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fucceflive Periods, into: which bad Chronology. Ka introduced ſucli 
Repugnancy betwixt Sacred” and. Pro 6 
Heads may ſeem to require an Apolbgy as to-their Pertinency on this Subject 
of Chronology; as particularly the long Dissen tſes on the On gina inal of Letters, 
and their Traduction from: the Hibrews to- the Pagen World ;. yet I hop 
by the judicious and learned Reader, they will be admitted to be Fran 
nceable to clear up the Credibility of my Account of the Time: when Hiſtory: 
could be fi among the Pagans, to have had its Beginning. Sooner. it 
could not begin than Moſes's Age, if the Art of Writing was firſt imparted to 
him : And again; if this Art was not mach Bons! in the World before the 
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at one not only learns the Situation of "the ſeveral Countries, with 
pect to each other; but their Climates, the Temperature of their Air, 
Adel hot or cold; the Fertility, or Barrenneſs of their Soil; and euen the 
Congroity, of their Arts and Manners r thereto, ſo Sg as we haye 
any Accounts: of either. This Geography of f thoſe Countries. furniſhes us 
With a good Illuſtration of the, My/aic ] iſtory's. eing a natural. Story, as to 
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as from "Sk 40 to'L-Eowibas= Nurkes, tunnipg parallel with the Hebrew 
Hiſtory. There are alſo a few intermediate . as Set hon He- 
deſiah , Jemurlesl: Ila WNechals. Nebubhatntzzar oy Fecbamab. 
Ow" ="Zerubbabel, &c. Sc en DIRK] 41206 en ee Das hore 10% e 
3. T'xt Capital Adticlevof! gam Hiſtory muſt be. alſo kqjuſted; as th the 
Tru, purely by the: Sorptanes, for aft thb frſt Ages. Weiknow not any 
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Hiſtories are eafily confuted, and the e bir "Thos — 
pctitious Numbers of Years, in the fucceflive Reigns of the Argive Kings, 
and the fettes Numbers of Nan in . 
futed, or rectißed, by their own Genealogies. e A 
Probability and Nature. And it as much and as genuine a Part 
Hiſtory, that there were ſuch Marriages, as that there were ſuch Kings. 
But that their Kings reigned fo hug faxceſſtvcly, is not agrecable to e 
and tho there had been no Exception as to the Length of each Reign, tis 
alike incongruous to ſuppoſe ſuch a Number of Reigus in che little 
of Sichen, when there is not one State in all Greece which had any Hint of 
Government among them, for ſeveral Ages after this fabulous Date of the 
Kingdom of Sion. 
„ I a4 aware of a twofold ObjeQion that may be made to my Manner 
of treating the Subject; namely, (1.) That I have inſerted. too and 
too — Articles in the ancient Hiſtory, which is now obſolete by its 
Diſtance in Time, and which is thruſt out of Remembrance by later and 


anthers of. Paps i it is 
| iſe more uncer- 


more intereſting Tranſactions; as the Affairs of ancient Egypt, and thoſe of 


the Me 2 War. 
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ſibly Egould,iby: ave havedeft 6 thoſe Ages)» Noa Ey 
manmade the: fitſt;BeuritryTin. me Naga World: chat really 
vrew'contiderable:s for theſe: Reaſons itritmycbethought probable, 
Z£2xyp-woold-firmith' the miſt: gemintiami d 
albahe] Rg World. For, tas bring, the lgrea tolt 
prpbablyubg both more 
and Ideiiaro to. 
oH; ubgui the HA w heir l — thiſtvryſt 
ledge bf Eetters probably arribad Egypt. Again, further that beidg the 
yiwithr which thejzabcient» Gra Had the moſt canimon land earl) 
Cortspbndence,>from: All 4hefe: 5 ars arbſen a herahle Continuation: 

their Miſtory downwards). from" Se Days to the Fall of the Empire, 
__whichrigto belmet with in Batz ai the as. totally. 
wnmark 2s: the G Hei, or another Nation, swithor 
ndlogy of tlie World, it was ntceſſarꝭ to adjuſt the [Time of the Beginning of 


le: Aneirnt Hiſtor) ih 
Ningdom) there i would 
Mack ioleftoarckeodper, .end\rhore:Ne bf L 


Hiſtory among them, by ſome clear parallel Time in the Hebrew Story... 


This Have, with the 'Great Newton; tlie true Father of Chronology . of 
be the Reign ofiShifhae == Ne bib (Hpwever,: as theſe are — 
Accounts dur Heruutus or Didabrut j becauſe of the Number 
Vears intermixedt, I. thought it neceſſary 'toienlarge in this Hiſtory as much 
as the Materials would allow ;- and, by comparing the Egyptian Story with 


that of the Hebrews, and even the Gyeeks alſo, I endeavoured; hy all toge- 


ther, to make out the Probability of each Reign. Accordingly; when I could 
mtet with no public Actions which marked the ſucceſſive Reigns in Egyp!, [ 
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enian Affairs om ach lace han the Reue, 


Family into Pelaponneſus.- If there were ſo many ducceſfions of the _— 
Linge and . un 119 aft wee with particular Charach 

1 Wwe may gone de that the Line of Succeſſion is a 8³⁴ 
fumber-of Reigys in lineal Deſcents, and 


rarllel — of Judah, during: the Time gived. And, if 1 


0 


ben. men my ty ix the Meſſenian Story, more than was 


ealo! 22 Paſſion for Liberty, will be 
& may take to be unneceſſary Excurfions 


— ore e, I could 


and procure. my 4 


not paſs it over without — remarks. I talke it to be the moſt. 
iy; though too little; anten by the 


_ illuſtrious Story „in the Pagan Antiquity 
Curious, — too little famil iariaed to common Readers of Hiſtory. T 


Wars of Alexander or Cæſar, of | Auguſtus and Ant lony, 


8³ 
Power, out of all Y | 


than the Man, in hie-CompoGtion, ſhould methinks bluſh to claim it. 
| Bur. the Mzss2n4an- War was a moſt noble and Patriot Conteſt of 
Self- Defence; where: a moeſt flagrant private Injury was defended by the 


State of Sparda, on no other Views but thaſe of curſed Avarice and Ambition | 


that they might get an Occaſion» of breaking with the: PETR, and 0 
have a Pretext of taking their Country rom them. 

It ever Men appear yictuous and amiable in War, it is when they addicts 
take it on virtuous Motiv ves 3 of which Self. Defence is the moſt obviouſly 
Jjuſtifable, by the original Laws of Nature itſelf. Theſe: gallant Men may 
be juſtly. conſidered. in the moſt virtyobs, bumane and vely Character, 
even with Swords in their Hands, and Schemes of Slaughter in their Heads 
and Hearts. If eyer there was ſuch an Age of Heroes, they were theſe 


virtuous and beroic Meaſſemiansʒ who, tho they fought with the moſt de- 


termined Gallantry, yet it was not to gain their Enemies Country, but 


do fave their own. They engaged in the moſt faithful Patriot War of Self- 
Def fence, n. the joint Edorts of — — and Tower. What 
* B 


gene- 


ing I thought them neceſſary t iolarge upon,” the: ame Reaſon, 
neh. to clear the Suboetlionof-Titne 2 the Return of the Herculean 


and all the N | 
great Conteſt for the Saverey eigmy of the World, ſeem in my Opinion much 
— 2 — irrational. For it is an Aﬀectation of 
portion exorbitant and enormous; for any one Man to 
Perſon who had not more of the Brute, 


 Childred, Lehr n ring re Waal Woun Could | | 
nent eri daes nde b. See County's 
_ | * dam, offered by the ſame royal Hand? Ons might r 
8 ry of the Fall of am Hundred Ty fans, either inthe Field 
a5 2 Juan; dere een ade World 


S rroyets of ou les, w. 
than the general Butchers of human Sire ou n 1913. Wag 0 


ä Bot coùld one ſee (and not be eee eee ee eee, the | tl 
_ M:ſſenian:Heroj with every generous” P ifor''} g t t 
8 be aged 0 WE oye, . 
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S te Fortitude, or dntrepid ination Virtue ; yer again be f a ed. by y wr 
accurſed” Bribery and'Luſty tor fee that great"Man, . 1 
dity, 'always'unconquered; leading off the — that brave and-noble 
People, to ſame other Country, where — off Tyrant had not pet 9 
reachell? Methinks not Tronida: or the Z paminomdas, were gteater | 


than he; not Alexander, of Cafar wortliy to be named with him. Thi 
Meſenian Story is ſo apt for a Brite Ear, that I hope my deut Country- 
men will forgive the Revival of it, tho that glorious! People have ben 
long fince extinct. In this Land are their Suceeſſors ſprung up, the 
vocates for Liberty and yet remaim And I hope "they" wi under Kin: 
of 2 like noble Taſte," flonriſh ay dong m national. rta&laſts; a 
mit them to' be great and free. And may 
Family, continue to reign over fuch'a Pe „ and may bey his der e a 
2. As to the ſecond Objection, that . fans deem de ſparing in my Ac. 

count of more modern, or the later Parts of the- antient — go 1005 | 
obferve that many of thoſe are taken Notice of, as far asT app d' them 

neceſſary in this: Chronological Work; for the Illustration of That Part. Bat, 
as to many other Parts of the antient profane Eſtory, ſuch as deſcribing 
their 3 and the Methods of Etectiag them. I found no Delight 
in the Peruſal of them myſelf, and hoped I en, de excuſed- from: a. 
Taſk which afforded me little but Piſguſt. bonn, 40 
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If any bave a Pleaſure im theſe Studies; t they may betake thenaſelvest to 
| French Authors, who will be more like to reliſh the 8 as being ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to the Encomiums of the Grand Monurgue: Slaves may learn 
how Slaves were made, ſo many Vears ago, and t þ Los of the Liberties 
of Greece, by Pbiuip and Alexander; will probably-appear very ſimilar to 
the Lofs of the Liberties of France under the tyrannic Miniſters of Rich- 
lieu and Mazarine, and the deſpotic Sway: of Lewis XIV. But the na- 


aral N of 'Britons ſhould, and doabtlef will, be to learn how ne 
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12.) EU. ca 
— on the antient Wars or Rolgies, which might: be cong 
that Age, but very unſynchronalb too urs. The Genius and Manner of 
different Ages and Countries do ſo widely ;differ, and thoſe; of the ſame 
Climates and Countties in different Ages, do receive ſuch a different; Caſt 
and Turn, by their d iffarent Education, Cuſtoms and Habits of Life; that 
they cannot be ſo uſefully propoſed, either as an Example to excite: Imi- 
tation; or ag Monitions againſt; the Evils into which they lapſed; which 
might be of a Kind, of Which we are not in much Danger. Some Ages 
| cartied 0n/:all-their Affairs With ſoch a Spirit of Heraiſm, ſuch daring and 
with their Ambition. As towards the Beginning of the Roman Republic, 
when Dictators went from the Plough to head the Armies of the State, 


+ 
4 * . 


Glories.of one Kind, Which looked lovely jn that! Age, and ; Sum of 
the Honour they | aſpir ed after, was a diſinter eſted public Spirit, in which 
they were not ſo much concerned to amaſs Wealth, as Fame. — Thus, in 
our own Land, the Genius and Taſte of England, in the Reigns of Edward III. 
and Henry V. was ſo greatly heroic, that the Examplesſof thoſe Ages would 
| have little Influence in the Reigns of James I. or Charles II. If à Perſon 
happened to be born with an hero Bravery of natural Temper, he would 
be like to loſe much of that Gallantry of Temper and Genius, by being 
educated in ſuch an unſynchronal Age, whoſe general Temper he could not 
but in Part imbibe; and the Softneſt of the prevailing Manners would almoſt 
enervate the natural Vigour of Genius with Which he happened to be born. 
(z.) We may therefore ſuſpect, that the Tranſactions of very diſtant. Pe- 
riods of Time, cannot be quite ſo beneficial for che Peruſal and Imitation, 
or Monition, of eur modem Times, where ſuch. a great Diverſity of Man- 
ners prevails.— So that even the great Work of Plutarch's Lives of the An- 
lients, taken from different Ages and Countries, are ſeverally uſeful, chiefly. 
as they are the Lives of very great Men; each of them eminent for 
ſome particular Turn of Genius, whereby they form the Minds of the 
Readers to great Deſigns and Undertakings. He leads us to converſe with 
a whole World of Heroes; every Character we meet with is in ſome Way 
or other Great; from one we imbibe one Excellency, and from others, ano- 


ther; and yet all of them contribute to dilate and expand the Genius, ac- 


cording to the different Turn of Temper and Caſt of Manners. 
Ir is true, indeed, theſe Biographers, who only treat of the great Cha- 
racters in Life, are moſt properly uſeful to Perſons in the like high Cha- 
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or Argyle, would naturally learn far more from dhe — oY 
quity, than Readers in more obſcure Stations would "dps Lou 
Lord 8 or 5A Stanhope, from the great Shitoſi | 
Patriot Houſe of Naſſan would 
| Genel and dee of Gree or Rene, their 
than even themſelves woke, have — — — duch 5 — it, pro. 
bably, they would have been till greater, bad thoſe heroi | Punterns «ol 
nearer their own Times; where the Methods or War had a nearer Reſem. 
blance. As Turmme was the Diſciple | of ty Prince of Orange, and Marl. 
borough of Were Thus again; our Alithirals fire their Blood: by: the 
Patterns of Theme  Oymon,' or Timotbeus of old, and more ſtill by the 
Patterns of nawal Heroed,” who! formed themſelves after theſe antient Pat- 
terns, nearer: to our own: Times. Hence aroſe the Raleighs a Drakes of 
Queen Elizabeth's Time © hence the Blattes and —— 1 | 
our civil Wars; hence abel Vun Jumps and De Nuiters, w en E 
naval Power was was greateſt ;' hence our 'Ruſſels,' Stoveli, 5, 
Vernes; and, I hope, I may predict a long Succeſſion. of B 


ritiſh — He- 
ves, Who will follow Nature, amd a national Taſte and Manners of their 
Country, arifing from its Situation; and form themſelves to Bravery and 
Enterprize, ' after the great Examples of Arbent, Carthage, and Rowe) and 
fill improve in the Terrors of our modern War. A ü 
5 have indeed a much wider Field for naval War chan the ntients = 
They chiefly | ranged the Mediterranean, or abe Shores of the A. 
Per and tinged their Waters with their noble Blood. But new the re- 
moteſt Oceans are the Seene of our Wars, not only to defend our Com- 
meroe from pyratical Rapine, but alſo have been * Means of propagat- 
the Bleſſings of Liberty: and Truth, even to the diftant Coaſts of America, 

: I” Infant Colonies, Vie: thoſe of antient Aitbens, are riſing in uſeful 
Power, as Children of their Mother Country, and growing in the true 
Prineiples, of Induſtry and Liberty, ſacred and civil. From all the Con- 
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XO LEDGE, xc. 


Of the Original of LuTTERS. 


NOW proceed to the Examination of a very material and capital Point 
of Antiquity, the Original of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing. This 
is not merely an Enquiry of Curioſity, in order to determine ſome ſuch 

minute Debate as this, what Country may have the Honour of this In- 

vention aſcribed to it: But it is of the greateſt Importance to ſettle the true 

Antiquity of Pagan Learning, and the Spuriouſneſs, or Authenticity of their 

moſt ancient Hiſtories. For, if we can determine the preciſe Time of the 

Invention of Letters, or of communicating the Art of Writing to Mankind, 

We can more correctly judge whether their pretended ancient Records are 

2 or they are not. Whether they could be wrote by contemporary 
uthors, who lived at the Time when the Events happened, or that the 

Writers muſt have had their Knowledge of the elder Facts which they re- 

late, by Tradition alone. 7 
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on the Uſefulngſe of Lari 


F we conſider the extenſive Uſes to which Letters are applied, even thoſe 
of an univerſal- Correſpondence upon all Subjects, in all-Ages and Coun... 
tries where they are known ; and befides, the Simplicity of the Elements. 
out of which Writing is compoſed, making a few literary Signs or Notes, to 
expreſs intelligibly the whole Compaſs of human Ideas for which we have. 
any Words; and expoſe to Sight whatever may be ſaid or thougbt; to con- 
ſider all this, muſt raiſe in us the greateſt Veneration and Gratitude to the 
Inventor of it. The many and great :Berefits ariſing from this ſingular Art 
to every Iadividua acquainted: with it, are aftoniſhing. It readily miniſtets 
to all the Intercourſes of Friendſhip, Buſineſs and Speculation ; and ſeryes 
to convey our whole Sentiments with Expedition, Clearneſs, Eaſe and Secrecy. 
to any Diſtance required.* 5 „ i 
This glorious Art gives diſtant Regions the Privilege of Vicinity, and diſtant: 
Ages that of Contemporariety, By this Means we can in a Senſe converſe: 
with the great Father of Mankind in Paradiſe ; and with Noab in the Ark, 
This may be ſaid to bring all the ſucceſſive Generations of human Kind upon 
the Stage together; and to unite all their Diſcoveries and Improvements inte 
one common Stock, for the Uſe of the preſent Age. So that whatever 
Sciences the Sagacity of elder Times hath invented, or improved, are hereby 
conveyed to Us; from which we are to advance, for the further enriching 
and Augmentation of the Treaſury of Knowledge. All great Authors light. 
their Lamp at the Fire which burns fo ſtrong in tne great Ancients, To an 
Homer we owe a Virgil and a Milton; to a DERMosTHñENEs we are in Part: 
indebted for the new Wonders of Oratory in a Tully ; and to an Euthd and 
Archimedes the World is in Part to aſcribe it, that all its Expectations are ex- 
ceeded by a NzEwToON ; and I doubt not but he may have a Succeffor greater 
than himfelf, ſetting forward from that Point in the Journey of Science 
where a Newton ſtood ſtill, And .tho” it muſt be allowed that Writing may 
tranſmit bad as well as good Books, the Dreams of Epicurus, as well as the 
ſublime Sentiments of Plato or Xenophon ; yet as a great Wit has obſerved, 
« That to à Bently tis we owe a Boyle,” (however unaptly this may be ap- 
plied to that Maſter of Criticiſm, the moſt Learned Dr. Bentiy) yet this Hint 
may illuſtrate our Remark, that bad Books frequently become very uſeful to 
the World, by occafioning excellent Anſwers to them, which might not have 
been undertaken, but for ſuch Obfectors. AGAIN; by this Art are all the 
eminent Virtues of ancient Times preſerved in their Luftre and Freſhneſs, 
for our Pattern and Imitation; and, tho* the Memory of ancient Y. 4 may 
urvive 


\, 
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ſurvive in Hiſtory,. this may be for out Farming and Admonition, If the 
Memory of Czfar's Ambition may inſpire other Tyrants with fimilar Deſigns 

againſt their Country, and tho the fatal Pattern may excite them to varniſh 
the Parricide with many plauſible Virtues, in order to deceive ; yet we may 
hope that generous Patriots may be as potently inſpired by the Examples of 
the Brutus's and the Cazo's, as Tyrants by thofe of the Targuins or Ceyfars ; 
and hereby the noble Heart may be warmed with the fineſt of all ſocial Paſ- 
ſions, Love of Liberty, and of their Country, from Age to Age, | 
And finally; this divine Art has been the Inſtrument of conveying from 
Age to Age, the uncorrupted Oracles of divine Truth, and affording us, who 
are not honoured with perſonal Revelations, daily Acceſs to, and familiar Pe- 
ruſal of, the Holy Oracles. In which we are taught all that is neceſſary to be 
known concerning Things pat, all that is neceſſary to be done for the preſent, 
and what is to be hoped or feared for Futurity ; opening all the Scenes of paſt, 
preſent, and to come, as far as neceſſary. This ſacred Volume, Gor, by 
proper Evidences and Credentials, ſtamped with his own Authority; and in 
this Way preſerves it for a Rule for all Men, (without a Neceffity of Repe- 
tition) in its authentic and genuine Purity, fo that Writing is one great Mean 
of Correſpondence betwixt God and Man. e N 


. 
Opinions concerning the Original of LER TT ERS. 


22 of ſuch tranſcendent Advantage to the World, may juſtly claim 
7 ſome Curioſity as to its Original!; eſpecially when the genuine Anti- 
quity of Hiſtory ſo much depends on the Knowledge of the Date of this 
Art. TY | | 
Some have imagined Writing to be almoſt coeval with Mankind, and 
reckon it among the firſt Inventions of human Sagacity. The learned Mr. 
Shuckford is of Opinion, that it was early in the firſt World, and yet he acknow- 
ledgeth it ſurpriſing, that ſuch an Invention ſhould have been found out {0 
near the Beginning of the World. That Men ſhould immediately fall 
on ſuch a Project, to expreſs Sounds by Letters, and expoſe to Sight all 
that may be ſaid or thought in about twenty Characters variouſly placed, 
" fays he, exceeds the higheſt Notion we can have of the Capacities with 
_ © which we are endued.” But if it do ſo, why ſhould we make ſo impro- 
bable a Suppoſition, unleſs we had better Evidence for it, than mere Con- 
Jecture ? Pliny intimates, that Letters were eternal; but this can only mean 
that they were very ancient, becauſe the Reaſon he gives for his Opinion is, 
that they are mentioned in Ages as old as Phoroneus, &c. Ex quibus apparet 
*ternum Literarum uſum, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 7. cap. 56. | 
f 5 | But, 


5 N HISTORY of Ks 

But, tho ſome have aſcribed this Invention to the fi Men, yet den 
have given the Glory of it to later, particular Nations. Thus the ſame Pliny: 
_ declares his Opinion, that Letters were of Mirian Original, tho: he alſo men- 
tions other Competitors for the Glory of- the Lavention, AS: | the Egyptians. and 
Phoenictans. Did. Phn. Nat. Hi.) 

However, the greateſt Number of Pagan Authors agree: in aſcribing it not 
only to one Nation, but to one Man of that Nation or en even the 
8 Egyptian Theth, or Mercur. 

Sanchoniathon, tho' a Phænician Hiſtorian, ks 4 the Invention, 
| and Propagation of this Art, by and from this Egyptian Thoth, and aſſerts, 
that he was the very ft who wrote Records. — Plato clearly affirms, in his. 
Philebus, *© that the firit Invention of Letters was in Egypt, by. this Theth,. 
© but that it is doubtful whether he was a God. or a Man,” which feems to 
intimate that Plato had ſome ſort of Intelligence of ſome extraordinary Man-. 
ner in which they were diſcovered. —— Diodorus Siculus, ¶ Lib. 1. ]. mentions. 
the Egyptian Mercury as the Inventor of Letters, and of moſt other Arts 
[Cicero de Natura Deor. Lib. 3.] And Plutarch. [Sympofiac. 9.]. aſſent to and 
confirm the ſame Opinion. Bat we cannot but obſerve that there was great. 
Uncertainty in their Sentiments about this Matter. For Diodorus Siculus him- 
ſelf, [in Lib. 5.] aſſerts, That the Syrians were the Inventors of Letters, 
* and that the Phenicians learned them from that People. Euſebius [ Prepar. : 
Evang. Lib. 10.] agrees with Diodorus ; but takes thoſe whom the Sicilian 
calls Syr:ans, to have been the Hebrews, From this Diverſity of Opinions 
it is manifeſt, that the Pagans had no certain Knowledge of its Original. 
among themſelves. But yet their aſcribing it ſo generally, to one Perſon, the 
Egyptian Thoth, may be the Remnant ofa Tradition, that they firſt had Wii⸗ 
ting among chem in the Days of O,iris, whoſe Secretary this Thoth was; and, 
when they firſt received the Knowledge of this Art, there might be frequent 
Mention of Moſes, an Egyptian, as the firſt Writer among che Hebrews, from. 
which Nation. they knew it to be derived. 

But how far ſoever theſe dark Pagan Hints may 90, in 3 of the Opinion, 
yet apprehend this is the. moſt. probable one, that Moſes was the very firſt 
Perſon who had the Knowledge and Uſe of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing; 
and that he derived it from the two Tables of Stone, miraculouſly engraven 
by the Finger of God. 

A very learned Author thinks fit to treat this: Opinion with ſome Contempt; 
in ſaying, that it deſerves-no Confutation. And ] cannot but think it too baſty 
a Deciſion in a Gentleman of ſo much Candour and Learning. But he was fo 
fully in the Perſuaſion of the Authenticity of the Aſſyrian Memoirs of Ctej1as, 
and of the Aſtronomical. Obſervations at Babylon, that there is leſs Wonder, 


that he ſhould entertain this Notion. with ſome Diſregard, and even ſome. 
eee — 
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Arguments for the Opinion that LxTYERS were originally 
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N opening, our Way towards: clearing the Difficulties in this Queſtion, | 
1 I would propoſe two Things to be conſidered: (1.) That this is not a. 
me Opinion; and, (2:) That it is not any fingular Fancy,. or Imagination of. 


the Ancrents, HED MT, 8 FRY | 
1. It is no new Opinion; and in Matters of ancient Hiſtory, this-is a Pre- 
ſumption in its Favour, that it is ſo ancient. Several ancient Authors expreſly- 
_ affirm it. Eupolemus is cited by Euſebius, to this Purpoſe,* © That Moſes: 
« was the firſt wie Man, or eminent Philoſopher : That he fir/# imparted the: 
« Knowledge of LETTERs to the Jews, from whom the Phænicians had 
« them, as the Greeks had them from them. Now Eupolemus was quoted 
by Polybiſtor, as appears in Euſebius. - [Prep. Evang. p. 418.] And there-- 
fore he lived before Sylla' s Time, becauſe Polyhiſtor met with many Difficul-- 
ties from that Roman. | Vid. YVoſſ. Hiftor. Græc.] And Jſaac Voſſius, [de 72 In- 
terpret. p. 87.) ſays, that he was a Contemporary with Judas Maccabeus,. 
and that he was the Embaſlador ſent to the Romans, mentioned, 1 Mac. viii. 17. 
Judas choſe Eupolamus, Son of John, Son of Accor, and Jaſon the Son of 
Eleazar, and ſent them to Rome, to make a League of Amity. and Confede- 
racy with them.—Clemens. Alexandrinus quotes the ſame Author, in near the 
fame Words. [Stromat. Lib. 1.) If our Author was this Eupolemus, the Em- 
baſſador to the Roman Republic, we may probably conclude, . that he was a. 
| Perſon of Rank and Abilities, and well acquainted with the ſeveral Tradi-- 
tions which prevailed. among his Countrymen at that Time. And he might 
be excited to write an Hiſtory of his Nation, for the Information of the Ro- 
mans, and to recommend. the Jews to the. Friendſhip of. that powerful, 

growing State. bravia; 57 - 155 
Artapanus, another ancient Writer cited by Euſebius, [in Prep. Evang. 
F. 43 2.] in an Hiſtory of the Affairs of the Jeus, intimates, That Moſes 
imparted Letters to the Egyptians, and that he was that Mercury, who, as 
ce all the Egyptian Traditions agree, firſt taught the Art of Writing to that 
People. This Author, indeed, aſcribes many other Things to Mofes, as 
that he divided Egypt into 36 Nomes, Cc. There are alſo ſome ſeeming. 
Anachroniſms in Artapanus, as that Moſes was the Muſeus of the Greeks, and 
the Maſter of Orpheus. And yet even this Hint may help to clear the Point 
as to the true Time of Letters coming into Egypt, and about what Age their 
mT: p Thoth. 


* Eujeb, Prep. Evang. Par, Edit. p. 431. 
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6 INTO R 7 NG Ib wa. 
Moth or Hermes really lived. For Muſeus was the Maſter of Orphens 400 
(according to Artapan) he was the Egyptian Hermes. Hermes or Thoth, was 
the Secretary * of Ofiris, as well as — Maſter of Orpheus; but Orpbeus was 
an Argonaut, therefore C Oris and Thoth his Secretary, lived but one Ape be. 
fore the Argonautic Expedition, therefore the Original of Letters in Egypt, 
was in Ofirts, that is, as we ſhall prove, in Seſac's Days. But theſe Writers 
transferred the Actions of Seſac's Days to the Age of Moſes, partly for want 
of true Chronology ; and becauſe they had no Materials of Egyptian Affairs 
with which they could regularly fill up that Interval, anſwerable tothe Hs 
brew Story, betwixt Moſes and Sefſac. 
I think that Artapanus flouriſhed after Nele lay it is phie, tome, 
that all the Orientals who wrote of Chaldean, or other Eaſtern Affairs, in 
_ Greek, wrote after the Macedonian Empire was erected. And it is plain, that 
when Beroſus was a very old Man, he dedicated his Hiſtory of Baftern Affaits 
to Antiochus Theus, the third after Alexander the Great, + fo that he might 
be very well ſuppoſed to be the firſt Oriental Hiſtorian who wrote in Greek, 
But if Artapanus lived not long after Beroſus, then it might be about 600 
Years after Shiſhak, or after the Introduction of Letters into Egppt. Now 
an Author, who lived fo near the Age of introducing Letters into that Coun- 
try, and lo having a Poſſibility of Records to. conſult for all that Time, might 
have much more corre& Accounts, than later Writers could have. There 
might have been in Artapanus's Time, ſeveral old Memoirs concerning the 
Age of Oris and Thoth, which might be {oft long before Euſebius began his 
Scrutinies into Antiquity. In thoſe ancient Books, there might be particulat 
Notice taken of the firſt Introduction of Letters into Egypt by their Hermes, 
and that they had them from the Hebrews, whoſe firſt Wiiter was Moſes, 
But when the Art was grown common, the Original of it would not be fo 
much ſpoken of afterwards, as at firſt, when it was ſo great a Curiofity: As to 
the Jeuiſb Writers, we have not many ancient ones among the Rabbins, and 
their Books are repleniſhed with ſo many puerile and incredible Fables, that 
there can be no great Dependance on their Accuracy and Authority. How- 
ever, ſome of their Doctors give us this ſtrange Hiſtory, or Tradition, con- 
cerning this Point: That ten Things were created on the Evening of the 
« firſt Sabbath, v/z. the Rainbow, the Hole in the Rock, the Pillar of the 
Cloud and Fire, the two Tables, on which the Law was wrote, Aaron's 
* Rod, and LETTERS,” Ainſib. Pentateuch. 
ae only Remark neceſſary on this Rabbinical Account is this: 4 That, ac- 
cording to their Apprehenſion, Writing was an Art above human Sagacity to 
diſcover, and that it was of divine Original; tho' in their © a it was 
imparted to the World | ng before the Days of Moſes. 


I would 


bes 1 was the ; ee, facred Scribe of Ofiris. Diodor. Sic. e e RE OR 
+ Tatian [Mr. Orat. contra Gras.) ſays that Beraſus was born in Alezander s Time. 


CHIEFLY EELTGTOUS: 


7 
T would next proceed to the Chriſſian Fathers'; ſeveral of which have 


6d to ſpeak. partly on this Subject. Clement AlexandPins [in Stromat. 
Z. 1.] takes notice that, as Cadmus firſt brought Letters to Greece, ſo he had 
them from the -Phanicians who, as being the neareſt. Neighbours to the- 


Hebrews; obtained them from thence. Vid. Cyril. Lib. 7. cont. Jul.] Chry- 
foftom- and Theophyla#F, both hint their Opinion, that Letters were not very 
ancient. Theophyla&? on Matthew, obſerves, © that thoſe divine Men before 

s the Law, were not inſtructed by Letters and Books,” which Opinion muſt 
be founded on his Perſuaſion, that they had not Books, not that they would 
have deſpiſed them, if they had had them. 
 Chryſoftom expreſly ſpeaks (in his Apology for the Monaſtic Life) © of thoſe: 
„great and holy Men, who lived in the earlier Ages, when there were no 
Letters, as well as. thoſe of like Character, who lived after the Intro- 
« duction. of Letters; which muſt imply, that ſeveral holy Men, whoſe 
| Hiſtory we know fomething of, lived before er, vi. the Patriarchs- 
before Moſes. 

He alſo in Homil. 8. on Hibrews) takes notice of God's s great ono, 
« Love or Mercy to the World, in inſpiring Moſes, writing the two Tables, and 
« feeping him in the Mount 40 Days; Tag whicts intimates: probably, that 
Writing was by Inſpiration, and that in the 40 Days Stay in the Mount, 
Moſes learned to make Gate Profieiency in the Art of Wr for theſe were 
indeed Acts of divine Philantbropy. 
Cyril of Alexandria, in his Reply to Julian the Emperor, inſiſts much 
upon this Point, eſpecially i in his 7th Book againſt the Apgftate; in which he 
directly refers to Eupolemus s Teftimony, that Moſes was the firſt who in- 
ſtructed the Hebrews in the Art of Writing; from whom other Nations re- 
ceived it; and he cites Clemens of Alexandria as being in the ſame Opinion. 
St. Auguſtin, in his celebrated Work de Civitate Dei, is pretty clear to the 
Point: © There is no Nation, fays he, which may boaſt of the Antiquity- of 
* its Knowledge, beyond our Patriarchs and Prophets, in whom there was a. 
* divine Wiſdom,” He adds afterwards, << But the Hebrew Letters be- 

gan from the Law given by Moſes.” He cannot be ſuppoſed to mean only, 
or merely, the Form of the Characters; for that would be but a ſmall Mat- 
ter, but that the U/? of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing, commenced from 
| that memorable Tranſaction of giving the two Tables. 

And Ludovic. Vives [on Lib. 18. Cap. 39. of Auguſtin de Civit. Dei] ob- 
ſerveth, “that it is the common Opinion both of Fezws and Chriſtians, that: 
—— Moſes firſt gave Letters to the Hebrew Language, or Nation.” This Com- 
mentator, therefore, as well as Auſtin, muſt have been of Opinion, that there 
had been ns Knowledge of Letters among any of the Jewif or other Fatri- 
archs, before Moſes. 

2. This Opinion of the Moſaic Origin of Letters, is not a fingular Fancy, 
or Imagination. of the Ancients, Many learned Moderns have eſpouſed it; 
and . 
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are not decifive Authority in the Point before 1 us ; Feb they may diſpoſe us 


* 


HISTO RET a1 Kxofiitd _— 


Mariana, the learned Ramaniſt, in his Preface 10 bis eriehs, bags « 1. N 
« Moſes was the firſt Inventor of Letters, or Notes of Diſcourſe, which to 
« our juſt Aſtoniſhment can be com prehended under twe nty-two- literal 


*© Characters, out of which, all Words, which! are inn y e are com- 
FH pounded. N THIS | + Ky b: : SAT! | Y 1 
The very learned and pions n Jeln Ow hex an entire D Gortation.. on 


| this Subject, [in Theolog. Lib. 4. cap. 3.] in which he not! only eſpouſeth this 


Gale but anſwers ſeveral Arguments brought fot the contrary one; ſuch | 


as the pretended Pillars of the Poſterity of Serb, erected before the Flood, 


mentioned by Foſephus, and other Fables of the Talmudical Writers, about 


Adam's writing ſome Books on the Creation, and on Repentance. - Allo the 


Argument drawn from Enoch's Prophecy, mentioned by St. Jude, and from 
ſome ancient Accounts of Paganiſm, ſuch as Calliſtheness Aſtronomical Tables, 
And he cloſeth all with this Remark : © I doubt not to aſſert, that no one 
<< has yet, by any Arguments or Teſtimonies worthy of Belief, ſhewed that 


there was any Uſe of Letters, properly ſo called, more ancient than the 
« Moſaic Inſtitution of Laws. Wherefore 1 wholly * ck in the Opinion 


e of Eupolemus, that Moſes firſt taught Letters to the eus.“ 
Mr. Theoph. Gale [in Court of Gentiles, Part I. B. I. c. 101 adheres to this 


Opinion, and cites in that learned Work, many Authorities in Support of it. 


I ſhall next refer to the eminently learned Sir Charles Woolſeley, Bart, He 


was a Perſon of Honour and Buſineſs, as well-as Letters; bred in hi gher Life, 


and converſant in the Public World, among the Men of Wit as well as Let- 
ters, and ſo not like to be charged with falling into weak Fancies in behalf 
of Moſes, of which Rabbins and Divines may perhaps be ſuſpected. This 
great Author, in that fine Book, Reaſonabl. Scripture Belief, expreſſeth his 
Sentiments on this Point, as followeth: * 'Tis a Thing greatly probable, that 
* till Moſess Time, the World knew nothing of Letters; for we find not 
ee any Laws. of God or Man, written before. He adds, Tis likewiſe moſt 
e probable that we owe them not, nor their Uſe, to human Invention, but 
« to Divine Revelation. Tis a Thing that offers itſelf fairly to our Belicf that 
Go:p himſelf, when he gave the Ten Commandments, written by his 
« own Finger, to Moſes, introduced the firſt Alphabet.” Pag. 212, 213. 
Finally, I ſhall refer to the late Reverend Mr. No obnſen, as a ſtrenuous Ad- 


A 


la) 


vocate for this Opinion. He, in the Preface to a Sermon preached at Canter- 


terbury School-Feaſt, in 1727, has clearly aſſerted theſe two Propoſitions; 
that there was no Alphabetical Writing before Moſes, and that Moſes had the 
Knowledge of it by Revelation, And he has laid down many very good 
Arguments for the Proof of them, 

I am ſenſible, that the great Authors, either ancient or modern, cited above, 
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ro-impartial Enquiry, tho” Names a6 cobſiderable- ſhould be produced againſt 


2 
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them, And, as we find the Opinion not deſtitute of Advocates among the 
learned Maderns, we may conclude, that no Improvements in Criticiſm, fince 


| the Revival of Learning, have diſcovered any thing definitive againſt this 
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Wo Writing before the Flood. 


YAving now ſtated what has been alledged, in Way of Opinion, on both 
LI. Sides of this Queſtion, that Writing, was the Invention of the Moſaic 
Age, and that it was ut; I proceed to the Arguments, by which I ſhall 
attempt to prove that Letters, or Alphabetical Writing, were the Diſcovery of 
that Age. I muſt here chiefly make uſe of the Books of Moſes, becauſe I 


have no other of any clear Antiquity to argue from, in the ſame Manner. 


1. Suppoſing then that the Books of Moſes are, tho a very ſhort, yet a 


good Hiſtory of the Times, and Countries to which he refers, 1 advance this 
Propoſition, That there is no Probability that the Uſe of Letters obtained in 


the Antediluvian World, This may be gathered from the Probability of 
Things, iS e Be! 


The chief Uſe of Wr iting muſt have been for the following Purpoſes, 


either, (1.) For Public Records to tranſmit the Account of memorable paſt 


Tranſactions, Laws, and Speculations, to Poſterity; or, (2.) For private Me- 


moirs to aſſiſt our own Memory in preſerving any Matters of Importance, or 


Curioſity, we would more perfectly retain ourſelves; or, (3.) For conveying 


our Thoughts to Perſons at a Diſtance, with more Secrecy, Clearneſs, and 
Expedition „ r 


(J.) It is obvious, that the firſt of theſe Ends of Writing, VIS, recording 


eminent Events, for the Information of Poſterity, muſt have been unneceſſary 


in that extraordinary Longevity of Mankind. The firſt Spectator could im- 
part the Account of any memorable Event from his own Mouth, for 'goo 


Tears; and could repeat the Narration, many times over, to his Deſcendents 


particularly 


and Acquaintance, thro” all thoſe Centuries, of his own Knowledge. New 
Auditors of the Original Story would riſe upalmoſt every Year, in the Family 


of the firſt Relater. So that Adam's youngeſt Son, ſuppoſing him to be : 


born in the fix or ſeven hundredth Year of Adam's Life, might, in the fecond 


Hand, be able to convey the original Story of the State of Innocency and the 


Fall, as he had it from Adam himſelf, who was the Spectator, or firſt Wit- 
neſs, for 15 or 1600 Years, F urther, this Tradition of theſe Patriarchs, 
Viva voce, muſt have been more ſatisfactory, than any written Records; 


ans on this Account, that every time the Relation was repeated, the 
Vol. II. 1 


Hearer 
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ie j e ancient Facts thus a Wes 
as written Hiſtories, if, thro” Obſcutity of Expreſſion, or Conciſeneſs of Re. 
lation, they leave any Doubts, muſt Nane for ever in ſome Meaſure en 
cumbered with thoſe firſt Diffculties, unleſs we have Acceſs to ſome origi. 
nal Commentator, for Explication. - We can therefore ſcarce imagine that 
Adam would ſet himſelf to invent or Practiſe an Art, for which he could 
have ſo little Occaſion; or that any of his Poſterity would travel te the Place 
where the monumental Column was erected, or the Hiſtoric Plates or Tables 
were depoſited, when they could as eafily repair to Adam himſelf, or Seth, 
or ſome other of Adam's Sons, who had ſo en _ the Relation in. 
all its Circumſtances from the: firſt Witneſs: 

(.) But again; it muſt have been very difficult; if not cidipaRdle/talnge 
with any Materials for Records that could be eq wah: in Duration, to that of 
one Man's own Teſtimony, when Men ſpent in adult Age above 800 Fears; 
and the Teſtimony in the ſecond Hand could be carried down above 1600, 
Whatever Materials the Art of Man ſhould have found out, ſuppoſe Pillars 
of Marble, Fables of Braſs, or the moſt compact Wood or Stone, yet if 
kept in common Air, as Columns muſt be, or within the Reach of Inſeds 
and Vermin, they muſt waſte, moulder, ruſt, and decay. How obſcure 
muſt the broken Record be, how much defaced all the ſhattered Inſcriptions, 
even before the Death of the firſt Witneſs! But no body chuſes to write 
Records on a Mud Wall. (3.) I may add to this, that according to Gen, i Iv, 
22. the Invention of Braſs and Iron-work was not much ſooner, than per- 
haps the cighth or tenth Century of the World, and therefore there. could be 
no Conveniency of Tools and Inſtruments of Engraving before that Age, and 

therefore no Writing on any durable Materials, which could be of any Service 
for their Records. 

2. As to the ſecond Uſe of Letters, private Memoirs in Aid to their own 
Memory; tho' ſome Advantage might ariſe from this, yet it appears not to 

have been worth while in their Circumſtances. If a Man muſt hew down an 
Oak, * and ſmooth and ſquare it, to inſcribe his Memorandums upon; if he 
muſt dig the Marble Quarry, or forge and prepare the Metal; for his private 
Tabte- <br for preſerving any particular Curioſities, or Philoſophical Specu- 
tions of his own ; all this Apparatus would ſeem too operoſe for Men who 
had their Hands full of other neceſſary Things, and their Tools ſo ſcarce to 
work with,—As to the third Ufe of Letters, the conveying out Sentiments to 
others at a Diſtance with Clearneſs and Secrecy, it would not be eaſy to find 
proper portable Materials for compoſing their unweildy Epiſtles. Plates of 

Metal, Pieces of engraven Stone, or burnt Clay, would be very incommo- 
dious for Books of Speculation or Epiſtles for ſecret Communication to be 


21 think this Inconveniency of Materials would make it abſolutely impoſſible to have either 
Private or public Records for many Centuries. 
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ſent to any great Diſtar it ſhi 

found out leſs durable Things for writing upon, for their own private Uſe, or 
for Epiſtles, ſuch as Plaiſter, or Barks of Trees, or Skins, yet in this Caſe the 
original Memorandum muſt be often copied, or otherwiſe the private Me- 
moirs of their Youth muſt have been obliterated Hundreds of Years before 
their Death. And as to the writing of Epi/tles, there is no Hint of that kind 
of Correſpondence in the ancient World. And, finally, as Maſes doth re- 
cord the firſt Huſbandman and Shepherd, the firſt Inventor of Tents for Cat- 
tle, of Mufic and Metal-work, one would think, confidering the great Ac- 
count it has always been of fince it was known, he would have mentioned 
the Inventor of Writing, had it then been found out, Theſe Conſiderations 
make it highly probable, that as there was ſo little Neceflity to put them upon 
this Invention, ſo they were really Strangers to it in the firſt World, 


„„ TTETEF 
Of the Antiquity of Writing in the Poſtdiluvian World. 


T NOW paſs on to confider the Antiquity of Letters in the New World. 
1 And here I advance this Propoſition, That there is no Probability that 
there was any Uſe of Letters (properly ſo called) or Alphabetical Writing, 
before the Days of Moſes. 773. 8 OH PO DIC Rog POOR SI Ts 
In Proof of this Propoſition, I offer the following Arguments. 


I. Writing is never mentioned on any Occaſion whatſoever, in the Books 


of Moſes, before the giving of the Law. 


IT. The Mention of it is ſcarce ever omitted, on any proper Occaſion, 
ofter the giving of the Law, in the Writings of the ſame Author. ER 
HI. We have no Account of any Perſon in any Age or Country, who 
has invented Alphabetical Writing ſince, without learning it, or having been 

taught it, viz. We have no ſuch Account within known Time. 


- FIGS: ome 
Letters not Inown from the Flood to Abram's leavi ny Chaldza. 


- 


1. S to this firſt Argument 


9 


of the Antediluvian World, for the Space of 1656 Years, contain- 
ing the moſt important Tranſactions of that long Period; ſuch as the Crea- 
- —_ 5 ROUR : 


tion; 


ce. In cafe it ſhould be ſaid that they might have 


| Mofes writes a compendious general Hiſtory 
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4 State of Innocency 


invented many uſeful and noble Arts, and improved many fine Sciences; yet we 
| have no-Intimation of any ancient 


no Intimation ut Books, recording either the Revelations of 


of Hiſtory, or Speculation, of Philoſophy. or Wit, which were brought with. 


Noah into the Ark. And yet doubtleſs, a Perſon of ſuch eminent Diſtinc. 
tion both for Virtue and Knowledge, would have preſerved the whole Stock 


of Antediluvian Improvements, that he thought worthy of Preſervation, and 
which his Circumſtances would permit. And, as it muſt have been ſo eaſy 
to preſerve their Books or Plates, if they had had any, we muſt conclude they 


had none, ſince there is not the leaf · Intimation of any ſuch Thing. 


2. There were many Revelations made to Noah, both before and after the- 
Flood, ſeveral new Laws were publiſhed, as thoſe relating to Murder, with 


an expreſs Penalty annexed to that Crime. | Vid. Gen. ix. 5, 6.] There were 


ſeveral. new. Grants of Privileges, as that of the Uſe of animal Eood, and the 


renewed Grant of. Dominion over the inferior Creatures ; and the Covenant 
with Mankind, that there ſhould be no more an. univerſal. Deluge. Theſe 
were all imparted and communicated in an extraordinary Manner, even by, 


Revelation. And yet there is no Mention of any Command to record theſe me- 
morable Tranſactions in Writing, or any Account of their being ſo recorded. 
How. different was the Proeeeding: of Providence, at and after the giving: of 


the Law? The two Tables were miraculouſly :wrote ; and, after they were. 
delivered to Moſes, he was commanded to write down, as in a Public Record, 


all the other Laws and Statutes, , (Exod. xxxiv. 27,) for the Peruſal of Poſte- 


rity. 


the Affairs of one. Family, we may naturally expect that his Hiſtory, ſhould. 
become more circumſtantial, and deſcend more minutely to Particulars, And 
yet, in this more particular Hiſtory of the Abrahamic Family, we meet not 


with the leaſt Intimation of any Practiſe of Writing among them, or any of 


the neighbouring Nations with whom they had any Intercourſe. Fo 
| Abram and his Poſterity; on Account of that. unſettled Situation in which 


Providence placed them, travelled to ſo many different Countries, that we 
| have collaterally an Account of the.Cuſtoms of moſt of the ancient, neigh- 
bour Nations, intermixed with. the Hebrew-Story. And, from the Courſe 
of this Hebrew. Hiſtory, it will appear highly probable, (1.) That there was. 


Vorſhip; 


 Revela.. 


long Space 


When Miſes comes to an End of his General Hiſtory of Mankind, from 
the Flood to the: Diſperſion, , he proceeds to a more particular Hiſtoryiot. 
the Hebrew Nation. And, as he contracts his Narration, more eſpecially to 
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Country. (2.) That there was no Knowledge of that Art in Canaan, when 
he came thither, nor till Sarab's Death. (3.) That there was no ſuch Know- 
ledge in Syria or Canaan, at the Time of Jaacs Marriage. (4.) Not in 
Phenicia (or Canaan): at the Time of Haac's Covenant witli the King of 
Gerar. (5) There was no Knowledge of Letters in Canaan or Syria; when 
Jacob went to, or came away from Laban. (6 » Facob's Family knew: no- 
thing of this Art, when Joſeph. was fold. | (7:) It was unknown in Egypt, 
during 7oſeph's Government of that Kingdom. (8.) It was unknow to the 
moſt learned Nation: of the Eygptians, and to Jetbro's People in Arabia, 
when Moſes was educated. in the firft, and when he. ſo-long reſided with the. 
latter. i e ett, eee Tort e 
1. The Account given by Maſes of Abram's Life, contains a pretty copious 
Detail of the principal Circumſtances of his whole Pilgrimage, from his 
leaving Chaldæa to his Death; and yet, in none of the Incidents and Events 
of his Migration, do any remote Hints occur of any. Writing, or Uſe of Let- 
ters. Abram's own Conditien in the World was very ſingular. He was re- 
moved far from his native Country, ſeparated from almoſt every one from 
whom he could expect the Endearments of Nature and Blood, and from all 
the tender Intimaoies and Friendſhips- of his Youth,” He made two different 
| Removes, one from UF of the Chaldtes,- his native Country; and then from 
Haran to Canaan; and there is no Intimation of his having been invited to 
either Place. Now it: weuld ſeem moſt rational in any prudent Perſon, to 
have wrote down all theſe Tranſactions, with the -Reaſons- of them, for- the 
Vindication of his own Conduct. Many diſadvantageous Surmiſes might be 
ſuggeſted: againſt his Behaviour, and many perverſe Conſtructions might be 
put on ſuch a ſingular Proceeding, Adverſaries might alledge, that he had 
been a Diſturber of the State, or had done ſome: very ill Things, which had 
occaſioned his Expulſion from his native Country. For it would be natural 
to think that he had ſome Ground in private Property, as well as moveable 
Subſtance. His ſecond Remove from Haran might augment and multiply 
theſe unfriendly Suſpicions, and load his Memory with many unkind Re- 
flections. The Land to which he withdrew, afforded him but a precarious 
Settlement, and he continued a Pilgrim, among Strangers all his Days. 
Now, if he did not think of committing thefe Things to Writing, till before 
the Birth of Iſbmael, or perhaps. Jaac, yet one would think, when he ſaw a 
Probability of Poſterity to ſucceed him in thoſe inſtable Fortunes, 'efpecially- 
after he knew that T/aac ſhould be Heir of all the Promiſes; one would think 
(1 fay)..that ſo prudent a Perſon would have explained the whole Reaſon of 
ſuch extraordinary and myſterious Conduct, in authentic and punctual Me- 
mars — He would have recorded the firſt heavenly Monition which put him. 
upon leaving his native Country, and then that which authorized his: next 
Remove from Haran to Cenaan. Such as the Bleſſing pronounced upon him,. 
8 | to 


N N N — 

to j ay his fo ſoon leaving his new Settlement; and the Promiſ 

Pofterity's finally inheriting the Lan 333 Pilgrimage. He was, in the 
Courſe of Nature, like to leave comparatively young, a Bojvurner 4 in a 
range Land, where other Fami ies would multiply asfaſt as his, and by De. 
reer might ſtraiten them in their Country = — be ſure 
char God would ſuſtain their Hopes, — new Difficulties by (wew Revela. 
tions; and how firm ſoever his own Faith was in the Promiſes made to bin. 
hl, he muſt think that all apt Means muſt be uſed on his Part, to keep alive 
His Poſterity's Faith in Promiſes given to himſelf. And this muſt have been 
by recording them in the moſt authentic Manner in his Power. There was 
— and out of the Methods of common Prudence in his 
Conduct, that nothing but extraordinary Authority could juſtify Abran's 
bringing his Family into ſuch Circumſtances, or reconcile them to con- 


„ 


 tinue therein. And therefore the divine Reaſons of the whole Proceed. 
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ing required to be diſtinctiy and explicitly ſet down, and recorded in the moſt 
unexceptionable Manner. But we do not find any Hint of ſuch Memoirs in 
the whole Story; and may therefore conclude that there was no OP 
of Writing then in Chaldea. 

Here it is proper to conſider that Abraham was a Perſon ” great Note; 
for he had a great Houſehold, much Subſtance, and many Servants, and there. 
fore muſt have had a good Education ; ; he was a Perſon of great Virtue and 

Piety, which would inſpire a Love of Knowledge, and excite him to make 
| Improvements of the Advantages of Education. So that had there been any 
| Knowledge of Letters, he would have been acquainted with them, and 
have retained them. But as he was educated under Terah, who was 'brought 
up with Serug, and even with Noah, who was brought up under Methuſelab, 
the Son of Enoch, who had long converſed with Seth and Adam, we may 
reaſonably conclude that, if Abrabam did not know coma th there was i 
ne! in the an before that Time. 


8 E c + ks IL. 
IVo . riting in Canaan at Sarah s Death. 


HERE was no Writing in Canaan at the Time of Sarab's Death, when 
Abraham purchaſed his Burying-place from Ephron the Hittite, Gen. 
XxXiii, In this Story, there are many Fre Pieces of ancient Manners and 
Cuſtoms interſperſed in the Narration. The Children of Heth had their 
Poſſeſfions near the City in private P y; the Uſe of Money was intro- 
duced among them, which paſſed by Weight, But, by the Manner of the 
whole Relation, it appeareth, that no Writing was in Uſe, nor any x Coo: 
ance by any Sort of Deed or written Record, to confirm the Transfer of 
Property then, or to refer to afterwards, —This Tranſaction is Sopknlly - 
| ated. 
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fited,” Arabum propoſeth the Matter in the Audience of the principal Inha- 

ditants, that they would 7rercedewith Epbrun to grant him the Field, upon 

a full Valuation: The generous Offer of tie Field and Cave in Wag of CH, 
is made by Ephron, in the Preſence of his Fellow - citizens, Abraham's reſpect. 
ful Refuſal of the Gift, and Propoſal for a Purchaſe, is before the ſame Wit- 
neſs ; the Price fixed by 'Ephron, is complied with by Abraham,” and paid 

| before the ſame Witneſſes, and the Cohveyance' is made by, or before the 
ſame. The whole Tranſaction is attended with the greateſt Decency and 
dimplicity of primitive Manners, and all the Marks of Generofity and Re- 

| ſpect, So that they would not have refuſed any neceſſary Securities that were 
fnuoum among them, for the clearing Abraham's Title. And yet the facred 
Hiſtorian ſays, that it was made ſure by the Sons of Heth, no doubt, as a Pub- 
lick Act, according to the Cuſtoms of the Age. It was not conveyed by 
Epbron the Proprietor, by Signing and Executing a Deed, but the Sons of 
Heth, or the principal Men, as Witneſſes of the Confent of Parties, which 
doubtleſs was the uſual Way in ſuch Caſes. They certainly could be no 
more than Witneſſes, for the Land was Ephron's own Property, all that Abra- 
ham requeſted of them was to intercede with Ephron to conſent to the Aliena- 
tion, not to conſtrain him by their Authority; and Ephron ſoon evidenced 
to them all, that he needed no Importunity to conſent ; and yet the Con- 

veyance was made ſure by the Sons of Heth, which could be no otherwiſe, 
than by their being Witneſſes of Ephron's Conſent, and perhaps ſeeing Abra- 

bam put in Poſſeſſion. ——1 may add, that, had there been the Uſe of Writing 
among them, there would. always have been Materials prepared, for kill 
Emergencies, as we now have Paper, Stamps, Sc. So that there could 
have been no Obſtruction to the formal Conveyance, by the Shortneſs of the 
Time, From all theſe Circumſtances I conclude, that Writing was not 
known in Canaan at that Time, any more than in Chaldza, when Abraham 
came away, For, if they had had the Uſe of Letters, they would have given 
ABRAHAM the Common Security, tho' he could not have read it ; as we now 
have Deeds made for many People who cannot read them themſelves. 
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e 
Mo Writing at the Time of Iſaac's Marriage. 


75 AAC's Marriage is another remarkable Caſe, which eſpecially required 
dhe Uſe of Writing, had the Art been known, and any proper Materials 
por it. The Family of Bethuel lived at ſuch a Diſtance from the Place of 
Abrabam's Abode, that they could but have an imperfect Knowledge of his 
Affairs; fo that Bethuel's Prudence would naturally inſpire a Concern to be 
informed about them. Abraham left Haran in the 7 5th Year of his Age. 
ee 155 3 Jſaac 
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S. er870RY. of Kesten, 
| Jac was born 25 Years after, and he was 40 when be was married, ſo * 
there could be little Intelligence of bim and his Condition, 65 Years after he 
3 left Horan, and. whe n be reſided at ſo great a Diſtance All: that Time. 
Again; Abrabam's Cvity. would lead one to expect ſuch: an Informa. 
tion From him. Tho' there was a great Simplicity, yet there Appears to have 
been the greateſt Decorum in the Manners of that Age; ſo that it cannot be 
conceived 1 Abrabam himſelf. ſhould negle& Writing to his Relations, on 
ſo important; an Occaſion, One would imagine, that he. ſhould have given 
tbem patticularly bis own religious Reaſons for preferring that Alliance 4 
any among his Neighbours, And tho' he might Have committed it to his 
faithful Servant, to negotiate the Affair, and to anſwer all ſuch common 
Queſtions as their Curioſity might induce them to aſk ; as well as to inform 
himſelf. of any Particulars which he might be curious to know; yet Abra. 
| ham could {We been under no Neeeflity of truſting the whole Affair to him, 
had V. riting been then known in his Family. He needed not to have tied 
him by an Oath to deliver his Letters, ſince the other Servants who accom- 
panied. him, muſt have ſeen it as well as he. And, indeed, there are ſeveral 
other Particulars | in this Narrative, which are equivalent to a Demonſtration 
that Abraham's Servant had 0 Letters to deliver. When he firſt met Rebebab 
at the Well, upon Enquiry who ſhe was, he prepared, or perhaps had ready 
the Golden Ear-Ring and Bracelets, which probably he then preſented to 
ber. After his coming into the Houſe, Gen. xxiv. 23. there was ſet Meat 
before him; but he ſaid, I will not eur until 1 have told mine Errand. N ow 
this was the natural Time for delivering his Letters, if he had any. Had 
| Bethuel's Family known any thing of this Method of Correſpondence, they 
would have expected: that the Letters ſhould. have been firſt produced. But 
they enquired for none, the Servant produced zone, nor did he make any 
Excuſe for it, or affign any Reaſon why he had none. When he declined 

eating till he had told his Errand, Laban faid unto him, ſpeak on; which 
ſhews that he had no Errand to deliver any other way than by Word vf 
Mouth. For they might have read the Letters deliberately, while he re- 
freſhed himſelf, had there been any. But the whole Concluſion was made 
upon the verbal Relation of Abraham's Servant. Then Laban and Bethuel 
anſwered, the Thing proceedeth. from the Lord, we cannot sPEAK UNT0 
Tur Bad or Good. They received a verbal Account of Abraham's Deſire, 
and they returned a verbal Anſwer, Gen.xxiv..z0.——lIf.any Difficulty may 
ſeem to ariſe from the cumberſome Nature of their Materials for Writing, 
yet the Deſign was concerted ſo long before, and the Servant took fo many 
Camels with him, that even Plates of Braſs might eaſily have been conveyed, 
to certify them of the Reaſons of deſiring their Alliance, and to be pre- 
ſerved, as a Memorial thereof among themſelves —From all theſe Particu- 
lars, it is greatly probable that there was no Knowledge of Letters either in 
Abrahant s or Betbue s Houſe, at the Time of Jaac's Marriage. EU. 
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with Gerar. 


[HERE was no Knowledge of Letters in Pbhænicia or Canaan, at the 
Time of Jaac's League with the King of Gerar. Iſaac ſeems to have 
been a leſs public Perſon than Abrabam, and ſeldom to have travelled out of 
Canaan, but upon Neceſſity; as when a Famine conſtrained him to repair 
to Gerar, But this only. Correſpondence which he ſeems to have had with 
any other Nation but the Canaanites, affords Matter pertinent to our Purpoſe 
on this Subjet—After his reſiding ſome Time in the Territories of Gerar, 


and they became vexatious to him, by many little Injuries, ſuch as ſtopping 
up the Wells which Abrabem had digged, and the like; which however were 
in the Commons or unincloſed Grounds.— Abimelech ſeems to have been a 


among his own People, and ſpeaketh to Iſaac in friendly and reſpectful Terms, 


caſioned ſome Jealouſies of him. Thou art mightier than we, Gen. xxvi. 
14, 16, The Hebrew Patriarch, according to the King's Requeſt, drew 
nearer the Borders of Canaan, and continued in very flouriſhing Circumſtances; 
and tho frequent Struggles were renewed among the Herdſmen, yet the 
Animoſity went no further, till aac removed again into Canaan, v. 23.——- 
After ſome time, Abimelech, accompanied with his General and chief Coun- 
ſellor, made him a Viſit in Beerſbeba, and propoſed a League, an Oath, or 
Covenant betwixt them. This was a public Tranſaction, or national League, 
in which they gave mutual Securities, that they would abſtain from all In- 
juries to each other, ſolemnly ratified by their mutual Oaths, v. 31. Here 
are ſeveral ceremonial Circumſtances taken Notice of by Moſes, as v. 30. 
Iſaac made them a Feaſt, and they did eat and drink, and in the Morning they 
Haare to one another. Now ſuch a public Tranſaction between two Nations, 
would ſcarce have been accompliſhed, in any Age or Country where Writing 

was &n0wn, without Exchanges of Articles in Writing; for theſe would beſt 
_ Preſerve an explicit Account of their mutual Engagements, and the Nature 

of their Alliance; and the Confederacy muſt foon become obſcure, when 
they had no permanent Memorial of the Matter of it —But there is no 
Intimation in the whole Narrative, of any Duplicates of written Articles, any 
Tables, Plates, or even Skins, exchanged; it was only a verbal Contract, tho' 
as ſolemn as Oaths could make it. From all which we may conclude, that 
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Me Writing either in Phœnicia or Canaan, at Iſaac' League 


his remarkable Proſperity raiſed ſome Envy againſt him among the Natives, 
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good- natured, generous, and virtuous Prince. He heard of theſe Inſults 


to withdraw from among them, for that his growing Power and Wealth oc- 
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there was.no Knowledge of Letters either in Phænicia or Canaan, at that Time. 
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Ne Letters 3 in Canaan or Syria, when Jacob went 70 Laban... 


1 ERE was no W of Letters i in Canaan or — (Syria, when: 
Fucob went to, or when he came away from Laban. Fathers of 
che Hebrew Nation in their unſettled. State of — 4 2 to ſo 
many different Countries, that their Hiſtory brings us acquainted, in an inci. 
dental Way, with the Manners and Cuſtoms of moſt: the ancient Nations 
all around Canaan, in regular Succeſſion:of: Time. To proceed then, to 
the Days of the Patriarch Jacob. He was fent by bis. Parents to Padan- 
aram, to take a Wife out of Laban's Family, Gen: xxviii.. But Jacob went 
in very different Circumſtances-from what 1/aac had appeared in, on the like 
Occaſion. There was a Grandeur in Abraham's Meffage, tho agreeable to 
the Manners and Simplicity of the Age: But Jacob (probably thro the 
Emulation betwixt the two Brothers, and his being the younger). went in an 
obſcure Manner.— But one would think that Jaac and Rebekah would have, 
at t leaſt, wrote affectionately along with him, and expreſſed their own. ardent | 
Deſire of this Affmnity. They could do no leſs than recommend this Son as. | 
the Heir of the Family Bleffing, to a kind Reception among their. Relations, 
This is what all Parents do, who know any. thing of Mriting to recommend 
their Son as advantageouſly-as poſſible, when going on a Deſign of Marriage 
into the Family; and to fo great a Diſtance, that they could not expect any 
Opportunity of conferring about the Match. Had there been any Know- 
ledge of Letters, or of portable Materials for Writing; then found ont in 
Canaan, Ifaac would certainly have wrote tenderly with his Son, on ſuch an 
Occaſion. And this is the only Cafe we have confidered, in which there 
would be any Neceſſity of regarding the Portableneſs- of Materials: But: 
there is not the leaſt Hint of any Letter which he had to deliver; and the 
Way of relating the Story, implies the contrary. For Gen: xxix. 12. Face 
told Rachel bo he was, and when he came to converſe with Laban, be told 
Laban all theſe Things by Word of Mouth, concerning his Family and Affairs, 
which he could not * ſuch Propriety be ſaid to have done, if T/aac had 
given an Account of it by Letter. But then deſcending with Jacob into 
Syria, we ſhall, I think, ſee Reaſon to believe, that there was no Knowledge 
of Letters in that Country at that Time. Jacob appears to have been a Per- 
ſon of Ingenuity and Application, an enterprizing Man, and of ſufficient 
Ambition. It can, therefore, ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he would have neg- 
lected ſo ſurprifing, and yet ſo eaſy. an Art, as that of Reading and Writing, 
if it was known there. He lived long in Syria, at leaſt twenty Years, Gen. 
xxxi. 38, During which Time, his Curioſity would have * him to im- 
prove 
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Nothing eould be more amuſing to People in the Paſtoral Life, than Books, 


either of Piety or Speculation, of Hiſtory or Poetry. Had there been any 
ſuch Advantages, he would certainly have often relieved the tedious. Hours, 


by ſuch maſculine Amuſements, an recommended them to his Sons. And 


had it been ſo, it could not have been paſt over in ſuch profound Silence in 
ſo particular a Biography, We find accordingly,” that when Laban and Ja- 
cob came to take Leave of each other, Gen. xxxi. 44. they made a Covenant, 


and ſet up a Memorial of it. In this Tranſaction were ſeveral Ceremonies 


obſerved, which we may ſuppoſe agreeable to the Cuſtoms of that Age. 
They raiſed an Heap of Stones on the Place, to be a Witneſs or Memorial 


of their Contract with each other. But the Contract was only verbal, as far | 
as can be gathered from: Mpſer's Relation of it. This Pillar and Heap of 


Stones was at a great Diſtance from either of them, and therefore could not 
be often viſited, as a Memorial of their Covenant, if there had been an In- 
fraction made on either Side. Duplicates of Articles mutually exchanged, 


muſt more effectually have anſweted their End, of aſcertaining the Terms of 


their Agreement, and preſerving the Memorial of them. And, if there might 
have been both the Written Covenant, and this Witneſſing Pillar and Heap, 
yet they would ſcarce have choſen the leſs convenient Method of commemo- 
rating their Covenant, and neglected the more convenient one. And further, 
if this was the cuſtomary Way of ratiſying, or preſerving the Memorial of 
their Contracts, it could have become a Cuſtom, only becauſe they had no 
better Way of recording them. They would not have made uſe of unin- 


ſcribed-Heaps, if they had the Knowledge of Hiſtoric Inſcriptions. Now 
from all theſe Particulars I argue, that there was no Uſe of Writing in Meſo- 


potamia, when Jacob came from thence. If it be ſaid that ſetting up ſuch 
memorial Heaps continued after the Uſe of Letters, as Foſh. iv. 9. we may 


obſerve that, as this Cuſtom had prevailed before they knew Letters, it might 


on extraordinary Occaſions, be made uſe of, afterwards, as a venerable ancient 
Practice, tho no longer neceſſary.— Again, if it was ſet up in the Midſt of 
Jordan, there would be no need of Inſcriptions, ſince Men could not come 
near to read it. And laſtly, it might put Children upon Enquiry into the 


Meaning of it in After-ages, and then they had a written Hiſtory, out of 


Which to draw the neceſſary Informations for their inquiſitive Youth. 
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prove himſelf in any of their valuable Arts, unknown to him 1618 
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s Letters in Jacob's Houſe when Joſeph was Sold; 


AY ACOB's Family knew nothing of. Mriting when Foſeph was fold to the 
Ihmaektes;. or however, there were no portabie Materials then known 
for this Uſe. Had ſuch an Art been then underſtood; Joſeph's Brethren muſt 
have been apprehenfive of their own Danger from it. For he might poſſibly, 
by ſome happy Accident or other, have found ſome Conveyance of a Letter 
his Father; in which he might copiouſly explain the Seeret of their unna- 
tural Uſage, in his own Hand-writing, which his mourning Parent could know 
to be Foſepb's—Now they, who were capable of. ſuch ſavage Brutality, as to 
think of deſtreying him, in. the Wantonneſs of Envy, would have been more 
ſtimulated: to the enormous Homicide, if- they had been appriſed: 
that there was any mors Danger of their being diſcovered, by Bis being ſpared. 
But it doth not appear to have: been either Tnderneſi to him, or Caution as to- 
themſelves, and their being detected; but perhaps chiefly their Avarice, 
which occaſioned his. being /o/d. inſtead of being murdered; As he was ſold: 
for a Slave, they might not fear his Return in Perſon. But a Slave might 
have wrote a Letter, had Writing been known; as is frequently done by Cap-- 
tives now, from Countries far more diſtant than Canaan and Egypt. One 
cannot therefore think, that they. would have truſted to that. of his never: 
having an Opportunity; (which was the only Thing they could confide in) 
for having the Secret kept. For if Fo/epb could write, and Jacob read, he 
might, by ſome fortunate Incident or other, have procured the Conveyance 
of a; Letter to Facod's-own Hand, whatever Vigilance the Sons might uſe to 
prevent. it— And perhaps nothing but ſuch a Ketter could ſatisfy Faces, for. 
his Sons might perſuade him to diſbelieve: any unknown Meſſenger, —From. 
all theſe Circumſtances, we may. infer that there was no-Knowledge of Let- 
ters in Fucob's Family, when Joſeph was fold. And here it may be noted, 
that Foſeph was a favourite Son; and therefore would (doubtleſs) have all the 
Advantages of Education that Jacob could give him. He was himſelf a. 
young Perſon of ſingular Acuteneſs of Genius, and of uncommon Virtue, 
ſo that he would not have failed to get, or keep, all the Improvements, for 
which he had an Opportunity; and therefore we may reaſonably conclude 
that, if Letters were then taught, he would have learned them. But if Jo- 
ſeph did not know Letters, then Tacob himſelf did not. And as he was edu- 
cated under Abraham, who was brought up under Terab, who was brought 
up under Serug and Noah, whoſe Education was with Methuſelah, who might 
have long Intimacy with Adam; therefore there was no Knowledge of 
Letters in the World before Fo/epb's Time, in that Line of Succeſſion from 
Noah to Foſeph. SECT. 
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HERE was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Es vp at the” 
Time of Job's Preferment. The Moſaic Hiſtory: having been 
filent, as to the Affairs of Egypt, from Abrabum 's going thither, in the firſt. 
memorable Famine, to this Period of Foſeph's Settlement there; many Im- 
provements in. Arts might have been made; and particularly Writing, might 
have been invented there during this Period; tho” it had not yet arrived at Canaan, 
or Gerar, or Padan-aram,. in which Places the Hebrew: Patriarchs had been 
moſt con verſant.— But I now proceed to conſider the State of. Learning in 
Egypt, as to this Point of Writing. FVV 
I his Kingdom appears, from the Moſaic Hiſory, to have been a conſider- 
able State, pretty early. Pharaoh had his Princes in Abrams Time, Gen. xil.- 
15. and the Officers of. the Palace in Foſepb's Time ſeem to have been con- 
ſiderably multiplied. There was the chief Butler and chief Baker, Gen. xl. 2. 
which however were, I think, but ſervile Offices. at that Time There was 
alſo a Captain of his Guards, or rather the chief Marſhal or Executioner ; and 
there was the King's-Priſon, the Keeper of which ſeems to have been an 
Officer of Diſtinction. The Court was grown to conſiderable Luxury, for 
| there were: various Meats prepared by the Arts of Cookery for Pharaoh's 
Table; and he was ſerved by Cupbearers,. or Butlers, with his Wine: There 
was alſo ſome Magnificence and Splendor. of Equipage and Dreſs, . for Foſeph, 
upon his. Preferment, was to ride in the ſecond Chariot, to be cloathed in 
Veſtures of fine. Linen, and have a gold Chain about his Neck, Gen. xli. 42, 
43.— The King appears to have been an arbitrary Monarch, who had both 
the, Lives and Fortunes of: the People very much in his Power. For it ſeem- 
eth to have been the King's own arbitrary Act to execute the Baker, and re- 
ſtore. the Butler; and alſo to impoſe what Tax he pleaſed on all the People, 
as in ordering a fifth Part of the Produce of the Ground to be gathered into 
Royal Granaries. And. this appears further by that ſtrong Expreſſion, Gen. 
X11. 44. T am Pharaoh, and. without thee, ſhall zo Man LI KT up bis HAND 
or KOOT in all the Land of Egypt —In this incidental Way we have a pretty 
large Account of the then prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms of the Egyptians. 
And the whole Narrative is thus far very natural and probable. It is very 
natural to. ſuppoſe. that Foſeph, when inveſted with {ich big Authority, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome outward Marks of Greatneſs and Honour. 
And we find, . leſt any. Wound ſhould be given to his Authority, by his re- 
tuning the Name of the Slave, the King gave his new and powerful Mini- 
lter a new Name, expreſſive either of great Capacity, as a Revealer of Secrets, 
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or of great Truſt arid Dignity ; | which manifeſts, that the King gave kim 


complete Hiſtory, 
* "riting in the Hg yet 


the remoteſt Cotners of the Monarchy.” 
Office with due Authority, there muſt have been a Neceſſity of-an authenti 


expre/ as poſſible.” But inſtead of 


be natural to 
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all Kind of Teſtimonials of fig Royal Favoyr: -that were in his Power. And 
finally, to complete all, he married him into one of the noble Families of 


Egypt, to, cen 5 by the Grandeur of this Alliance. Now; 
this is very natural e a an may be thought to be a Tofficiently 
on e th that 8 was then no Knowledge or Uſe of 


;- but dis greatly Afeclibe, If there was. Pot 
Gwas an Office eee of a*Hew Netute; Which was to be executed tho 


In order to the "Diſcharge of this 


Commiſion, unexceptionably 23 


veying ſueh extenfive and unuſu 


forth the Matter of it. The Lerters con: 

owers, (ſhould have beet as Patent and 
aty ſuch regular, written Oommiſſion, we 
have an Aecount (Gen. xli. 4 1.) of Phrrradhs veRBAL Appointment of Fa 


ſeph to this Work. See, I have ſet thee ©vxR all the Land of Egypt. 


Jhatt be over my Housx, and according to 1H WORD bull all my ho 


be ruled —Thix is all the Commiſſion that appeareth. Now here it would 
epet:that the King ſhould have added, have accordingly 
« ordered my Secretaries to dra y up an ample Commiſſion, to be ſigned with 
ce my own Hand, ſealed with my Royal Signet, and atteſted by my princi- 


pal Nobles.“ But, inſtead of any Intimation of this Kind, we have a Sort 


of ceremonial Inveſtiture related in many Particulars, Verſes 42, 43. Pharach | 


took off his Ring from his Hand, and put it upon Joſeph's Hand; arrayed bin 


in Veſtures of fine Linen; put a gold Chain about his Neck ; made bin ride in f the 


JET Chariot ; and they cried before him, Bow THE Kur E. 


The Commiffion was certainly more important to him who was to act by 
Virtue of it, in the moſt diſtant Parts of the Kingdom, fince thefe Cere- 
monies could only have been known at Court. And we cannot, I think, 
have any Reaſon to imagine, that the Silence on this Head was owing to 
Forgetfulneſs in the Hiſtorian. Moſes's Silence, who is ſo accurate a Writer, 


and when he deſcends to ſuch minute Particulars, as the Ring, the On. 


ments, the Chariot, Chain and Proclamation, will amount to a Proof of our 
Point, that Lerters were (probably) at that Time unknown in Egy 
But it may be alledged, in Way of Objection to our Argument, r th 
is no Mention of any written Commiſſion when Daniel was promoted, tho 
Writing was certainly then in Uſe, Dan. ii. 48. To this I reply, (1.) That 
we have only a very ſhort Hiſtory of his Promotion, without Mention of 
any Ceremonies of Inveſtiture. But in Fofep#'s Caſe, the whole Ceremonid 
is related, and yet the Commiffion is omitted. "Thoſe Particulars Which, in 
the Nature of Things, muſt have been of the leg Importance, are related 
circumſtantially; and the uf important are not mentioned at all. (2.) It's 
probable that Daniel's Buſineſs was chiefly in the Palace, to receive the Ac 


-counts of the more itinerant Officers from the remote Provinces ; whereas 
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mpropriety, 


out the greateſt 1 


his Commiſſion, that the Royal Granaries were copiouſly ſtored. Now this- 
laborious Work could not be carried on privately, nor have we any Ground 
to imagine, that the Reaſon of the King's proceeding; was at all concealed. 
Wherever Joſeph came for ſeven Tears together, every Man had Warning of 
the approaching Calamity ;. and ſo might have treaſured up, after the Royal 
Example, what he could ſpare out of his own plentiful Crops. And donbt- - 
leſs, there might be ſome ſuch private Repoſitories. But it is probable, the 
greateſt Part of the People were Unbelievers, as to the prophetic Intimation - 
of the Famine. They might even deſpiſe this unuſual. Sort of Care, as the 
Whim of this obſcure Stranger; who took the Advantage of the King's odd 
Dreams, to work himſelf into ſuch an honourable Confidence with Pharaoh. 
A Perſon muſt have given it ſome fuch Turn as this, or he muſt have been 
very indiſcreet, not to make ſome parallel Proviſion for himſelf. But in 
Fact, we find the Body of the People had not properly improved thoſe Sea- 
lons of Plenty; for their own Stock was ſoon expended, and even the Egyp- 
'rans themſelves were ſpeedily reduced to the Neceſſity of becoming Purcha- 
lers from the King's Granaries—As long as their Money laſted, we hear of 
no Complaints; and LJ apprehend they could not, with any Decency, com- 
plain, who had had ſuch fair Premonitions of the coming Diſtreſs, and 
might perhaps, rather have ſported with, than honoured the Governor's 
unwearied Care, during the Years of Plenty. But when their Money was 
ſpent, and the Famine continued, they proceeded to the Exchange of their 
Cattle; and at laſt to the Sale of their Lands to the King, upon ſach Condi- 
tions as were agreed upon betwixt the Governor and the People. It ras 
indeed 
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be 80 Barter or prin Gruen us e gra Calum Mention of any in 
all this critical Miniſtry. As U 


fully acknowlet ane! 
- ſaved our Lives, we will be Pharaoh's Servants. "They were pleaſed both with 


the Care in providing it, and the equal Manner of the Diſtribution. How 
amiably equitable muſt the Conduct of this great Man have been ! and how 


a Compliance with this Alienation of their e ee Poſſeſſions, ee J 
_ ſtipulated Proportions 1 © 


either the King.or.the People, ſo far as to have left the People of Egypt with- 


this Hiſtory, or the Character of the Miniſter, yet as it falls in my Way, 


mity, enn 


eL veg of . 7 9 
the People, inſtead of fretting. at Je s/ Care of the Roꝝ th 
+ his Paternal C ſs; Gen. xlxil. 25 They. ſdid, eh 


diſintereſted i in the whole, who could pleaſe all Parties, in in ſuch a Scene of 
Diſtreſs, and bring them all in general, to ſo cool, fo unreſenting 


But now, as all the Tree of. ou Lande. in Egypt nder, fa. preat a a 
Chan ge, it is natural to expect that there ſhould be numerous Conveyance 
and — worry . Moſt of the Lands, which were held in ſome Sort of Pro- 

before, were now transferred to the -Crown,: on certain, Conditions; 
which Tranſaction demonſtrates that they had ſome Property in them before; ; 
for if they could fell, they had ſomething of their own to diſpoſe of. On 
this nh room Revolution, one — expect to hear of great Employ- 
ment for Secretaries, or Engravers, to draw Deeds, when ſo many new Titles 
were to be ſettled. So vigilant a Governor would ſcarce have neglected 


out proper, authentic Evidence of their Property in, and Title 70 their Eſtates 
which remained to them; nor to have left the King without due Evidence of 
his Claim to the Royal Proportion i in ſo great a Change. Vet we hear of no 
written Inſtrument public or private, not ſo much as one general Record, or 
Magna Charta of Egypt, which might be the general Evidence, that a elt 
Part was reſerved to the Crown, when he put the old Proprietors i in- Poll 
fion of their ald Premiſes, with this ae annual Rent-Charge. 
Though it is not my direct Buſineſs in this Argument, to animadvert on 


may juſt remark, that there doth not appear any Signs of a Spirit of 2 
fon or Tyranny, in this extenſive Bargain with the Land-holders of Egypt. 
For (1.) It is plain, that Pharaoh could, by his own own arbitrary Preroga- 
tive, take a fifth Part of their Produce for his own Uſe; for otherwiſe there 
would have been ſome Complaints. Or, (2.) The Corn might have been 
purchaſed cheap, in that Seaſon of great Plenty ; ; and the People in general 
were willing to ſell, which gave the Governor the eaſy Opportunity of filling 
his Magazines. T ho I think the former was more probably the Caſe —— 
Now, if it was ſo, Joſeph, at the End of the Famine, (which AY not be ſaid 
to be of bis procuring) did not leave the People in worſe Circumſtances than 
he found them. For he fixed them in the Poſſeſſion of their own Lands, 
only loaded with the Incumbrance of an annual Rent-Charge of a fifth * 
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If i had 2. bad Civil Con When he came into Truſt; this could 
not be his Fault; and when the © Calamities of the Famine were over, this 


pious and potent Governor retained fuch. Influence, as to reſtore to the People 


their Liberties. and Eſtates, only reſerving to the King, who was the Pro- 


prietor of all the Corn, as a flated Tax. Ft Tribe of Fuſilags, 2 Tas : 
uce .0 reſtor ands. 


as. Mr. Stac kbauſe calls it, out of the P 


there was probably this further public Spirit in that Action, that Foſeph Mage 
this Ta a CRETE, Thing, 3 in Lieu: | all e Taxations i” 
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II ſees probable, that Na was no Uſe of Letters i in E pt, Hes . 


or Canaan, when the Hebrew Colony was ſettled in Goſhen. This would | 
plainly require ſome Sort of Title, and the Hebrews would deſire as good a 


one as that Age afforded ; and Fo/eph would procure them as valid a Con- 


firmation of the Royal Grant, as was cuſtomary there. Tho Foſeph was 
not an intereſted, or avaricious Man; yet he was a very ſagacious and pru- 
dent one ; and therefore would have taken Care to have ſecured the Grant 
to his Father's Houſe, by all Sorts of cuſtomary Evidence ; that they might 
not be liable to an arbitrary Expulſion, according to the various Humours 
of his Succeſſors in Power. Now we find that he procured them Poſſeſſions 
in Goſhen, Gen. xlvii. 11, 27. Verſes. And they never, under all their Op- 
Preſſions, were removed afterwards ; for they. reſided | in Goſhen to the lat, 
Exod. viii. 22, —ix. 26. 


And yet, here is the like silence, as to any written Grant, or Charter, in 


this Settlement of the IHraelites in Goſhen, as in the New Settlement of the 


Egyptians own Lands, in the other Parts of the Kingdom. It is ſtill amazing 
that, on no proper Occaſion whatſoever, in ſettling Properties, as to Natives 


or Foreigners, confirming either Sales or Grants, there ſhould be no Mention 


of the only convenient, or however the ma convenient, Method of aſcertain- 
ing Titles, even that of V ritings. 


Joſepb lived many Years after, in great Dignity and Authority. | He was 


30 Years old, when he firſt came into Power, and therefore muſt have been 


44 when the Famine ended. He lived 66 Veats after that, for he died 
when he was 110 Years old ; and ſeems to haye maintained his Credit and 
Significancy to the laſt, _. 

After the Death of Foſe pb, 1 we | haye but a very ſhort A either of the 
Egyptian or Hebrew Nation, or indeed, of any People under Heaven, in the 
Moſaic Writings ; ſo that few Incidents occur to aid us in tracing the Know- 
ledge of Writing, Here is fo great a Chaſm in chis Period of. Hiſtory, that. we 
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for Conqueſt. 


Gen. I. 24, 25. Now we have no Hint of any Vriting, of this Order or Re- 


6 TORY" of KnowLepen, 
FFF / /. ͤ %%% ons EAA ̃ . wo Sea oninds- 

cannot gather, by any Cifeumſtances hett related,” whether the Art of Ww. 
ting was found ovt in this obſcare, and unactiue Period, ot not. 

© The Hebrews cohtinaed in Gofber till Jeſchb's Death, probably with the. 

full Approbation of the Natives; tho I apprehend this happened in a new 
Reign. But the World was now filling Falk with Inhabitants, and it is pro. 
bable, that ſo great a Company as the Nebreuus muſt de grown to, at the 
Time of Yoſep#'s Death, could not well remove to any Part of Canam, 
where they could find Nom to ſettle in, except by Conqueft ;| and: therefore. | 


muſt willingly ſtay on the Crown Lands in Gaſten, where Joſeph had ſet. 


tled them, and which they had by Grant from the Crown. It was not be- 


cauſe they were ſo obſtinately fond of Egypr,. as the moral Philoſopher. feigns, 


but becauſe they could not quietly remove, and might not be ſtrong enough. 
75 pb, om his Death-bed, puts them in Mind that Canaan 
was the Country intended by Providence for their ultimate Settlement; and 
gives Order concerning his own Remains being conveyed thither ; but doth: 
not intimate that they could have any Thoughts of removing at that Time, 


9 


queſt, tho it was to be executed by their Poſterity, who were then unborn, 
and with whom it would have been proper to have left ſuch a Memorial of 


bis dying Requeſt, which none who heard him muſt live to perform; ther- 


fore no Mriting then in Egypt: Yo 


"THERE was no Knowledge of Letters when the Oypreſſions began. 

All that is faid of them for ſome Time is, that their Numbers fe- 
markably increaſed, till at laſt the Fgyptians began to look on them with 
an Eye of Jealouſy. A neu King aroſe that knew not Joſeph. This plain 


Piece of Hiſtory has occaſioned great Debates among the Learned, whether 


this wras a native King, or a foreign Conqueror; whereas there is no Founda- 


tion to determine either Way from theſe Words. So that we cannot con- 


clude, as to our main Point, whether this Art of Vriting, which was not 
known in Egypt, during Joſephs Government, was, or was not imported by 


this new Ring. But one Circumſtance even here is to our Parpoſe. This King 
nero not Joſeph, Exod. i. 7, 8. So that, whether he was a native King, or a. 


conquering Foreigner, it is plain that there was no regular Hiſfory of the At- 
fairs of that Monarchy at that Time. If there had been any Sort of written 
Annals, or particular Records of ſingular and memorableEvents, it would have 


a. . 
£ 


been · impoſſible that fo very extraordinary Occurrences ſhould not have been 


* 7 


recorded, - And, if they had been r#corded, it would have been impoſſible tht 


* 


CHIBFLY RELIGIOUS. FO 
the King ſhould, be unacquainted with them, ſo as to Juſtify this. rong Ex- 

| pteſſion, £2 NEW: King aroſe, ' who KNEW NOT. Foſeph.* — re I 

conclude, that no Hiſtory was begun to be written at that Time, i in. Pf, 
But tho! this Pharaoh was a Native, Hereditary Prince, yet this Relation 


might be-trge, that be knew WOT Taſepb, on ee that . had no 
written Hiſtory among them; conſidering the iſtance from the Famine | 
to the Beginning of the Oppreſſion in this new Reign. 


be King who-was on the Thrane when Jacob. came fat Bott, was a 
much younger Perſon than Jacob, for Jacob bleſſed Pharaoh; + and this 
was an ancient Piece of Reſpect paid by the younger to aged Fertan to re- 
verence their Bleſſing, whatever Difference there was in their Rank and 
Condition. But he might be elger than Joſeph, and die being him, The 
Prince Royal, who was. brought up at Court, might be very well acquaint- 
ed with the Merit of ſo able a Counſellor, who had 10 long and proſ- 

perouſly conducted the public Affairs in this Prince's Minority. But 
when he came to the Throne, he being ſurrounded with younger Courtiers, 
and Foſeph perhaps being retired from Buſineſs, his Memory might 17 
iefſen, and in a third or fourth Succeſſion, he might. not be much ſpoken 

and there would be none alive, who could relate any of the. Sade 
Tranſactions of this extraordinary Miniſtry, of their own Knowledge It is 
therefore very probable that they might ; hs little of Fo/eph in — new 
Reign. What ſhould we now know of our King Jams: | or Charks . = 
* without Books and witten Records? 1 
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Wo Letters 7 77 Egypt when the Sanguinary Edicts WErEe publiſhed 


ADD, Saally. that there was no Uſe of IWriting in Egypt, when the ſeve- 
ral Sanguinary Edicts againſt the Hebrews were publiſhed. I own. it is 
not eaſy to determine the Diſtance of Time from their Settling in Goſhen, to 
the Commencement of their Oppreſſions. But this is plain, that theſe Jea- 
louſies did not commence till they were become conſiderable, and even 
formidable for their Numbers, Exod. i.7. Accordingly, this new King, a 
og” and ſuſpicious Prince, alarms his own People in theſe Words, Exod. 
The People are more and mightier than ue. We 80 not take this as 
literally true, but only as an exaggerating Repreſentation of their very con- 
iderable Strength and Numbers. But it would have had no Pertinency in 
it, had they not been augmented to a great Multitude. We ſee that, when 
1 any 


2 Note, ſome may, perhaps, be for interpreting the 88 thus, [ He knew, i. e. he ap- 
3 not of Foſeph ;] he had not that Affection and Regard for him and his worthy Acts that 
the Pharaob, who advanced him, had; and therefore he would not treat the Kindred of Jeſeph 


fo kindly, If that Interpretation ſhould be allowed, our Argument here would loſe its Force. 
Gen. xlvii. 7, 9. 


a Wir! bee lan near ha owers, a ſmaller Power revalting, oe or 
Joining the other, may turn the Scale. And al "Uh Thann feared, OL 
their eſcaping,. not their attaining bile: Exod. i. 10 
It was upon theſe Jealouſies of their Numbers, that whe” Plans as Opprec. 
Sdn: were formed. And when thcreafing the Severities of their det vitude did 
1 not leſſen their Increaſe in Numbers, the King proceeded to thoſe Sangui nary 
* Edits, for deſtroying the Male Children in the Birth. But in the whole 
Narrative there is no Intimation of a written Edict, it was al enzoined by 
8 verbal Orders from : Pharaoh, Exod. i. 1 5, 16. And the King of Of 
10 the Hebrew Midwives, and. HE SAID unto:them, Mben you'd 
of a Midwife: to the Hebrew Women; if it be a Son, then you ſhall hill 
ut the Midwives feared God, and did not as the King COMMANDED —4 
When their Diſobedience was 'made known to Pharaoh.” Here was again only 
a verbal Remonſtrance vith tend, on their- Non-execution of. . Manon Or. 
ders, before given them. 
When the cruel Injunctions to the Midwives were not com plied with then. 
1 Ppbaraob CHARGED all his own- People, "SAYING, every Son dat is born, you. 
| ſhall caſt into the River. But here again, is a like Silence as to any; written 
Order or. Command. And, methinks, it is very ſurptifing, that the King 
=—_ ſhould take the Trouble of fo many verbal Orders, and ſo many Maag, 
Þ| - firſt to the Midi ues, and then to his. own People, if he had any Kass ede 
4 i of Letters, for thoſe would have been a mueh more compendious, and more 
a een and more diffuſive Publication of this inhuman Decre. 
So that now upon a Review of the Moſaic Hiſtory, from the Creation down 
to this memorable Period, the Beginning of the Hebrew Oppreflions in 
| tg it will, I think, appear probable in the higheſt Degree, that there 
was no Knowledge of Writing in any Country, to which the Moſaic Hiſtory | 
extends. And ſuppoſe now that theſe Egyptian Cruelties might begin about 
Moſes's Birth, then it will be brought e to within about eighty Years of 
the Egreſſion, for Moſes was eighty Years old. when he led the Armies of 
Hael out of Egypt. 
We are now arrived at that Point of Time, Which I think may be juſtly 
called the Birth-day and the Origin of Letters. For we have not only a clear 
Account of the certain Uſe of Writing in Maſess Time, but alſo of one cer- 
tain. Origin, of. it, * miraculous Writi ng the Two Tables of the 1 
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oha. jon 
of Hiſtorians doth not amount to a Pro that there were no ſuch Arts or 
Cuſtoms in the Ages and Ir out tries of which they wrote, merely becauſe 
thoſe Hiſtorians never mention then. 
 Anſw. 1. Ion that in any „ingle Narration of any one Event, there might 
be many Particulars omitted which really did happen. We cannot determine 
what an Author ſhould have ſet down, or what he ſhould have omitted, nor 
what he might think the moſt important Circumſtances belonging to his 
Story. e t t , nt 4 
Al But if one and the ſame Author writeth on a great Variety of Subjects, 
each of which give him very natural and proper Occaſions for mentioning any 
particular Cuſtom or Art, and yet he always omitteth it, for a certain Period 
in his Hiſtory; but if after that Period, the ſame Writer ſcarce ever omitteth 
mentioning the ſame Cuſtom, on any proper Occaſion, is it not plain that 
this Author thought it a Matter of Importance? How can. we account for 
this Conduct in the ſame Author, on any other Foot but this, that the Cuſtom 
was not known in that Age and Country whoſe Tranſactions he writeth of, 
Where he doth not mention it; but that it was Anon in the following Period, 
in the TranſaQtions of which, he fo frequently doth mention it? 
3. If ſeveral Hiſtorians write Volumes on one Subject; as for Inſtance, 
upon the ancient Wars, and in all their Accounts of Afatic, African, or 
European Wars for 3 or 4000 Years, there be an entire Sience about Fire- 
Arms or great Ordnance; ſo that in none of their Stratagems in the Field, 
for annoying or defending Camps, there be the leaſt Hint of Cannonading; 
or in their Sieges, of Bombardments, or Mining, or Battering; would not 
this Silence be admitted as a full Proof, that there was at thoſe Times, no Uſe 
of Fire-Arms in War? Again; if an Author writes the Hiſtory of Eu- 


17 


ropean Wars in the 17th or 18th Centuries of the Chriſtian Ara, and relates 
the Heroic Atchievements of the Patriot Houſe of Naſſau, or Guſtavus Adol- 
Bus; or the Bravery of Turenne, or Cromwell ; or the later Triumphs of the 
Great Duke of Marlborough, and the Prince of Savoy, and our other modern 
Heroes; and every. where mentions Cannonading, Bombardments, and Small- 
Arms by Land, and all. the like. terrible Apparatus in Naval Wars : . But 
never mentions - darting the Javelin, Flights of Arrows, or any thing of 
Archery. Would not this Silence amount to a Proof that theſe Arms 
Were wholly diſuſed in theſe modern Wars?—Now to apply an. | 


35 MS T ORT Kwik) 


for the Uluſtration of the Caſe in Hand, concernin ing Letters, Ga ſo many 
natural Occaſſons occur in the Moſare- Hiſtory, for 'the Mention of Writing, 
on all-which-Occafons it is moſt proper to be made Uſe of, and generally is 
made uſe of, where Letters are known; and yet is not once mentioned on 
any one of wem; Both not this Sfleher of "Moſes ambunt to à rong Pre. 
apres, that Letters were then holly; antun, as in FAR dg of Fire. 
5 80 again 3 1h in all on Deng 
knowh, there is 


Materials, and yet no Mention of PRIN NG once occurs, before the 13th 
Century and yet Printing is ſcarce ever omitted'to be mentioned. '@ftermards, 
'D when Literature is ſpoke: of; would not this profound Silence for 3000 
| Years together, and this frequent Mention of it after the i ch Century, 
amount to a Proof, that the Art of Printing was unknown before that Age; 

even though we had no other Information of the Time of its Invention but 
this, that we never hear of it before, and frequently Hear of it after 
Age 80 J fay, in parallel Reaſoning, fince Moſes never mentions inn. 
on any Occaſion whatſoever, in an Hiſtory of 2500 Years, before the Law; 


and yet mentions it about twenty Times, in the H iſtory-of forty Years, after, 


the Law, this ſingular Conduct in fo accurate an Hiſtorian, cannot well 


be accounted for on any other Suppoſition but this, _ Writing u a 4 * 
vered about the Time of gromg the Law. 


CHA = "ls © 
Letters di diſervered zo Moſes by Revelation. 


NOW proceed to a further Propbfition, vi. That the art of Writing 
was imparted, or diſcovered: to Mankind, by Divine Revelation, This 


the very Letter of the Moſaic Hiſtory. The two Tables were prepared, and 


had the Laws inſcribed upon them, and were delivered into the Hand of 
Moſes, perfectly finiſhed and complete, Exod. xxxi. 18. And be gave unto 


Moſes, hen he had made an End of communing with him on Mount Sinai, two 
Tables of Teſtimony, Tables of Stone, WRITTEN WITH THE FINGER OF 
Gp. And this was according to a Promiſe made to Nees before, Exod. 
_ xxiv. 12. And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, come up to Me into the Mount, and 
BE THERE ; and I will givethee Tables of Stone, and a Law, and Command- 
ments, WHICH I HAVE WRITTEN. So that Moſes had no Hand in oriting 


them, No doubt, Moſes could have been miraculouſly taught to write them, 


as well as to read them. But the Matter of Fact 1 18 related ee and! 
can 


of Braſs and Marble, and of non of Ink ac” ar — | —— 


I Thall attempt to prove by the Arguments following, I. It is agreeable to 
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en pegel ns Reiten why we ſhould reje this plain Aoconnt, when there 
are no Circumſtances in it that put any Violence n our Faith, © © 
2. When the firſt Tables were broke, tho Moſes was directed to prepare 
two other Tables ke the Firſt, the Similitude of which he might eaſily re- 


member; yet they were again miraculouſly inſcribed, Exod. xxxiv. 1. and 


: 


Deut. x. 4. And I humbly think it is not probable that this Inſeription would 
| have been miraculouſly repeated, if Mois could have performed it himſelf, if 
he had learned the Art of Writing before, either in the Egyptian Court, 
where he was educated in all their Learning, or among the Arabians with 
J 3. We never find, in the Courſe either of common or extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, that God interpoſes to perform any Thing for us, which in the Uſe 
of our own Powers, we can do ourſelves. In the whole ſettled Courſe of 
Nature, or common Providence, what we can db, we are to do, and what 
we cannot, God doth for us, by what Inſtruments he thinks fit. The Sun is 
endued with a prolific Heat ; the Earth hath its convenient Surface, of ſuch. 
a mouldy, unadhering Compoſition, as to be apt to receive the Grain into its 
fruitful Boſom ; Water has theſe Qualities that make it capable of Rarefaction, 
ſo as to become ſpecifically lighter than Air, and ſo to float till the proper 
Time of its Condenſation into Showers or Dews ; which, tho” a Succeflion- 
of Wonders, is no Miracle. All this neceflary Apparatus is out of our Power ;. 
this therefore, God in his Providence prepareth for us. But then we can, by 
the Powers he hath beſtowed on us, till and plow the Ground, and clean: 
and prepare, and ſow the Seed; and when we have done this, the Laws of 
Vegetation perform the reſt. It ſprings up and enlarges without. our Help, 
according to the Vegetable Laws. But Weeds ſpring up and grow along With 
it; which would depauperate or choak the Corn; theſe we can, and there- 
fore we muſt pluck up. Here again we ſtand ſtill, and it grows, fills and 
ripens without our Aid: But as ſoon as they can, our Powers come in again, 


in reaping and gathering in, and in all the ſubſequent Offices: neceffary, till: 


it comes in Bread to our Tables. Nature and Providence are analogous in 
their Operations, for they are but the Divine Operations in different Views. 
And accordingly, we never have any Miracles wrought for us, but when 
they are neceſſary, or the beſt that can be done in given Circamſtances: Thus 
when Writing was taught in this Primitive Pattern of it, in the two Tables ;. 
when the Alphabet was fixed, and the Art of compounding thoſe literal: 
Marks into Words was made known, we hear of no more miraculous or Divine 
Writing. Moſes himſelf, after this, wrote every other Law and Statute, as 
he was commanded to do, N 
4. Another Conſideration that may induce us to believe that Writing was 
ſupernaturally imparted to the World, is this, that the State of the World 
was ſuch as to ſtand more in need of this Help, than any Time before. For 
all the Original Traditions were become very obſcure by Length of Time, 0 
hy 
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Publiſher of theſe Laws was unanſwerably proved at the Time of Publication, | 
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this Point, I have met with two Difficulties, tho they are both of them near . 
the Period I fix for the Original of Letters, _ en Of tl "08 
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On the frft Objefion,  arifing from Exod. xvii. 14. 


TFT HE firſt Difficulty occurs, Exod. xvii. 14. And the Lord ſaid to Moſes, 
' WRITE this for a Memorial in a Book, and REHEARSE 1T in the 
Ears of Joſhuah, for I will utterly put out the Remembrance of Amalek from 
under Heaven, Now it is plain, that this Order muſt have been given before 
he received the Tables, if it was given to Moſes immediately after the Action; 
for this Action at Rephidim was before their Arrival at the Mount of God, 
Exod, xvii, 8, 5 — = 
1 | 11.) To 
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the Hiſtory he Action itſcf e 
its Order — Time: Now 6 Inaceutacy in Hiſt tor in ſorting 
down togetber,:\aH{-the principal Circumſtances belonging | 
= Events tho Me he Make way of Tins evi th ths Drown. 
flances happening. For this? ma ent zeturning to the Story 
— prays has been once related ſo fully Loon proper Place —Apre ſe 
| to this good Rule of Hiſtory, tho ſes might receive this Command, to 6x 
cord in Writing this firſt Military Tranſaction, not at the very Time of the 
Battle, but ſome Time after the Event, i. e. when he was inſtructed in the 
Art of Writing: yet that very Command might be here ſet down proleprically, 
to render the whole Narratioe obnoerning the Amalabites more _— 
(3. It is faid that Moſes was to write down this Story, and rehea 
Joſpuab; for this Reaſon, that God would utterly blot out the Name 0 Amalek 
from under Heaven. Now it could hardly be needful to command the Re- 
hearſal of this Story to Foſhuab, at that Time, who himſelf commanded in 
the Battle, for. he. chu have had a very perfect. Knowledge of it then. But 
this Rehearſal would be very proper, perhaps near forty Yearsafter the Action, 
and when Joſbuabh was nominated General ; eſpecially to put him in Mind of 
one particular Service he was to take Care of, even the total Abolition of the 
Amalekites,——That People were devoted. to Deſtruction, as a Puniſhment 
tor their malicious Attack upon Mrael, when they ſhewed not by their 
Marches, any Intention of 5 turbing the Amlekites, It might be in order 
o diſcourage any ſuchyofficious Attempts againſt God's People, from the Na- 
tions which)they did not annoy. But I think there may be a further Reaſon. 
for this Decree for the Excifion of the Amalekites. They had, no doubt, 
heard of che wonderful Appearances of: Providence in behalf of the Hebrew 
Nation; and they, either out of an Atheiſtiral, or. dolatrous:Defianct' of the 
Almighty ;. either 4hbeliaving a Providence, ot truſting in their on Id! 
Gods; attacked the People in the Fatigue of the March, or in a Senſe of era 
Want of Water in that: Place. ; hoping that, in theſe Circumſtances, 
might overthrow and baffle their Confidence in Jehovah, This profane 4 
pbiety ſeems to be intimated, U 6: Becauſe the Hand ef Amalek 15 againſt the 
Throne, or Banner of the Lord. i. e. impoalty lifted up in Deſance of his 
Power and Sovereignty. Thus the be Crities explain this. difficult 
Paſſage, 4) It _ be — Do this Command. was given to Moſes: 
Yor, II, immediately 
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Ex TH - 1 3, 4 7 
ö 14 715 a i SOIT 918 L $5 HET © 
| HE. firſt Tis of his Going api e 33 xix, A 
11 Moſes went up to God, and the Lord" called 76 him out-of i Mon 
rain. The People had removed from iim, and camped before the 
Mount. From this Station Moſes was firſt called up. It was to! receive. the 
zeneraF Propoſals from God to the People, for their being taken (in a peculiar 
zenſe) into Covenant with the Moſt Ech God; God, in this firſt:Conference, 
 referreth-to the miraculous Deliverances he had vouchſafed to ther as a Ar- 
gument to induce them to a Veneration for his Pre , and ſums up in 
general Terms the fingular Advantages; which ſhould: redound to them from 
this ſpecial Union to God: And, finally, ſubjoineth the furcu Conditions of 
enjoying thoſe national Favours, even nivel Obedience to whatever! he 
ſhould afterwards command, Verſe 4, 5, '6,—— Mofes, on his' coming down, 
conveneth the Elders of the Nation, v. . and reports to them what he had 
in from the Lord; and they declare their _ Conſent. to theſe 
general Owertites. ju 65.1 e 
2. Mofes's ſecond. Going up, ver this — ww! = divide Propoſals 


received from them, to make as it were a 5 Keporr of it in Form; Exod. zr. 
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dous Ag ane in 0 e Lacan f the Clo a,” the terrible Lightnings 
flaſhing from it, and blazing round the Summit of the Mount; the Than- 
ders dreadful' Cracks, and the Shaking and'Convulfions of the whole Moun- 
tain, as put the Camp! into unſpeakable Conſternation. Then the heavenly 
Heralds ſummon the Tribes, by a Voice like that of a Trumpet, but loud 
and terrible above all human Expreſſion. This having been intimated before, 
to be the Signal, Moſes leads out the trembling Nation: to the Feen 
Limits of the Mount, to wait for the Publication of the Law. 1 
3. Moſess third Going up was at this Time, by divine Command, (es every 
Time of Going up was, I think; by expreſs divine Conkinand „) v. 20. And 
the Lord called Moſes to the Ti 72 of the Mount, and Moſes went up. For ſon\e 
Time the awful Apparatus continued like the Hetald's Voice to awake ths 
our Attention. But Moſer's Stay at this Time was very ſhort ; for ' God} 

oreſeeing that the daring Curioſity of ſome would tempt them to — 
ond the Bounds preſcribed,” ' haſtens Moſes down, v. 21. to prevent the 
ger of {ach Preſumption, and to renew the ſtricteſt Orders for obſerving = 
appointed Diſtance, v. 24. Vet here is an expreſs Promiſe that he and Auron 
ſhould, at a proper Time, be admitted nearer the · Preſenee. After all this 
aſtoniſhing Preface, there enſued a ſudden awful Silence, and, after this ma- 
jeſtic Pauſe, God, by angelic Voice, pronounced the Ten Commandments, 

the great Abſtract of the whole Law. Upon the Ending of this Promulga- 
non of the Law, in an audible: Manner, all the preceding and miraculous 
Oonvulſions of N ature were renewed, and the affrighted Tribes, with the 


utmoſt Precipitation and- 'Aſtoniſhment, retreated towards the Camp. hut it 
oo E 2 5 


an eternai Steadineſs-of Gear hey 
2328 e ecxact} a to 


py 22. — 
Cloud, &e AND HE ADDED NO MORE, | 


of Moſes, For (1) Tho: os relite Ain o 
qr 1 DPI « that Moſes | alone, 
Far, 


e it certainly muſt have required more Time DOD 
tion of -this Defire, than is here int „ Moſes, and Ms Peop 


certainly wait till they knew the Iffue of this Propoſal, equeſt of My | 
Going up ALONE, Moſes himſelf. dared ua have . to go up, 
out Permiſſion or Direction. (2 ) We have an Account, Deur. n 24, 2 5 
and 2yth Verſes, of the Elders meeti ing together and coming. to Moſes, and 
of a long Conference betwixt — and of their deſiring that all further ; 
Laws might come to them thro his Hands. Now all this Tranſaction was 
ne their retreating, or ga 1 off; and before Moſes. could go up, and 
muſt require ſome Time. And (z.) It appear farther, from v. 28. that 
what we before conjectured, = true, that Moſes dared not go ÞP,,accord- 
ing to their Requeſt, without extraordinary, or divine Direction. But in 
this 28th ver. it is related, that he had a Revelation of God's Purpoſe i of calling 
him up. The Lord heard. the Voice of your Words, . and fpake- unto mm — 
Stand thou here by. Me, and Tui Speak unto thee. all. the Commandments, Sta. 
tutes.and Judgments, which thou ſhalt teach them. This Revelation was made 
to him, while he was among them; and before he was actually called up to 
the Mount the fourth Time. But tho the heavenly Correſpondence might, 
this Day, end with the audible Proclamation of the Decalogue, and Mes. 
might not immediately go b. yet, as it was in ſuch cloſe Connection win 
their Fears and Requeſt, it is { et down, Exod. xx. 21. as if he had imme- 
diately gone up into the Wen 80 that bers is an evident t Alea 
Ex 


od. xx. 21 
4. The fourth Time of 7 ing up was s that Which is more diltnah) 
related, Exod. xxiv. 1, 2. , 18. And be ſaid to Moſes, come 


| | , and 70 of the Elders, 
and Mosrs ALONE ſhall come nar the Lord. This was agreeable to their 
; and Aaron's going- with, b Moſes, Was according to a Promiſe, Euud. 


to 2. e 0 = mei | 
the Mount, or the ible Public: 
which is; ſet down, Exad, Xxxiv. 17% 
ſtances agree. Aarun gocth up, with 
to a certain Diſtance ; Moſes goeth ale beyond thoſe Limits, accordi 
the Peoples Dęſre; and agrecable to the; very ſhort anticipated Accour 
it, chap. xx. a1. Moſes. dem naar £0 the. thick Darkneſs ubere God wr; 
where, in the, Energy of his Preſence, . he was peculiarly manifeſt... This 
Going up is more: Mens iy related, as; to the Ends of dirine Wiſdom, in 


f the Ten nde till this, 


theſe miraculous Interviews, Exed. Ir. 12. Aud the Lord cid unto Moſes, 
he Mount, and BE THERE, and ] will give thee Tables of 

Stone, and a Law; and Commandments, which I'mave WRITTEN, that thou 
ng up at this Time, was in order to re- 

ceive the Laws; and his bein there 97 ſome Time, was for the greater 8o- 


Come ußpß to Me in be 


nayeſt teach them. Now Moſes goi; 


lemnity, and that he might have Time to fix it in his Memory. This was 
the firſt forty Days Stay in the Mount; in which Space of Time he received 


all the Lawys, of a 1 55 and moral Nature, which are ſet down from Exod. 


xx. 22d ver. to the End of chap. xxiſi. And at ſuch Intervals as God faw fit, 


be alfo received the Ceremonial and Ritual Part, ſet down from the Beginning 
of the twenty fifth Chapter, to the End of the thirty-firſt, And then this 


beavenly Conference was cloſed with the Delivering the Two. 7 allet complete, 
into the Hands of the favourite Prophet, chap. xxxi. 18. 

5. There is no Chaſm in the Hiſtory, betwixt Exod. xxxi. 18. and chap. 
xxxii, 7; 15, 19th Verſes. - We have 777 amazing Story of their Idolatry, in 
the Matter of the Golden Calf, circumſtantially related, and the Time when 

this Abomination happened. In the Height of their impious Joy, Moſes 


ſurprizeth the People, on his Deſcent, | Ai the firſt forty Days; Stay on, the 
1 — he came down. 

But yet, ſo provoking was their flagitious Mir th, in which be found them, 

that in the Sallies of his Indignation, he broke the T ables, as he drew near 


Mount. He was informed of it, by God himſelf, 


the Camp.— This was no Time for commupicating any of thoſe Judgments 


and Seatufer imparted to him in the lang, heavenly Conference. All was 
Infinite Confuſion thro the whole Camp, and the Occaſion was 100 profli- 


gate to admit of acious Communications, Moſes. himſelf was. in the 
higheſt Renne Spirit, and a5: cg an th Slaughter among 
the guilty Tribes, ol thoſe who, were /# uſpefted, or perhaps were now to be 
moſt concerned in fomenting that impious Diſtruſt in Gad. And this was to 
be executed with inexorable Severity on the neareſt ions, ver. 27. 


There was great Wrath declared againſt them from the Lord. . Moſes him- 


{elf was in the greateſt Agonies of Fear, leſt Sod, ſhould, be provo 


total. Deſertion of them. For many ſevere, T 83 * ae, 
which, 


obs be by. © 3 
iny Order for Moſer's. Rar porn 525 


my in this Order, all the Greum- 
him, according to the former Promiſe, 
g to. 
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of Ster fü chi Talbots 5 en been ed with 

x Pardor 10 the Rein 'of his Pre ence, Ne God Tha: kit 
im f Ng | 'Mercies) a at 1aſt-obtaineth, a 1 55 
efence in the Mount, E 0 * 


4 with 155 im two neu Table 2 and: G8 tn to inſeribẽ v on 
of the former Tables which be had broke, ar 


theſe Tables the Ten Commandments, and Aeli vered them 
Moſes, Deu. x. 
delivered to Moſes fiſhed: ke yo firſt 5805 tbat he had to Hand ih 
any thing about them,” but þ rrying them Mo] 
Arutted in Reading the firſt” ables, ut, might have forgot the Character, 
after they were ſo Thatteted, the fo he ad them repeated ; Sons 0 
perfected in Reading and Writing, before he came the ſecond Time from his 
forty Days Stay on the Mount. For before he came down he received the 


us inſcribed to 


have Tmade a Covenant with Thee, and with Iſrael, | 

After this Command for Writing the Law, and after Receiving the Two 
Tables as a Pattern for Writing, Moſes oeth down from the ſecond forty 
Days Abode upon the Mount; attended fovever with this peculiar Circum- 
Nance, that his Face ſhone with a ſupernatural Luſtre and Radiance. When 
be came down to the Camp, he convened the Elders ; and tho” not only the 
Elders, but Aares himſelf, were terrified at the miraculous Shining of his 
Countenance; yet, u pon his further Converſation with him, they and all che 
People came near; af he gave them in Commandment all that 10 Lord bad 
poken to him in Mount CR Exod. xxxiv. 32,—Now I . e this is the 
fame Totetview and the "Jane Inſttuction, which is proleptically mentioned, 
Exod. xxiv. 3, 4. And, indeed, it appeats to me neceffür rily to be allowed. 


For chere had been no Ce declared to the People, beine this % Coming 


down from the Mount. There is no Command mentioned for Mriting an) 
Law, or. Covenant, till this Time. There could be no Statutes or Judgments 
imparted to che Feop le 775 this Time, for there was no fit Opportunity 
for it. Now, Brod et 4. it is faid that Moſes Tol p the People ALL 
the Words of the Lord, auch LL the Fud 8 and he rer? ALL be Wor ords 


of the Lord. Now it en. by the whole Hiſtory, that he had no Juds: 
=» 


2 N 5 "IM ; 
gp 3 Friar” * 2 oh vo 


. 


d God adcordin ny 5 470 f 0 on 
4. From which Words i it is clear, that the ſecond Tables 9 were 


| and for Writs fring g don the Law, Exod. xxxiv. 27. The Lord fad 
to Moſes, WRITE THOU o theſe e Words; for after the Timo of theſe, Vl 


ments to FOR which be could * rived: om God, before bis 
up for forty Days, in » the, Mopy 8555 nt.; ape he had no "2x 

delivering any, before the / Oetz Sta; ſo that whether he could 
write or not, he eould not either Write, 4 c or Tell Judgments, which 
he had never 'reveived;; nd he did r receive thefe * Judgments % re that 
Time, but at that Time, or as near as it could be after” it, Deut. iv, 14. But 
no upon the People's due Humlinttes, and. che fit for ths 21 
nifeſtations of. the divine E ene ere ate to them bene r in Ole 
Tables, "niet reads 2 diſtinelly to the People, - Bond: xnimiy: Fan 1 

This ſhort Account of it here is ſufficient; becauſe it is rel wore 
largely, _ xxiv. from the ſecond to the ninth Verle. Wh: 


Tua it muſt bo. f, 1 think, 1 here: pnovedi; hgh, i. — 0 —— be 
naturally accoun difor.. In onder to Which, I this Conjocture.—— 
The Books of the Law' were not publiſhed. all together, but ſucceſſively; 
having perhaps their Priority according to their Importance. The general 
Ahſtract of. the Whole, was firſt audiby publiſhed in the Ears of the whole 
People, and miraculouſly written-as'a Pattern for Writing. Then 
Branch as of greateſt; Conſequence, the moral and i 
delivered of Cid to Miſes; and in that Order was firſ 
| ple in Teaching it verbally; and in bike Manner it was firſt deities eaux 80 
that it was the the ve firſt B or little Volts of human Wang that. 
ever was in in tlie World: a Br er tC TY 
Ĩ) is firſt Volume probably * with tl of Words i in 1 ent a 22. The 
Lord ſaid unto Moſes, thus thor ſbalt ſay unto the Ghildren of Iſrael, 14 have 
ſeen that I have talked: with hw from n 8e. | "And this Part of ths Law 
ended, Exod; xxiit. 33:. 2 { 
Now it was: very natural to insert, at the End of this firſt Book, an Histo 
ical Account of what did actually happen upon its being finiſhed or wrote 
out, via. The diſtinct Reading. it to the People, and their dutiful Reply, when: 
they heard it ow and read; and alſo the. Sacrifice wWhieh was: ſolemniaed 
on that Occaſion, where Moſes preſided, and the Firſt-born officiated, ver. 5. 
and then the ratifying. the Covenant, by the fyriakling he Mido bank on the 
Book, and the Altar, and the People. 5 
TDhoſe Laws which related to thkir Ritual off Worlip, the 'Pabinadte, 
| Veſſels, ſacred Garments, and other Utenſils, were not of ſich ! ition,! 
Moſes could communicate thoſe at Leiſure, as ſhould: be neceſſary. for the 


Direction of the Artificers for the preparing the Materials ant working thein 
up. So that now, upon the whole, I take it to be ſufficiently clear, that there 
is no Account even of Moſes bimſol f writing one ſingle Line, before he came 


2 from the Mount — laſt Tine wn ts grows! Table * i 
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Ur after Moſes lift Jeſce at 
upon every intural Oocaſion, 


eee ae od he Ln in « Bock, un d 


hi 
coming down, Exod; xxxiv. ꝶ7. - Br 
2. He actually did ACCO ordingly write one Part, and yy T She aba 
Brod. XXIV. 4. 7. | "a 544 et I n 4 Mo ot n 1995 
8. He was cormmaided un c itt the Story of the War with Mr An alli, 
er the ſpecial Uſe of iYoſbuah; Exod, xvii. 14. Ati f e bm e 
after a ſhort Recapitulation of ſome of the'F m 401 bm 


* 


other efital Pri 
ciples of Religion and Virtue, lays down this Direction or Command, Deut. 
v 9. Thou ſhalt write them on the Poſts of thy Houſe, and on thy Gates, 


5. In the Deſcription given of the Duty of their Future Kings, one be- 
| 4 Part of the Regal Care and Employment was to be, Writing a 


of the Law, and reading frequently therein, Deut. vil. 18, rgth Verſes... 
6. Moſes layeth an Injunction upon them, when they ſhould be ſettled in 
Cimaan,. to taks the utmoſt Care in the the moſt Manner to record 
theſe Laws, on Columns plaiſtered properly for this e and plainly wrote, 
that they might be eaſily read, Deut. xxvii. 3, 8, and ↄth Verſes. 
Immediately after the Rebellion of chrub and his Company, when. God 
as by a Miracle determine the Controverſy about the Prieſthood; be - 
ders Moſes to procure twelve Rods, and to write the Names of each Head of | 
bis Tribes upon his Rod, to diſtin iſh whoſe Rod ſhould be found in Bloſſom, 
Numb. xvii. 2. So that Writing bon came into familiar Uſe among them. 
8. We have, Deut. Xxxi. 9, 11, 26. a finiſhing Hand put to the whole 
written Law, and to all that Moſes with the Aſſiſtance of Inſpiration wrote, 
even the whole Pentateucb. This finiſhed Volume he delivered to the Priefts 
and to all the Elders of Mael, with this final Order, that it ſhould be fatedy 
read in their ſolemn Aſſemblies. And he delivered to them a correct 88 6 to 
be laid up in, or by, the Ark of the Covenant. | 
9. We find the Uſe of Mriting ſoon brought into all their Nedoml nd 
Civil Affairs. For, Numb: Xxxill. 27 Moſes ore their! Goings out, "according 
to their Jour , byithe Commandment of the- Lord. We ſee they were net 
to be any longer liable. to the like Uncertainty in the Knowledge of their pal 
Affairs, as they muſt have formerly been; for, by Divine Command, the) 
were to aflift their Memory by Records. And this ſeems to be in Part a Pa- 
rallel to the Journeying of the Patriarchs ; therefore their not cbufingto wil! 


ſuch A | Hiſtory, or not being commanded to do ſo, was becauſe Writing _ 
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apbical, as well as other Hiſtorical Purpoſes. The Diviſon of 


the Land ol Moſes, to the two Tribes and an half; and 


—And it ſeemethi eee was brought into 


Land of Canoan, made, by Majes, to.the two Tribes and an half; 
by their victorious General, to the nine Tribes and an half, could not well 
he performed without a puiictual Writing denn this 9. , If God mn. 


- 
* 
4 


manded Moſes, to record in Writing all their: Journeys, it ſhould appear as ne- 
ceſſary that this Divan ſhould haye been as carefully recorded, on which 
their Peace ſo much depended, after their Journeying was over. Accordingly, 
the firſt Part of the ancient Book of © Fa/huab ſeemeth to have been a kind of 
Journal of the War, drawn up by this, great Commander himſelf, with a 
Geographical Deſcription of the conquered Country, like Cz/ar's Commen- 
taries ; tho it might, in ſome Things, be afterwards methodized by Samuel, 
who was himſelf a Prophet and a Governor. So that this Book was not only 
an Hiſtory of the War, but alſo. an authentic Survey, or Doom's-Day-Book, 
always ready to be appealed to, as a final Deciſion, in all Diſputes about Pro- 
perty By e NESS Ear Goa dt he ent Et. 
And now, when the People were in conſiderable Part ſettled, all their 
principal Civil Affairs, as well as Sacred, were committed to Writing. 
Foſhuab, ſome Time before his Death, conveneth the Heads of the Nation, 
and along with a ſtrenuous Exhortation to Obedience, to the Divine Law, he 
referreth them to the Geographical Deſcription, or Survey of all the Country, 
comprehended in the Royal Grant of Providence, tho much of it was then 
unconquered ; and he encourageth them to undertake and*proſecute the Con- 
queſt, Fob. xxili. 3, 4, 5. They had the Magna Charta of the Hebrew State, 
with this Survey annexed, viz. the Law of God, and Obedience to which 
Law was to be their Security of holding theſe Lands. The Geographical 
Deſcription in Writing contained an Account of the Countries granted to 
them; and the Law in Writing contained the Conditions of their holding 
Poſſeſſion, or of perpetual Tenure, So that in 40 or 50 Years Time, Writing 
Was applied to all their Affairs. 5 1 8 
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The third Objeftion, concerning what may be called Moſes's 
wo) Hence, as zo the Revelation of Letters, confidered. 


34 OP T may be objected, that Letters were not miraculouſly diſcovered 
I to Moſes; becauſe he taketh no Notice of this Event of the fir 
Revealing or Diſcovery of this Art. His Silence is a ſtrong Preſumption 
ASeinſt this Propoſition ; ſo that the Argument of the Silence of the Hiſtorian, 
ſo much inſiſted on before, recoileth. aa 
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as ſoon as he was capable of it.“ 


3. If Moss kww Writing when he went up to the Mount, then this 


miraculous Inſcription on the Tables was very liable to Impoſture. It was 
performed in Secret, and therefore the People could have nothing but Mere 
own Word for it, that it was divine Writing. But if they had never heard 
of Writing before, and knew that Moſes could mt write, they might very 
well believe it to be Divine, according to his conſtant Report, that it was the 


Finger of” God. But yet as, 


4: God never appealeth to any Miracles, but ſuch as are out of the Reach 
of any known human Power, either as to the Matter or Manner of the Ope- 
ration; ſo this wonderful Operation of Writing. is not appealed: to fer a Prof 
of its coming from God. The Miracles appealed to, as Credentials of a 
divine Miſſion, are ſuch open and public Operations as are above any known 
human Power to imitate and counterfeit in all their Circumſtances. Thus 


Writing was a ſupernatural Diſcovery, or Revelation from God. It was not 


found out by Moſess Sagacity, any more than the other Laws were the 
Effect of his own Reaſoning, But Mees calls the Inſeriptipns on the Tables, 


the Finger of God, and he calls the other Laws the Speaking of God. The 
People neither ſaw the Tables delivered, nor did they hear any Words ſpoken 
befides the Ten Commandments : But the other Miracles of Mount Sina, 


which they ſaw and heard, were appealed to, as a Proof of * 


* Vid. Owen. Theologoum, p. 292. © Cum autem nulla Veſtigia extent Scripture alicujus 


« Sacræ, ex Dei mandato, exaratz ante Deluvium, Literarum Uſum tunc temporis cog” 
tum non fuiſle, Hali ſuſpicari, cum res certa ft” 
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cu i 
from Godyhinſct, er ſome Angel ar heavenly Miniſter appointed by him. 
It muſt doubtleſs be very aſtoniſhing to the People, when they found dumb 
and lifeleſs Stone capable of conveying to them the Mind of God, for ſpeak- 
ing Stones mult have been very amazing, while they were a new Thing in 
the Earth. But yet, as this was only imparting a new Art, which would 
ſo ſoon come into general Practice, it is never appealed to as a Miracle, tho 
it really was ſo. It could be but once a Miracle among them, being capable 
of being repeated afterwards as oft as they. pl ; whereas the Thunder- 


i * % * " 5 d ww. ' * * \ 


ing and Lightning could never be by them repeate 
F. There were many Revelations given to Mankind, before the Law, and 
many aſter it, The firſt Law, concerning the Tree of Knowledge, the Pro- 
'miſeconcerning the Seedof the Woman's Vittory, the Laflitutian of the Sabbath, 
the Law andPromiſes to. Noah, on the new Plantation of the World. Theſe were 
all public Things, in which; all human Kind were concerned ; yet they do 
not appear to have been wrote at all, till Meſers Time. There were many 
the giv 


after ag. the Tables, as the whole Syſtem of Worſhip under the Jew!/þ 
Occonomy ; the Laws of the Hebrew Commonwealth under a ſpecial Theo- 


cracy. The Prophecies concerning the Meſiah before be came; the whole 
Dodrine of our pea, by bin ; the authentic Aſſurance of our Accep- 
tance upon true Repentance ; and even the bringing Immortality to Light, in 
the Diſcovery of a Reſurrection State. Al theſe Revelations were at laſt 
voritten; all were written by Divine Command ; and yet a/ were written by 
the Hands of Men, except the two Tables alone. Is it not very inexplicable, 
that none of all the Revelations before the Tables, ſhould be written at all, 
at the Time of their being given? and that none after that Time ſhould be 
written, but by the Hands of Men, and yet the Tables ſhould be miraculouſly 
written by the Finger of God ? All this is inexplicable on Suppoſition that 
Writing was known before the Tables: But on the contrary Suppoſition, all 
is intelligible and natural. And it is very credible that Writing not having 
been diſcovered by the Sagacity of Man, God ſhould condeſcend to reveal 
it, to anſwer ſo great an End, as perpetuating the Knowledge of his Will, 
when the Life of Man was ſo much ng „ as not to be capable of pre- 
ſerving it_by Traditien, | | | 
6. I further obſerve, that all is ſet down by Moſes, that could be neceſſary 
for his firſt Readers to be informed of, concerning the Original of Letters, 
They knew as well as he did, that the Inſcriptions on the Tables were the Ori- 
| ginal of Writing among them. There could be no Neceſlity of inferting that 
Remark in that Age, becauſe the whole People knew it. And tho' it was a 
Miracle, it was not appealed to as a Miracle, fince there were Multitudes of 
conſpicuous ones beſides. As far as it was neceſſary for future Ages to know 
this Point, they were to find it out, by reaſoning on that correct Hiſtory, 
which Moſes wrote of Events paſt, and their Obſervations on * in 
F 2 After 
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W e ee PR 
Law, nor PRs omitted it ng $6 that taking all theſe, Oiroiimaſtagces w. 
gether, I think it muſt be owned that Moſes relates this Trance In ſuch 
2 Manner, as to be equivalent to ſaying, God now revealed Letters. We 
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That: none is ever mentioned in hows Time. ” 
| | Letters *. themſelves. 7 


N Ak E uſe of a third Argument to prove U Probability of & EY | 
I being im parted by Revelation, that there is no Inſtance mentioned in the 
World, within known Time, of any one finding ont of himſelf the Art of 
Reading, and Alphabetical Spell ing. Tho' it is now familiarly known to 
every body, that a Man can upon Paper ſend his Thoughts to another Ten; 
one hundred, or one thouſand Miles off; and tho' the Characters he makes 
uſe of are known, yet J have never heard of any one that could learn of them. 
ſelves, what ſeems ſo very obvious a Thing, the componnding theſe Cha- 
racters ſo as to make Words, or Sounds, out of them. The Europeans have 
for ſeveral Ages converſed with the whole Coaſt of Africa; and different 
Parts both of Aſa and America, (where the undiſciplined Natives carry on 3 
Commerce with them) without teaching them any Notion of an Alphabet. 
The Natives obſerve, that by a Bit of Paper, they can impart their Mind to 
each other, far beyond the Reach of Seeing, or Hearing; and yet not one 
of them, without Inſtruction, ever find ont the Way of accommodating 
theſe Characters, or any others, to expreſs their own Words, or Language, 
from the inventive Chineſe, to the rudeſt Hotentot, or Mexican. 
here is ſomething ſo aſtoniſhing in this Art, as may juſtly authorize our 
calling it, indeed, a Divine Art. It was perfect at firſt, and has never re- 
ceived what can de called any Improvement of Alphabet, from the Beginning | 
-to this Day. The Alphabet for all Languages, or that would: accommodate 
to all articulate Sounds, are found in the Hebr#w Decalogue, and all the He- 
brew Letters, except Tech. All the Ways, in which the Organs of Speech 
came to be made uſe of, to touch each other, in pronouncing articulate 
Sounds, have a Mark or Character for them, and a Name expreſſive of their 
Power in Sound, whether Guttural, Labial, Lingual, Dental, or however 
diſtinguiſhed. And tho” ſome Letters are added to the Greek Alphabet, 
ſuch as 9, x, 4, ©; yet theſe Compounds will not add to Language any new 
Sounds; F will ſound like e, & like x, they are but p and c with an Aſpirate, ot 
H, ph and ch. And the Original Alphabet of the Decalogue has Letters to 
| anſwer them; as Caph and Koph, > and p, and » Pe, with or without a 
Dageſb, as N as any improved ones. 8ECI 
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The 05 lau, coke i from the Mention 770 aber Books in ; Moſes . 
N. Ire confide ered. 


| Nother Objedtion that may be made to this Nebedtes, may be nike 
from the Mention of other Gs in- nne own. Writings, ſuch as 
theſe which follow. BIB» L 
(1.) The famous Inſtance is Numb, XXI. 14. Wheref fore it is ſaid in the Book of 
the Wars of the Lord, what be did in the Red Sea, and in the Brooks of Arnon. 
There is great Obſeurity in the Hebrew, in this Place, which has occaſioned 
Diverſity. of Opinions among Commentators and Critics. The Septuagint Ver- 
ſion gives the Text this Turn: If is ſaid in the Book, that the War of the 
Lord Rindled a Fire in, or eb up Zoob and the Brooks of Arnon. They 
ſpeak not of the Book f the Wars of Febovab, but they refer to ſome Book. 
this Verſion it is manifeſt, if the Hebrew Copy was the ſame we now 
make uſe of, the 72 Interpreters muſt have miſtook the Initial Letter Vau for 
Zain ; reading Zoob inſtead of Vabeb: And as they took it for the proper 
Name of a Place, there could be no certain Guide to the Orthography, . by 
the Senſe ; fince the Original Reaſon for giving Names might be frequently 
loſt. But then they did not take Beſuphah for a proper Name, for this is the 
only Word in the Hebrew Text, to anſwer to the Gree Word $pa29105, made 
uſe of by the Seventy: Yet again, they muſt have taken it for a Noun, tho 
they tranſlate it as a Verb, which will agree with the Idiom of moſt Lan- 
guages ; to in fame, or to put into a Flame, is equally juſt Expreſſion. 80 
that they took the Senſe to be this; It was named in ſome Book, that the 
War of the. Lord put or left Zoab (perhaps Moab, according to Grotius) 
Beſapbab, in a — in violent Cumbuſtion, or Agitation; a ſtrong fi igurativs 
Manner of Speaking to expreſs the utmoſt Perplexity, 
(. 2.) Others, pointing differently from the Septuag int, give this Senſe : 
Wherefore, in the. Book of the Wars of the. Lord, it is sAl p, or related, what 
be did at Suphah, and the Brooks of Arnon. Theſe Commentators, taking 
Famar in the Preter Tenſe, confider this Book as an Amorite Hiſtory, record- 
ing their late Conqueſts of the Moabites, and here cited by Meſes. But, as 
the 1 ingenious Mr. Pyle [upon the Place] obſerveth, it is very hard to account 
for it, how theſe Pagan Records could be. called the Book: of the Wars 8 
Jebovab; eſpecially if we conſider that the Amorites were at that Time ripe 
for Deſtruction; and probably more pee and abandoned than the 
Moabites. 
3.) Others, not ſatisfied with this Conjecture, that this Book was an 2 


rite Hiſtory, tranſlate Jamar; in the F uture Tenſe ; IT sh ALL be ſaid or 47 
late 


+ the an and the Vidtories at vuleb h 
A Suphah, will be. memorable Things in the After-Hiftory of the Warlike Pro. 
| grels of the People of God. This Senſe Mt. Fyle and Le Clere eſpouſe, ang 
if this be the N then this Paflage of * doth not Aer our A 


2 lated, vi. theſe BN of x 


ö ment. EY OP. CASES . APY lg — * . Gn 6. * oF W 
(A.) The Engliſh Tranifarors ent to ke this Paſſage for a vega but 
3 take Lebeb for a Verb, fecit, or dedit, what he did Beep In or at * 
3 Red Sen. 


eke de moſt probable Aecede r the wie to „teh: 1 an 


was then. among the Hebrews a Book, called the Book of the'Wars of the Link 


from which Book this Verſe was a Citation: That this Boot was 


'bably) a Collection of Poems," or Hiſtorical Songs, compoſed on the 
moſt memorable Occurrence 


2 


| F = and devout Perſons might well be ſuppoſed to employ their Wit and Gening 
Nn ſuch an uſeful Manner, in the Leiſure of the \ ilderneſs, and in the Exer. | 


dle of their new Art of Writing. Now as the Paſſage of the Armor, and 
the Action which accompanied it, was one of the firſt Military Undertaking 
bf that Generation, the Commencement of the War, and the Introduction 


into the ppoſe, that there 


promiſed Inheritance, it is natural enough to ſu 


might be ſome ſhort devout Ode or Hymn, compoſed on Occaſion of this firſt 


| Succeſs, This might be r 
mate them in their further Military Fatigues. And tho! this Action near the 


Arnon, was but a little Time before the Death of Moſes, yet it t being an Open. 


ing their Way into the Land, it would be very memorable. © This Song, or 


the laſt Compoſitions of this Kind, might be grown very familiar, before the 
„ —yY _ Part of the Book of Numbers, and be proper to refer to, 
when ge of the River was hiſtorically related. Again further, if we 


and ſeveral other Verſions, it may, by putting Yau for Jod, according to the 
Uſage of the Hebrew, as to the Letters Ebeui, be tranſlated what 4 gave or 
did [dedit or fecit] Beſup hah at the Red Sea; and this will be very pertinent 
connected with this A tion at the River of Anon. The Events bei 
the Paſſage of a Rrver, and the Paſſage of the Sea, and being both remark- 
.able Changes of Country, the Poet inſerted them both t ogether in this me- 
morial Hymn. It is manifeſt, that the Taſte of cee litele memorial 
Odes, on remarkable Occafions, did obtain among th 
the Digging a Well in an Extremity of Thirſt, furniſhed Matter for one of 
theſe ſhort gratulatory Hymns. And I take it, that Verſes 25 to the 3oth, 
afford us another Inſtance of a Military devout Song, compoſed on Occaſion 
of the Conqueſt of the Amorites. The People of I/rae! having conquered 


_— their own — as —_ gained over a — People. Hoſh- 


© chen beſet dem tht? "the Wide "Pow 


epeated, and perhaps ſung, by the Troops, to ani. 
Hymn, might be compoſed immediately after the Event ; and being one of 
take Vaheb to 15 not a proper Name, but a Verb, according to. our 295 | 
ng ſimilar, 


as Numb. xxi. 17. 


Heſhbon, which Kingdom had lately had ſuch Succeſs againſt Moab, they cc. 
—_ 


2 
b 


2 


CHIEFLY! RELTGIOUS. 


vnd oucceſd cin Moab is recited in the firſt Part of the Ode, Perſe 27, 
28, 29. and tlie Hebrews Specels againſt, Heſbbgn, in the latter, v. 30. We 

have ſhot at them. Heſhbon, the Capital” of this bunt Kin gdom is periſoed, | 
which was lately triumphant. + 
2. We meet with the Mention of another Book, 2s well known among them,; 
viz, the Book of Faſber, Joſh. x. 13. and it appeareth to have been a noted 
Book long after, 2 Sam. i. 18, I apprehend this to be the ſame Book with 
the Book of the Wars of the Lord; viz; a Collection of devout Poems, or ſa- 
ered Songs, compoſed on remarkable Occaſions; and ſome way joined toge 
ther, and gathered into One Volume, tho of different Dates. Thus it 
might contain both the ＋ mg Song on the Conqueſt of Adonibezekh, attend- 
ed with the preternatural enon of ſtopping the Sun; and David: 
might add to be the Funeral Poem on the Death of Saul and his Sons. 
Mr. Pyle's fine Criticiſm goeth a great Way to determine as to this Opinion. 
Faſher may be naturally derived from the Hebrew Root: vw ſhur, to fing; 
and ſo all theſe Citations may refer to the Hymn or Song-Book, or to the Col- 
wo of. devout hiſtorical Poems, or Odes. And the Quotations, being all 

a poetical Strain and Manner, Arengthen this Criticiſm beyond reaſonable 
| Exce tion, 

— here offer a Copjecture, as to the Materials out of which our: pre- 
ſent P/alms were compiled. Many of theſe ancient Poems might be com- 
poſed by Moſes himſelf, under all the Inſpiration that was to render them: 
true and edifying, Suppoſe the Song of Moſes on the paſſing of the Red Sea, 
Exod. xv. was one of the firſt in the Collection, which might be made, as to 
the Subſtance of it, on that Occafion, tho not penned till after the giving 
the Law, Pſal. xc. was certainly the ' Compoſition of Mofes, and probably 
made upon the laſt Reduction of Man's Life, when all that Generation was 
to die in 39, Years: Many. were compoſed by David himſelf ; and others, 
which have not. the Abr s Name prefixed, nor any Chronological or other 
Characters to determine their Dates, or the Occaſions of their being wrote, 
might be contained. in this ancient Book of ſacred Hymns. To which were 
added, in ſucceſſive Time, all the pious Odes, or Songs, made by eminent 

Saints and Prophets, down to the NN and the Return from it. And 
theſe gh be winged: into the Book of. ** by Ezra. 
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Further Obj 2 0 may ariſe frons the INE of 1 0 A4 of Dedir. - 
ing called ET the Canaanites, Kirjath-Sepher, Judg. 1, 11. tranſlated by 


the Seventy, - mes yeeujuelev, the City. of Letters, and Kirjath-Sannah, the City 


of, Teaching, Joſh. xv. 44. . This ſeemeth to intimate, that they had Books 
and Learning among them; and that this City was ſo named for ſome Eminenc 
therein. But the very Learned Dr. Owen obſerves, with great Critical Skill, 
That Sapbar properly ſignifieth recenſere and numerare, to recite, rebearſ, 
© and enumerate; and no 1 to dorite, but ber accidens.” of F460 
It is plain that there co 
guage, till there was ſuch a Thing #nswn to be ſo named; but there was Re- 
cital, Narration, Enumeration, or Speaking to. each other, ſoon known in 
the World : But when Writing was diſcovered, it was found to be ſo per- 
fect a Way of Reciting, Rehearſing and Communicating, that it was by Way 
of Eminence called Saphar, 40 relate. Thus the fifth Chapter of Geneſis is 
called the Book of the Generations of Adam, tho' but a very ſmall Part of the 
Book of Genefis ; but it is very properly called Sepber, or the Recital and 
Enumeration of the Generations of Adam. Again; this City might be called 
Kirjath-Sannah, Civitas Doctrinæ, for the like Reaſon. Thei principal 
| phe muſt have conſiſted in Hiſtory, or the Narration and Recital of 
Facts, the Actions and Opinions of others, by Word of Mouth, if they had 
not Letters. In this Manner all our Tutors teach the Sciences, and inculcate 


Truth by verbal Lectures, as we ſay; which is a ſimilar Uſe of Words in 


Modern 3 ; We now call Teaching, Lectures or Readings ; ; they 
called Teaching, Sepber, N arration or Speaking, becauſe Reading is now the 
common Way of improving Knowledge; 4x1 Speaking, or verbal Inſtruc- 
tions, might be the common, or only Method then. Verbal Teaching is 
1 now per accidens, called Lecturing. as Sepher was then called Writing or Read- 


„ tho' it might really, in the Original Meaning of the Word, ſignify no- 5 


thing more than a particular ſolemn Narration by Teachers, for the Inſtruc- 
tion of their Scholars: And this Name for Teaching continued even after 
Letters were diſcovered, and then was principally applied to this Uſe of Let- 
ters ; all Teaching then was called Lecturing. This Place might be called the 
City-of Learning, or be a College for Ipſtruction, where many learned Men 
reſided, who made it their Buſineſs to a 


5 preſerve all the Story of paſt Times, as perfectly as they could. 80 _ 


2 Theolegoum, Lib. IV. cap. 3. Weolſh, Scrip. Belief. p. 319. 


d be no Name for Writing, or Books | in any Lin: 


udy all the ancient Traditions, and to 


To me 


Leſſons to their Auditors, In this, probably, Hiſtory of great and memorable 


Actions, their Civil, National Hiſtory of Laws, and Wars, had a great Part 


1 » 


Thus theſe: Cities were the Place of Records. -Moſes might be brought up in 


all the Learning of the Egyptians, in this Manner; and it might be properly 


called a their Learning, if they had no more. And very conſiderable Im- 


provements he might make in this Method of Education, and yet have no 


| Knowledge of Letters, ſince this was not at that Time a Part of Egyptian 
Learning. 5 . R pdte ng 6 WONT Haag 


Now it ſeemeth very ſtrange, and is very difficult to be accounted for, 


that the Jews ſhould have taken up, or have invented fo fanciful and fo odd 
a Tradition concerning their Anceſtor's Conduct, without ſome Pattern. It 
could not be for their Honour, that they ſhould ſtrive to preſerve the Re- 
membrance of Things of Moment in the moft troubleſome, inconvenient, and 
moſt uncertain Way by Oral Tradition, when they had ſo perfect and con- 
venient, ſo eaſy and certain a Method of preſerving every Thing of Conſe- 


ſequence, by Writing. — But the Caſe was probably this: Verbal Teaching, 


or Remembrancing, was all the Method they were acquainted with before ; 
tor Records or Inſtructions of any Kind, either relating to paſt Facts and 
Tranſactions, or Genealogies, or any Laws, Doctrines, or Speculations what- 
ſoever. This traditional Inſtruction was all the Method known in Egypt or 


Canaan, and particularly in the Abrabamic Family. Joſepb and Levi, who 
educated their Children in this Method of verbal Inſtruction, and could bring 5 


it down to the third or fourth Generation, (for Foſeph lived to ſee bis Great 


him in this Manner; and that Jſaac and Abraham had uſed it before; and 
he could (probably) aſſure them, that Abraham had only this Kind of verbal 
Vol. II. G he traditional 


Grandſon) Foſeph, 1 ſay, could inform his Poſterity that Jacob educated: 
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and Ham. For, as he was che moſt perfect Maſter of all ancient” 


ſo might have this verbal! Inſtruction affifted by Mriting. Hon 


which was Venerable for its Antiqui 


ration from Terab, who” like from Noa 
And Noab muſt have been the great Prof flor of Hiſtory; Ohrotiology-* 
logy, and all other Sciences, till the Diſperſion, tho' aflifted-by: Pap 


" Weir ructed by verbal 
Teaching, while they ſtayed in Egypt. But then the Generation, which 


conquered the Land, were moſtly educated after Writing was/diſcovered: and 


"ww 


of theſe might have been initiated in this traditional Way of Teaching, 185 
were about twenty Years old, at the Murmuring, Numb. xiv. 33. and ſo 
might retain a Veneration for it, even after a berrer Way was found out;—. 
The Lau was given 39 Years before the Conqueſt of Canaan, and there might 
be a confiderable Readineſs in Writing before that Time. But yet they would 
not ſpeedily renounce a Method of preſerving the Memory of Things paſt, 

nch wa ty and Uſefulneſs thro' all Ages before, 

Mofes and Aaron, and the other Fathers of the Tribes, might be now and 
then exercifing e Nahe old traditional Learning, before, or in the 

Hearing of the young Generation, which might create ſome Reverenee in 

them for that ancient Manner of Learning. This might be the Foundation 


of the late Rabbinical Fiction about the Oral Law. Joſbua, and the other 


Elders, might frequently employ themſelves in recollecting all thoſe Wonders 


more particularly; and perhaps there might be many Circumſtances in thoſe 


Recitals which were not written, tho all were written that were neceſſary. 
This Method of Teaching they had been long accuſtomed to, and in this 
they would be very adroit. And as an Attachment to ancient Cuſtoms is ſo 
natural to all Men, this might be one Reaſon why Writing and Reading the 

Law is ſo often inculcated by Mſes. This Cuſtom of traditional Hiſtory, 
without Books, might be continued among them for ſome Ages, tho no 
longer neceffary. But when the true Origin and Reaſon of this Practice 
was loſt, in Length of Time, when they knew not to what this Care in 
preſerving old Traditions was to be aſcribed, and yet perhaps met with ſome 


obſcure Traces of ſuch a Care, they fabled at laft this Reaſon for it, and 


theſe fabulous Materials of it, the Oral Law. That it was delivered by 
Moſes to Foſhuah, and by him to the Elders from whom it came to the Pro- 
phets, who in Succeflion tranſmitted it to the Great Synagogue. This, by 
various abſurd and groundleſs Traditions, was ſwelled to a great Bulk, be- 


fore the Miſna was wrote by Rabbi-Fudab-Hakkodeſh, or the Holy. 


It is true, indeed, the Oral Law is never mentioned by Philo, or Fofe- 
bus, or Syrachides ; * tho' they mention many of their Traditions, which 


implieth, however, that they boaſted of ſome Conveyance in this Way of 


Tradition, 


* Owen, Theoleg. p. 432. 
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H E kult Objec v1 I hall As oy is oſs which ariſeth mk the — 


poſed high Antiquity of the Book of Job, and from the expreſs Men- 


tion of Writing therein by Fob himſelf, chap. xix. 23, 24. 

I can diſcern no Reaſon, which ſhould - induce the Great Nawton himſelf 
to ſuppoſe that Letters we 
there, except what was drawn from #brs Book," 
I ſhall now attempt as diſtinct an Anſwer as I am able, to the Difficulties 
alledged from this ancient Book, {1.) I acknowledge there is great Reaſon 
to believe that this Book doth refer to a real Hiſtory, the Geography of the 
Country, and the Names and Deſcent: of the Parties being ſo punctually 
ſet down in the hiſtorical Patt of the Book——lt ſeemeth plain enough, 
that his Country was Arabia, and that his Situation was on the North Eaſt- 
fide of that Country, adjacent to Chaldæa; becauſe ſome of the Spoilers 
came upon him from that Region, Fob i. 17. (2.) It ſeemeth undeniable, 
if this was a real Hiſtory, that he erſon, whoſe Story furniſhed a Subject 


for this ſacred Poem, lived in the Patriarchal Ages, long before the Days of 
Moſes. For it is expreſſy faid, that he lived 140 Years after his Troubles, 


Job xlii, 16. And tho” his Age might be cninaskably prolonged, ſo as to ſee 
all the Proſperity of a flouriſhing Houſe, after his Reſtoration, as a Man 


might expect in that Age of the. World from the Time of Manhood to a 


good Old-age, yet ſtill his Years mfiſt have been Patriarchal. For Fob had 


| ſeveral Children at Age, before the Commencement of his Calamities, who 
feaſted together in their eldeſt Brother's Houſe, Fob i. 13. And as the ordi- 


nary Vears of their Marriage were, in that Age of the World, about 30 or 40. 
be might probably be about 60 or 70 Vears old, when his Troubles came. 
So that his Age muſt be reckoned Patriarchal ; for 60 + 140 = 200. 
(3.) Tis further evident, that Fob and his Friends were Worſhippers of the 
true God, and therefore they were molt probably of the ſame Deſcent, And 
as Idolatry was begun in Chaldæa before Abrabam's Migration, ſo it may be 
apprehended to ſpread ſo faſt, as to have become pretty general, except 
among the Deſcendants of Abraham. Fob himſelf ns Star- N. orſh1p 
as an Evil then known, tho' I think in ſuch a Manner, as ſheweth that it 
was then under ſome Kind of public Diſcouragement in that Country, Fob 
XXX1, 26, 27. 28. ee, as he lived 140 * Probably after his Re- 
| G 2 ſtoration, 
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mael certainly ſettled in Arabia, where Maſes reſided for forty an 
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„ 3 da him anden low ee an-of Efeu, 
theſe two Reaſons ; firft,.that this brings him nearer in Time to the lo nt 
Ages, and ſo makes his great Longevity. more natural. And, ſecondly, 


be like to hear the Story of. Yoh very perfectly among the How") 3 _ 
he appears not to have had any Cortreſp e the Edomifts.—And a 


to Iſhmael's Knowledge of true Religion, hog is good Evidence for that. He 
would be well educated. in good Principles under Abrabam's Care. And it 


ee e the coke Femitie ghd /hoticing. thai Oban alt. 


wards, for Tfaac and Iſhmael joined in Abraham s Funeral Solemanity, Gen. 
xxv. 9. And it is therefore probable that he might make frequent Viſits to 


his Father Abraham, all his Life-time. And further, Iſhmae ls Family con- 


tinued in Reputation for Religion, till after Jacobs being ſent to ere 
for Eſau married one of his Daughters, in order to pleaſe his Parents 


more religious Alliance, Gen. x vill. 6 Fo 9. Now this particular Hiſtory of 


Job, as it could \batelated by himſelf, or any contemporary Friend, would 
lie thus: A Perſon of — Character in the Land of Lx, 
« nily and ample Fortune, was by 


<. who was very flouriſhing in a: hopeful Fa 
2 ſudden and fingular Reverſe 2 his Affairs, reduced from this opulent 


* Condition, to the deepeſt Diſtreſs. In this aſtoniſhing Revolution, ſeve- 


ral of his Friends who, like himſelf, believed in the true God, made him 
de their Viſits of Condolency. Their firſt Behaviour and long Silence had a 
Decency and Tenderneſs in it, anſwerable to the Extremity of his Sor- 
* rows, which raged thro every ſuffering Paſſion of the human Heart, s 
his Affliction ſmote him in his Kindred, Subſtance, and Perſon. But his 
ſeeming Impatience, in curſing his Day, increaſed their Suſpicions of his 
Integrity, which they ſeem to have firſt taken up from this moſt remark- 
able Blaſt of Providence. They looked upon ſuch ſingular Judgments as 

a Proof of his being a bad Man, notwithſtanding all his former fair Ap- 
pearances. Job, from a Conſciouſneſs of his own Integrity in the main 
Tenor of his Life, ſought for another Interpretation of them; and ar- 
gued ſtrenuouſly, that Mens outward Condition cannot be admitted as 
© a Proof of their moral Character, one Way or other. This. Debate 
inflamed as it proceeded, and led each Party into ſome Indecencies, them 
« into. the Extremes of Cenſoriouſneſs, and Fob himſelf into faulty De- 
grees of Self- Juſtification, and Irritation of Spirit ;. which however, at 
laſt, ſubſided into the moſt calm and humble Submiſſion to Providence. 
This is all the Original Story, till Job's Reſtoration, which is Hiſtorically 


LY 
* 


related in the Cloſe of the Book. But now, that this was real Hiſtory, may 


be further inferred from Ezek. xiv. 14. where Fob is mentioned as an In- 
ſtance of moſt ſucceſsful Jiterceſſon for others. Alſo from James oh 1. 
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nplary Patience is taken Notice of. [Sec 


Manner of citing it by St. Paul, 1 Cn. iii. 19. 
4. I apprehend that Job himſelf was nat the Author of this Book. For 


there are ſuch Encomiums of him as would be manifeſtly indecent for any 
Man to recite concerning himſelf. There is, indeed, à greater Decorum in 
Speaking fully to our own Character, when we are exculpating ourſelves "Om 


cenſorious Accuſations and Saſpicions./ Butfthis.| s Encomium 


Job is ſet down in the plain hiſtorical Account of his Character, ſo as it can- 
not with Decency be aſerĩbed to himſelf. 5 


ty of ſuppoſing, that any other contemporary Per- 


There is no Neceflit 
ſon wrote down the Story at that Time. 


Had Writing been then known, they 


might, probably, Fatty « done ſo; but we.need not ſuppoſe that they had then 
the Knowledge of Writing, which, from other Arguments, is ſo improbable; 


fince this Event might very eaſily, be preſerved another Way, even by Family 


Tradition. For if Job lived 140 Years after his Reſtoration, then his 


eldeſt Son might be 138 Years old, before Job's own. Death. And allow- 
ing 30 Years to a Generation, the ſecond Generation, or Grandſon, might be 
108 Years. old. The third Generation, or G. Grandſon mi ight be 78. 


And the fourth Generation, or G. G. Grandſon, might br 48 Years 
old at Job's Death. And four Generations he certainly ſaw, 765 xlii. 


16, But if we allow 40 Vears of Age for the Time of their Marriage, as 
was the Caſe with Jſaac, and Eſau too, Gen. xxv. 20. then Job's Deſcen- 
dant of the fourth Generation might be 38 at Job's Death ;. ſo that it might 
be a perfect Family Story above 100 Years after it; and be preſerved very 
diſtinct to the Time of Moſes religing in Midian. laac and Hate! Lines 
would be thus 

Iſemael.— Job — e G randſin—OG. Glandhn— G. Grandj on... 

aac — Facob—Levi— Kobath —— Amram——— —Moſes. 


But now, as we know not which of 1/>mael's Sons Job was, or whether 
any of the Twelve mentioned by . Me ofes, Gen. xxv. 13. we may ſuppoſe him to 


have been about the Age of 50: 5h And tho Jacob was old before he mar- 
ried, yet, as Fob had a large Family grown up before his Troubles, which 


were all cut off; his Firſt- born, after the Return of his Proſperity, might not 


be far from the Age of Levi. And tho again, Kohath and Amram were pro- 


bably old, when they had their Children mentioned by Moſes; yet Moſes was 
young when he came to Midian, and the fourth Deſcendant, or G. G. Grand- 


ſon of Job might be in advanced Vears, yet able to tell Moſes. what he had 


had heard: his great Anceſtor relate concerning theſe: wonderful Revolutions 


in his own Life. It appeareth from hence, that, in the Courſe of Nature, 
Moſes might have had this remarkable Hiſtory from one who had heard Job 
himſelf relate it, and it muſt be the Subject of familiar Converſation betwixt 


Moſes and the young Perſons of the fifth Generation about Contemporaries 


with himſelf, who might be third Relaters from Fob himſelf, 


ee | 6. As 
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ſhould carry that Taſte with bim into his new Settlement in Midian, He 
would be as naturally inquiſitive after all their Memoits vf paſt Times, as a 
Scholar would now be in enquiring after Books, "So that he could ſcarce mil 
io rnemorable an Hiſtory as this of Fob, - . ee | 
5. There was ſo obvious a Sifhrftude 10 this b to B het on Fe as 
that it muſt make the Narrative of it, particularly ſtriking to him. Mojo 
himſelf was then caft down from all his Expectations of the Egyptian Dia- 
dem, and ſunk into the Obſcurity of a Paſtoral Life. He could not, there. 
fore, fail of being very attentive to ſo extraordinary an Event; and could 
Hol bot be very inquiſitive to inform himſelf in the moſt ample:Man 
co erning a Caſe which in many Reſpects was ſo like his own. It would 
be too recent to be forgot by the Arabiant, in the fourth or fifth Genera. 
tion from Job, where ſome might poſſibly be alive who had heard Fob him- 


ſelf relate it. And it was ſo fmzler and ſtriking a Parallel to his own Caſe, 


his Memory. 


8. It appears accordingly to be the moſt probable Opinion, that Moſes was 


the Compoſer of this Divine Poem. Vid. Holfen. Vit. Pythag. apud Fabri- 
 Tium.| Dr. Grey, in his Preface to Schrelten's Job, is alſo of this Opinion, 
Tho” this learned Perſon thinks it ex authenticis Monumentis ſumptus. The 
Critics, indeed, obſerve that a great Tincture of Arabic runs thro this Poem. 
| Pol. Synop.] But what Wonder is it that his Style ſhould be tinged with 
Arabic, eſpecially in relating an Arabian Story? The Diction might v 
well favour of the Tongue in which the Story was related, without ſuppoſing 
| It to be a Tranſlation from an Arabic Nane or Poem, as the celebrated 
Spanbeim ſuggeſteth. = 


Again; the Suitableneſi of this dena ie Series of Events from Bepinnlis 


to End, to the Revolutions in Moſess Life, could not but engage his particu L 


Jar Attention: His being depreſs'd into a ſervile State from the Proſpect of the 


Egyptian Throne, and then exalted to the Government of his own Nation 


afterwards, from his Paſtoral Crook, muſt affect him with this ſingular Ex- 
emplar, of which his own Life was a near Copy. This Congruity and Pa- 

ralleliſm of Events might induce him, in the Leiſure of 38 Years in the Wi- 
derneſs, to draw up this Divine Poem. In which he had all the Inſpiration 


neceſſary to make the Work perfect in its Kind; and a good and inſtructive 


Commentary on extraordinary Providences, which have been re 42 
Mykeries to 2 Mee! in all hs. $7 


por 


that it could not be 4/regarded by Moſes in his fugitive Circumſtances. $ 
that it ſeems entirely wotthy of his Character and Curioſity to get it fixed | in 
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Upon ths ee then; tho the gr of Fob related to an elder Age 
than that of Moſes, yet we are no way conſtrai ed, to appel it to have 
been written before that Time. 

But beſides the ſuppoſed Anti Uquity 17 this written Book, it may be 
e1rther 0 objected, that the Author makes Fob himſelf, one of the 8 hes in 
this Drama, refer expreſly to V. riting, as a known Cuſtom of that Age ;. 


therefore, if Letters were not then! in Vie, Ang. them, this would ſeem a 
very unneceſſary Inaccuracy. 


The famous Paſſage is, 7 ob Aix. 23, 24. 0⁵ bar 
0⁵ that they were printed i in a Book ! that they 
and Lead, in the Rock for ever! 
But I think even this is not an inſuperable Dickeulty. For, (i.) Upon 
our Argument, this might be the firſt Dramatical Performance, and fo might 
dot be exactly perfect in all the critical Parts of Compoſition. It is as much 
as could be expected, that Moſes. ſhould make it an uſeful and e 
ration of their Converſation in a general Way, poetically. (2.) 
Readers of this Poem in that Age, knew that theſe were not t preciſe 
Words of Job, or his Friends, but the Words of the Author, probably of 
Moſes ; and therefore could not be much ſtumbled at this Ae Ana- 
chroniſin, in ſo ſmall a Matter. The Poet is always juſt to the Characters 
of the Speakers, in his Repreſentations of what they faid. They are always: 
accufing, and Fob defending. Accordingly, this is expreſſing the Sentiments 
of Job, in a very natural Manner in great Complaint. He had fallen under 
the Diſregard of all his other Friends, as well as Them; and, as he thought, 
undeſervedly. Now, in theſe Circumſtances, this Complaint might have 
been made according to the Manners of his Age, in ſome ſuch Way as this. 
„Oh that I had ſufficient Witneſſes of competent Capacity to her ve, and 
« Fidelity to relate your Accuſations, and my Defence; ſo that both might. 
be perfectly remembered.” Now the Author of the Drama, tho” in the 
Manners of his own Age, expreſſeth the fame Sentiments of Diſtreſs in theſe 
Words: : * Oh that it were written in a Book! Oh that it were engraven with 
a Pen of Iron in a Rock for ever!“ No this is the ſame Sentiment 


with the other, tho it might be differenily n W one e that Ah and 
one that did not t underſtand W Ts 
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- 2. . here is a like rhe eos that this Fan Art ſhould ——— hom | 
communicated, during the, Time of 7 oſbuab's Conqueſts, or Government. 

| For as ſoon as the Hebrew Nation commenced their Intercourſes with the 
Natives, it was wholly in a State of War, Their Progreſs. thro' the Country 
Was attended with ſo numerous and rapid Victories, as muſt prevent any 
friendly Communications whatſocver. It doth not appear that they entered 
into any Leagues, or Alliances, With the old Inhabitants; or determined any 
Action by Treaty, except in the Contract which the Gibeonites fraudulently: | 
procured. . All "riendſhips were explicitly prohibited; ſo that none eſcaped 
the Sword, except thoſe. who could make a Retreat, or could fly from them. 
They could not, therefore, enter into any ſuch improving Correſ I: as 

that c ai teaching them any new Arts, during that Period. 

3. In that Period, which paſſed. betwixt the Death of Fo 18 and 
Government of Samuel, a great Degeneracy prevailed in the Hebrew Nation; 
and they frequently contracted very criminal: Familiarities with the Natives 
which remained. But then, as the Law.ſpoke with ſo much Severity againſt 
all the National Idolatries, and ſo punctually and rigidly prohibited all thoſe 
Alliances, it is no way probable that the Hebrews would give any of the Pa- 

gans a Sight of their own Law, during thoſe Times of guilty Friendſhip; 
| becauſe that Diſcovery muſt both exaſperate their new Friends, and diſgrace 
their new-choſen Superſtitions, —T rather think that the Iſraelites themſelves 
declined-into a great Ignorance of the Law, and all other valuable Sciences. 
This was an ignoble Period, in which they Bak into many groſs Immoralities 
and Diſorders; and, as they were under a Theocracy, into anſwerable Calami- 
ties 1n Puniſhment for them. It is probable, tank Government * 3 
ers, 


1 


of the Government of the Judges, in the Hebrew Commonwealtn. 
4. We now arrive at the Auguſtan Age of the Hebrew Nation, the Reigns 
of David and Solomon. The firſt for Arms, and the ſecond for all polite Arts 


and Sciences, being the very Apex of their Glory. I think that Samuel 
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in Man both for Capacity and Authority, and therefore like toiniprove 
_ the People. Sauls turbulent Reign was moſtly contemporary with Samet 


1 Authority as a Prophet; ſo that t 3 FTINCE might be 
mo ſtly in the Military Way. For he gained many confiderable Victoriez 
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and ſlain” 


1 of the Royal Pattern, to cultivate the like Sentiments. Accordingly, h 
155 Court was attended with a Number of great Officers eminent for all Military 
Hz Virtues; and, we may ſuppoſe, not deſtitute of others of like Eminency in 
Arts and Sciences. The Sidonians and Tyrians were indeed more famous at 
chat Time, for their Proficiency in ſome Arts, particularly Architecture; 
which might be owing to their Situation, ſo near Lebanon on one Side, and 
the Sea on the other. But there is no Intimation of their Eminency in any 
other Arts, prior to this Reign. Whereas Letter-Writing was now in its 
Perfection not only for Art, but moſt portable Materials in that imperial 
Shepherd's Court; as appeareth by the Letter ſent to the General, by the 
brave, but anfortunate Ur:ab's Hand, 2 Sam. xi. 14 
Now as David's victorious Reign made the Hebrew Nation Great and Weal. | 
thy, ſo the Polite Reign of Solomon rendered it the moſt conſiderable Na- 
tion in the World, for the moſt ample and conſpicuous Improvements in all 
a "Sevences,' ou JJ on re 
| Solomon was a Prince of ſingular and extraordinary Capacity, tranſcending 
all his Predeceflors, or Contemporaries, for Sagacity and Penetration. He 
was an univerſal Genius, which equally qualified him for the Perfection of 
Government in the Judgment-Seat, the greateſt Royal Order and Oeconomy 
in his Palace, his Officers and his Works ; and for the nobleſt Philoſophical 
Diſquifitions, or Poetical Elegancies, 1 Kings iv. 29, to the End of the Chap- 
ter. He had the moſt grand, as well as the moſt elegant Taſte, in Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Muſic, Gardening, and even Agriculture? Eccle/. ii. And 
then his immenſe Treaſures gathered by the extenſi ve Conqueſts of bis 
Heroic Father, and his own vaſt Enlargements of Commerce, enabled hm 
to indulge the full Scope of his own amazing Genius, in poliſhing and im- 
proving his People, adorning his Capital, and filling his Land with ever 
Embelhſhment, which ſuch extraordinary Abilities could inſpire. 
Now it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the Fame of his Magnificence, 
Grandeur and Wiſdom, might induce Strangers of Curioſity from all 8 = 
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Here we may, juſtly admire the ſingular P bene + Sod, Which, way 
made Way for the Propagation of Knowledge over- al OS: 0 
was God's choſen Inſtrument, for SEEDS * N ms Js. he greateſt 
Dimenſions. And then, at a Time when the Nation w hes + 2D 
A Extent of Power and Territory, and reached r ſo ma 
different Countries; ſo that more Notice york hs n bs N 1 ye 
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by God himſelf, ” = 
this -greateſt Benefit to- Mankind. This Prince's conſpicuons 


But as the Hebrew Nation had not been before 2 enough 
Men to much Attention to theit Arts or Knowledge, God, in his Providence 


thought fit to raiſe up theſe two great ſucceſſive Princes into ſuch a confi. 
cuous Point of Light, to be the Means of rendering the Knowledge of Le. 
ters more general, and thereby of OR 05 We all 15 rand in 


hy moſt uſe . Ont; 
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av ING now fully confidered this a Peint, * Pg Antiquity 


that it was an Art imparted in an extraordinary Way, by the Alinighty, to 


the Hebrew Lawgiver Moſes, whoſe Age is well known. And alfo, that its 


Traduction from the Hebrews to other Nations could not be much before-tie 


Times of David and Solomon,—l ſhall next proceed to confider and examine- 


the moſt ancient Books, or other Monuments, of which any Mention is made 
by the greateſt Sages of Antiquity.— But, before I enter upon the particu- 
lar Examination of thoſe Records which are pretended to have been wrote 
in the moſt-ancient Times, and which are alledged'as the Bafis, on which the 
primitive Pagan Hiſtory now ftandeth, it will be uſeful to lay down ſome: 


general Rules of fair and candid Critique, by which we may 4 enabled to- 


judge of the Authenticity and Credibility of any Pieces of Antiquity.. 


All Authors, according to the Subjects of which they treat, muſt be judged 
of, as to their real Value, in a different Manner. Authors of Speculation are 


eſteemed for their Sentiments, and the Arguments they produce, in Support 


of their Opinions. We need not be very inquiſitive in what Age a demon- 


ſtrative Author lived, or from whom he borrowed his Sentiments ; if bis 
Arguments convince our Judgments, Fruth is not further andere * Au- 


thorities being of ſmall Weight, if they are only human. If the Arguments 
do not convince, whatever Knowledge of, or Veneration for, the Writer we 
may have, yet the greateſt Name ſhould not ſu pply the Place of a deficient 
Argument; nor ſhould Obſcurity rejudice a good One.— In Compoſitions of 


Mit and Genius, there 1 is more of Taſte Indulges,” But, if the 8 
eee e tions 


to be the. Inflrument of 
2 and ſaperlative 
Wiſdom drew the Attention of the World; and ch Cu e od them 
into that flouriſhing Country, where they might, among othet 
Things, have an ample Opportunity of gaining a full Knowledge of Lett 
or Alphabetical Vriting. This was diſcovered by Divine Revelation at fr, 
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and Origin of Vriting, and (I hope) made 1 i appear greatly 3 
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n. are natural, the Images lively, if Similes ate really like, ir e Paint- 

g is juſt, tho it may be more or leſs bold and daring, according to the 
Neath and Sublimity of the Subject; ſuch Pieces are generally valued, tho' 
they may have different Admirers, accordin g to the Similarity. of Taſte and 
Genius. — But Writers of - Hiſtory are principally eſteemed, for the Truth of 
their Relations, whatever Difference this may be in the E Dignity and Elegance 
of the Narrative ; or the Reflexions, Moral or Political, which they may 
make on their Story. Thus plain Annals, tho without Omament, are al- 
ways in | bigh ng, x ey are ſuppoſed to to Be 2 as to ba. 
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Or the Diner, $7 Hiſtorians, into Contemporary, and others 
: who write of paſt Aﬀairs, ? 


ISTORY' being that Species of Writing that we here now: under 
Conſideration principally ;—I would obſerve that Hiſtorians are diſtin- 
quilhable 3 into two Claſſes. (1.) Thoſe who write of Tranſactions diſtant 
in Time and Country from their Own. (2.) Thoſe who record the Tranſ- 
actions of their own Age and m which are commonly called Contem- 
porary Writers. 
I. Hiſtorians who relate Affairs of Times paſ long before their own Age, | 
or of Countries remote from their own Abode, ſhould be candidly examined 
by ſtandard: Rules of fair Criticiſm. But I think theſe have been too little 
attended to, eſpecially in our reading the Ancients. We are fond of any 
Fragment it we think it Old, and are apt to doat unnaturally enough, on 
the faded, broken Remnant of a Countenance which we imagine was a Beauty 
two or three thouſand Years ago. If it were not for this Foible, there could 
neyer be ſuch a Stir about the Scraps of Beroſus, or Manet bo, or Sanchoniathon ; ; 
for the Things, which they relate, cannot, in the Nature of Things, be ad- 
as Fa for Truths. There cannot be an 1 Aurea Kugler in n are vor but 
old | 


8 E 0 T. II. 
Coiticat R lis for judging of the Gredtliy of ancient Authors: 


OW the Rules of juſt Criticiſm, 2 the m of the Credibi-- 
lity of ancient Authors-are, (1 ) We muſt enquire what Opportuni- 


Ke for Intelligence an ancient Author profeſſeth or appeareth to have had. 
2, What Evidences, or favourable Preſumptions, we © have of his Judgment 


3. The 


and Integrity. 
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moirs of thoſe elder Times. Or (3.) Extraordinary Revelation from God. 
As to the firſt ; if an ancient Author either profeſſeth, or appeareth, to 
have derived his Informations from current Tradition, thro! ſucceſſive Gene- 
rations, in the Oral Way of Conveyance; that the Facts, which he relateth, 
are the common Steries among the People, or that this i is the Account of 
-._ their paſt Affairs, given by the Men of beft Senſe and Underſtanding 1 in the 
Place: — Tis a natural Piece of Criticiſm here to enquire, at what Diſtauce 
from the Time of Writing the Hiſtory, the Facts were ſaid to have 


been dene. The learned Dean Sykes obſerves : © If, many Years intervene 


e betwixt an extraordinary Fact and the Relation, there may be in general 
on **. prababie Grounds to ſuſpect Addition, or SubtraQtion, or Alterations of Cir- 
ce. cumſtances, which every Man, however honeſt, may be liable to make. 
15 the Facts were done hal, 5 4 Century before the Writing them down. from 


theſe Traditions, we may, however, aſcribe. pretty good Authority to thoſe 


Traditions. If they were a Century before, they will become conſiderably 


more dubious, for moſt of the Eye-witneſles will be dead. But, if the Tranſ- 


actions, related in this Hiſtory, ſolely extracted from Tradition, ſhould haye 
been three, or four, or five hundred, or a thouſand Years. before the Writing 
them, the Traditions would become very precarious, and the Evidence would 
almoſt languiſh inte a State of Evaneſcence, in the preſent Age af hu- 


man Life. An Author therefore, profeſſing to derive his Relations from 


current Tradition, concerning Times at 2 Diftance, much more at 
ſo great a One, muſt leave. great Scope for Heſitation and Scepticiſm, in our 


_ Aﬀentto his Teſtimony. Here, if the Author inſerts a Chronology or Ge- 
_ nealogy, or both, from the Times of which he writes, down to his own 


_ Day 8; this Nan will be more eaſy to examine. 


it (ee 7 ſecondy) an Author profeſſeth to extract his Hiſtory from Wikitten Re- 
0 ae either from Archives of Cities, from ſacred Memoirs of Temples, from 


Public Columns, from monumental Inſcriptions, or from ancient * mn 
- Hiſtory; yet many Enquiries concerning t! ele ſeveral Originals rationally 


arile. 
*. Sykes's Diſcourſe po | Miracles, p. 59. 
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auft | enguize ther ate in fo a I an ; ancient, Ah. 2 
rok. or appeareth, to have bad. And, if he writes of A fairs long be. 
ore his own Age, we can conceive of no Means of Information, but ſome 
of theſe following. Either (1.) From Tradition and Report in the Oral Way of 
Conveyance thro' ſucceflive Generations. Or, (a.) Written Records and Me. 
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e pre to : p. in! any Kind 
'f Records" « the Diſcovery bf gs Fiſk may be 
i rejected” 75 {von "without" further Examination. Theſe pretended 
Memoirs eltHer never were in Being, or they were not Contemporary with 


che Actions they record, but made out of dubious Traditions afterwards. <. 
1 ſhall conclude concernin any Original Metnoits of Ninue ſuppoſed to be 
written Before the Times of” Moſes, that there wete no ſuch au, Meets e 
unleſs they were much later Extracts fot broken Traditions ; this, I fay, 1 


conclude from what I have already advanced, on the Origin of "Writing, cl I 


ſee Reaſon to queſtion that Point. Fi 


(2.) But again, a ſecond Bie here : h though ſome Things were 

really ſet down in ſome Kind of Characters, as particularly Aſtronomical Ones, 
(for Lam perſuaded not in Alphabetical Letters) yet can we think that they 
were in Being ſo early as ſome alledge? Could there be Original Aﬀttonioms. 
cal Obſervations of 1903 Years old, preſerved legible in any Sort of Mate- 
rials, when Alexander took Babylon, as 9 * eius ſays that Porphyry aſſerted 
concerning Callifthenes's Ending to Ariflotle ? 

(2.) Again, thirdly, Could the Author, who pretends to extract from them, 
have any Opportunity of ſeeing thoſe Original. Memoirs? Could Creſſas have 
any Opportunity of ſeeing and peruſing the ancient Aſſyrian Records? He 
lived, while in the Eqft, chiefly in or near the Perfian Court, whoſe Reſi- 

dence was very remote from theſe ancient Palaces and Temples, which were 
moſt like to be the * oſitories'of them; but which, at that Time, were in 
utter Ruins. And, if it be ſaid, that theſe ancient Monuments were tran- 
ſcribed, and hereby Copies of them remained, I. ſay they leſſen much in their 
Authority, as being but Copies. And as no other Author but Cteſius is ſaid 
to have peruſed either the Originals or the Copies, or to have extracted any 


Thing from them, it is reaſonable enough to. conclude, they were al or bm 
Invention. 


Po 


Rurg II. We muſt enquire into the Evidences of the Author's J men. 


II. Another Rule of Criticiſm in judg ing 5 ancient Book, 1s to enquire 
what Evidence or favourable Preſumptions we have of the Author s Judgment 
and Integrity. An Hiſtorian's Honeſty is ds neceſfary to be corffidered as his... 
I Ability; his Inclination- to declare the Truth, as his Opportunities of knoy 8 
img it. P And in this Enquiry, if we diſcern no viſible Intereſt which "© 8 Te 
Author appeareth to have had, either in dif uiſing or concealing Truth; 0 
ſenſible Benefit that could accrue to him in j uti one Party, or defaming 
another: If we can obſerve no Bias of Party ar Affection any more than Tn- 
tereſt upon him, And if, on the N he ſets down as * the * 
* Simplie. 45 Cœlo. Tab II. com. 46. Ho. b rs ons 
Duo i in Hi e rIRErIe's, = paſſe & velle de rebus vere bleu, 2 gab. dt Cf far 
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of his « own People as thoſe of other Nations, and deſcribes, x 
cret Crimes which, were Rs much known, . and 10 
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| J ls Branch ar genuine 2 50 juſt Grits i Is to canvaſs 1 ES 
| Probability of the Things related; whether it be likely, in the Nature of 


Things, 1 Events might happen, at the Time and Place when they are 
ſaid to have happened, agreeable to this ancient Relation? And, in this Caſe 
again, if the Author gives us a pretty regular Geography, and a Chronology 


upwards, from the Times of which he writeth, to the beginning or new 


Plantation of the World by. One Family ; this will enable us to be ware cor- 
rect in this Way of examining his Credibility. 4 
Under this Head of Criticiſm, there are SHA) principal | EL 


that require our Attention. We muſt conſider the Time of the Action, or 
the Age of the World when the Event happened. The Place or Scene of 
Action where it happened. The Per/ons afing, whether they are tolerably. 
in Character, or not; and whether the whole Narrative correſpond to the 


probable Manners of the Country, as well as Age? Near the Beginning of 
the World there muſt have been greater Simplicity of Manners ; leſs Luxury, 
Grandeur and Pomp. There could have been no Shame to the greateſt in 
tilling the Ground or tending Flocks; nor could any Office really u/eful-be 
ſoon ſunk into Diſhonour, under the Notion of its being ſerviie or mechanic. 
For there muſt then have been a greater Parity among Mankind, Noah and 
his Sons were equal in Rank, and differed but as Parents and Children now 


do, by the Parental Relation. Brothers were equal in Rank, and differed 


little but in perſonal Qualities. There could not be great Empires, potent 
Armies, or great Wars, when the Earth was ſo thinly peopled, and fo little 


. cultivated, as it muſt neceflarily have been, ſoon after the General Deluge. 


And yet, as human Paſſions have been, probably, near the fame in all Ages, 


ſo there might be the early Workings of Ambition and Avarice, Emulation 


and Reſentment, and other Paſſions, to interrupt the Felicity of the World 
betimes, If an Hiſtorian writing of the Affairs of the fourth or fifth Cen- 
tury of the new World, according to his own Computations, ſhould repreſent 
Mankind as then aſſociating i into Communities and Tribes ; and even then 


many 
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Kingdoms: and States, united under dif- 
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confined within the: narrow Limits of a ſmall Territory, as the Cities and 


4 


But if another Hiſtorian, writing of the ſame Age of the World, ſhould re- 
preſent the Armies, as ſome. think, of the ſame Country, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Millions of Men, marching: with hoſtile Violence thro' vaſt Tracts of 
Country, as Czefias in his Accounts of the Wars of Ninus, Semiramis, Ningas, 
and their fabled Multitudes; this Hiſtory carrieth its own Confutation in it- 
ſelf, it is entirely unſynchronal to the Courſe of Nature, and ſmelleth of 


more recent and populous Ages. Now both theſe Authors relate Things 
concerning the ſame Age, with this notorious Difference as to Numbers; and 
which is to be rejected, is to be found out by this kind of Criticiſm. For 
the Probability of Moſes's Account is ſupported by its being ſo ſynchronal to | 
the Age; and the Forgery of Cteſias may be made out by natural Chrono- 
logy; for it was impoſſible that there ſhould. have been ſo many Men to x 
(pare for War, in any one. Country, ia Age... dn 
Again; there muſt be a natural. ] robability as to the Place or Scene of 
Action, that the Events related may be congruous to the Climate and Coun- 
try. For a palpable Incongruity here, may ſometimes detect a Forgery, not 
otherwiſe eaſily diſcovered, Thus, had the Mraelites, in their March from 
Egypt thro' the Deſarts of Arabia, been repreſented to have been harraſſed 
with perpetual Rains, Froſts, or Snows ; had the Inconveniencies of Lapland 
den transferred to Arabia, and this repreſented to be in the common Coutſe 
of Nature, without any Miracle making this unnatural Change; this might, 


IF * Diſcredit on the whole Narratiye.—Again; if Armies, ſuppoſe 
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in Britain, 


where no ſuch fierce or noxious Animals are ordinari 
ture dot 


Facts were Forgeries. 


It maybe frequently obferved, when ſeveral Writers treat on the ſame Sub- 
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Germany or Britain, ever ſince the Flood. And fome Animals, as well as 
Plants, have always been the natural Growth of ſome Countries and Climates, 
and rarely found in others. Perſons acting in Character, and according to. 


he Simplicity or Grandeur, which are the probable Manners of the Ape and 


Place, is another Thing that furniſheth the natural Marks of Authenticity 
to the Piece. Thus to hear of the Virgin Daughters of good Families at. 


tending Flocks, or drawing Water for any domeſtic Uſes, doth not any way 


ſhock us, as to thoſe Ages of Simplicity. As, in the Caſes of MWöbcca and 


Racbel, this was all Natural at that Time, when the World was ſo much a 
Stranger to Delicacy and Pomp. Again; the Delicacy and Softneſs of the 


 Perfian Court in Abaſuerus's Time is credible in the ſame View, as being 
agreeable to the luxurious Manners of the Age. But if the Magnificence and 


Delicacy of theſe modern Times ſhould: be aſcribed to the Courts of Ninu 


or Semiramis, Nature confuteth the Relation, and theſe unſynchronal Man- 


ners demonſtrate, either that thoſe Princes lived not in that Age, or that thoſe 


to the moral Character, 


Again; Actions ſhould, in the main, correſpond 


of the Actors. One, who is repreſented as an eminently Good Man, ſhould 
in the general Tenour of Life be agreeable thereto. Yet, if we find ſeveral 


24 


remarkable Failings intermixed, this is but as we humblingly find human 


Virtue generally is, even imperfect. Noab's Drunkenneſs, Abram's denying 


bis Wife, Partiality to Children, as in Jaac and Rebekah, an intereſted. ſup- 


planting others, as in Jacob; Raſhneſs in young Men, tho' of ſerious Edu- 
cation, as. Simeon and Levi; the inſuperable Force of Envy, as in Jobb 
Brethren.— All theſe Evils are very credible ; ſince we find, in all Ages, that 
Virtue, in the faireſt Characters we know, is but an imperfe& Thing. And 
then the impartial Relation of them throweth an Air of Sincerity over the 


whole Narrative. All theſe natural Circumſtances-uniting in the ſame Hiſtory, 
_ conſpire to recommend it to our Veneration, as greatly credible. But, when 


they are any of them wanting, we are hereby led into great Suſpicions of the 


Genuineneſs and Authenticity of ſuch patched, ſelf. inconſiſtent and incon- 


gruous Compoſitions. 
 RuLE IV. We muſt compare him with other ancient Authors. 0 


IV. Another Method of judging of an ancient Author, is comparing him 
with other Writings of greateſt Antiquity, or that are neareſt to his own Age 
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wore diffuſely handled by Some T * s omitted by one, which 
ſhall be inſerted in another, and the fame Facts —_ with ſeveral different 
Circumſtances, by different Hiſtotians. Here all the former Rules muſt be 
applied in judging of theſe different Writers, to determine which Relation 
has the moſt genuine Marks of Probability. But, if there be no contem- 
porary Writers, or that wrote near the ſame Age, then the. Credibility of any 


| Book muſt be gathered, as it were, from itſelf; by conſidering its (hoe 


Marks of Truth, and by Application of all the Rules of Criticiſm as: 
mentioned, to enable us to paſs a Judgment of its true Worth, 

I would here further note, that, if there be but one Original Writer men- 
tioned, to whom any ſucceeding Author referreth, tho' many afterwards te- 
late the ſame Stories over again, yet this addeth little to _ Authority, or 
properly to the Number of ancient Writers on that Subject. Thus, if 2 : 
Dionyſius, I Hallicarnaſſenſit, and Twenty more Roman Hiſtorians, all relate the 
Origin of Rome, in the ſame Manner, or with the ſame principal Circum- 
ſtances. And theſe ſeveral Relations are the /ame, which were found in Fa- 


bius Pictor, the firſt Writer of Roman Antiquity. It is but Pictor's Autho- 


rity, on which all depends, tho' copied, in different Ages, an hundred 


' Times over. If the ſucceeding Hiſtorians mention not the Authorities which 
Fabius Pictor made uſe of, to confirm his own Reports, if they refer to no 


old Annals, or Inſcriptions of Statues or Columns, or National Treaties, ad- 


ditional to thoſe which Fabius had mentioned, to confirm, illuſtrate or au- 


thenticate their Story ; we may juſtly preſume that they all, ſo far as they 
agree with Fabius, build upon his Authority. And he was far enough from 
being a competent Witneſs as to the Primordia of Rome; for he was a Con- 
temporary of Hannibal, and an Officer in the ſecond Punic War, and lived 
in the ſixth Century from the Building of the City, according to their Com- 


pautations. “ Now, tis certain that there were ſeveral other Authorities, 


which neither Fabius Pictor, nor any of his Followers had made uſe of; as 
is plain, becauſe they relate ſeveral Particulars contrary to them. As the fa- 
mous Treaty with Porſenna, which Pliny frankly owneth, in his Natural 
Hiftory, Lib. 34. C. 14. and which Tacitus alſo confeſſetb. We find, lays 
20 pl, Þ+ in the Treaty which Par ſenna granted to the Roman People, an 
ecxpreſs Stipulation, — they ſhouſd not make uſe of Iron, except in tilling 
the Ground” And Tacitus owns, that the City was ſurrendered to Por- 
a For this Hiſtorian, bewailing the Burning of the Capitol, which 
Vitellius's Party had ſet on Fire, when they beſieged Sabinus, the Brother of 
Veſpafian, who had thrown himſelf into It, adds, That the Romans had 
I 2 N 


a . de H. iferic. Latin. Lib. I. c. 3. 
: In Fœdere quod, expulſis Regibus, populo Romano dedit Porſenna, nominatim com- 


: 3 invenimus, ne Ferro niſi in Agricultura uterentur,” Plin, Nat, 0 Lib. 34. 
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+ to Porſenna, or when it was Taken by the Gault. j S0 that thoſe Author, 


who cite no othet Authorities, may be juſtly alledged to write from the Au. 
thority of Fubius alone, in the Points in which they follow him.—So again; 
if a great Number of Writers agree in the fame Account, as to the Riſe and 
Fall of the 4ſjrian Empire, and the Age and Manner of each Event, and 
yet all of them copy Cxgſias, tis But properly that One Author, on (whoſe 
Credit all theſe Accounts of different Writers depend. It js chetefore not 
reaſonable to boaſt of ſo many ancient Authors in Favour: of theſe: Accounts 
of the Antiquity of the AHhrian Monarchy ; for, tho'Diodorus Siculus, Tro. 
gus Pompeius, and many others after them, agreed in the ſame Accounts, yet 
all followed either them, or this Cridian Phy ſician. This reduceth the Teſti 
monies of this Aſſyrian Antiquity to a /mall Number, even to One, i. e. Cteſas 
Though there might be ſuch a Number of Copiers, who implicitly relied on 
Ctefias's Report. And one cannot but allow that this implicit following him 
was the more culpable, as they then had Herodotus, who gave a very differ 
ent Report. But it was moſt culpable in Euſebius, who had Acceſs to the 
Old Teſtament Scriptures, further to clear Hiſtory from the Embarraſſments 
of this fabulous Writer. So that again there can be no Reaſon to complain 
of a Spirit of Novelty, or of rejecting ſo many ancient Authors; fince, pro- 
Dy. there are as 1 85 Ancients ageing as Eat _ e ue ch 
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"HE third ad: laſt Way of i to the Knowledge of Tin 5 
| paſt, is that of Revelation from GOD. This is the moſt perle | 
WiSe of any, whenever he will pleaſe to vouchſafe it. And, if we 
have competent Evidence that ſuch 4 Revelation has been vouchſafed, vz. 
The very beſt Evidence that the Nature of the Thing is capable of, were it 
ever ſo true; we ought to embrace it with the higheſt Veneration.— There 
are not indeed many Writers who have pretended to this high Authority, 

eſpecially Hiſtorians, as to their Intelligenee concerning paſt Facts, except 

the Poets, who were to be, in every Thing, inſtructed by the Miſes. Tho 
it muſt be owned, that ſome Legiſlators have boaſted of a Derivation of their 
Inſtitutions from the Gods, to give their Laws a greater Weight with the 
People. + Thus Minos pretended 1 to have received his Syſtem of * 
rom 


* < Sedem Jovis Opt. max. auſpicato e Majoribus pignus imperii conditam, quam non Por- 


« ſenna Dedita Urbe, neque Galli capta, temerare potuiſſent, furore F exſcin di.” 
Te Hiſtor. Lib. 3. c. 72. 


T Vid. Shes againſt Vurb. 
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and A. the Nymph BEgeria, with'whe lag: 
courſes ; and others dertvel th 
Oracles. Vet, as Moſes was the ft Writer, who made this high Claim to 
our Attention, ſo he was the irt who 
There are ſeveral Characters of Credibility, eſpecially this grand Criterion of 
Miracles, which when they unite; amount to eee peng Evidence of a” Di- 
vine Revelation, or extraordinary Conveyance! J | 
(.) When Matters are ponctuelly Related in the hifi fic 
no Man could poſſibly. know from any human Information. Such as the 
Creation of the World and the Progteſs of it; the Creating the firſt Pa- 
rents of the human Race, and other 
one Man in Being. All theſe Facts muſt either come immediately from 
God, or by Information from other Spiritual Beings, who! were in Exiſtence 
before Mankind, or were commiſſioned from God to inform Man of it. Strictly 


Speaking, an human Hiſtory of the Creation is 7mpofſible, and therefore oft 


the fame, whether it be ſappoſed to come by Tradition from Adam, or to be 


compiled by Moſes by mf - Ned e 15 55 daten een have had i 


in the m Wa t rf eee 4s 


(2.) When the Things that are related are e Rn Noble an le 


tant, of the greateſt Conſequence to Mankind, and the Knowledge whereof 


may be of greateſt Advantage to them. It may appear to us worthy of the 


Father of Mercies, to impart to us in an extraordinary Way the clear Know- 


ledge of thoſe momentous Events, which are by any Means become obſcure. 


(3. It the Diſtance from the Time of thoſe primitive Facts is great, and 


ſuch Changes have happened in the World by the ſhortening of Man's Life, 
that the Knowledge of thoſe Things, tho' ſo neceſſary to be had, is become 
very difficult to be procured, about the Time when ſuch Revelation is ſaid 


to be made. The Neceſſity of the Caſe may induce us to hope, from the 
Benignity of God, that he may afford ſuch neceſſary Intelligence. And this 


may diſpoſe us more to give Credit to that: Perſon who. gg to have 
received this ſeaſonable Information from on high. 


(4.) When a Writer deſcribes thoſe ante-human W as Ain 


as thoſe which he was an Eye - witneſs of. As when Moſes ſpeaketh as diſtinctly 
of the Creation, as of the paſſing the Red Sea. And when he ſpeaks moſt 


rationally of it, aſcribing all the grand Operation to dhe gaht Vi dom 


of God, the only Cauſe it can be aſcribed to with any good Senfe.. This 


| maſterly Manner of relating this! Emma Work, ax 7 indline tus: to reve-. 


Tence his Pretenſions. 


(5.) When the Things, which "BY retutaih in hs more £5 TAS Way, | 


are not only the moſt uſeful to be known, but when the Narrative is inter- 


d with no Trifles, or Puerilities, to render 1 it contemptible ; ; nor any in- 


cidental 
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ſupported his Authority by Miracles. 
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f this divine-Hliſharian has the: Dower of working Mc 
portof the Credit of his Hiſtory. Af he Be enabled to 


expedient or neceſlary wit) This is ſuch a T 


make. them 
ordinary Preſence of God with him, Who is abſol 


other ſuperiot Beings, who may atterupt to ceunterfeit his o. 
ve may reaſonably entertain all that the Author proſeſſeth to bring from God, 
under theſe Credentials, to be of Divine Authority. And Moſes was an Au- 
thor, who was fingularly. accompanied with this Power of working wh mul 
be moſt properly called Mfirucies. For the Wonders which en 

not done at unawares to him, but he declared before he did them, what bis ex- 
pected; ſo that he intended, by the Power of God, to do fuch wonderful 
T Things. They were Acts capable of being. judged of by the Senſes, that 
they were really done, and that they were entirely out of the ordinary Path 


of — and common Providence, and above the Power or Art of Man to 
perform, as all the Witneſſes might judge. And theſe Miracles were wrought 
before Witneſſes of a very different Character and Intereſt, and yet at laſt 


they overcame the Obſtinacy of both, They were wrought before one Na- 
tion which boaſted of the greateſt Learning in that Age; but prejudiced to 


the moſt inveterate Degree, in Favour of their own National Superſtitions, - 


And yet, at laſt, the Abe Nation were fo far convinced of the extraordinary 
Power of IE HO VAR, the God of Mrael, above their own Gods, that they 
haſtened the Departure of the Hebrew Nation from among them; Fr 
Prince and People united in urging their Departure, Exod. xii. 30, 31, 32, 33: 
And this was out of Fear of ther God, they ſaid, We are all dead Men. 


were the moſt free thinking, as ſome affect to call 3 it, the moſt incredulous 
and moſt thoroughly ſcrupulous and difficult of Belief, that perhaps ever 'was 


-1n the World, I mean the Ifraelites. Methinks the moſt cautious and ſuſpt- 


cious Unbeliever among us, need not be aſhamed of his great Forerunners in 
Incredulity, the Hebrew Nation coming from Egypt. They firſt cavilled with 
Moſes, on the new Severities which Pharaoh's Taſk-maſters impoſed, as if 
they had profanely queſtioned either God's Truth or Power to deliver them, 
that he would, or that he could do it, Exod. v. 20, 21. They doubted in 
every new Difficulty, Exod. wiv. 11,12. Thus in the Language of inſolent 
Infidelity, they cry, 1s it becauſe there were no Graves in Exypt, that thou 
' haſt brought us out to die in the Wilderneſs? When there was either a De- 


1 of Water or Bread, tho they had ſeen the miraculous Den ye" 


'* Dr. Sykes on Aracles, % Ye. Lcland againſl — Dr. — againſt tit 
ſame Moral Phil, | 


perform moſt aſtoniſh. | 
and -viſible,»numerous.and uncontrollable Miracles; and to 
fore any Mitneſſes, at any Time, whenever new Cireuenſtace 
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great! Seal, that 


They were wrought before another Peop le, tho' in their own Behalf, who | 
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the Red Sea, yet they murmured on the firſt new Diſtreſs, with great Ind. 
cency of Language, Exod. xvi: 2, 3: Mauld Gog ue had died by the Hand of a 
e Lord in Egypt“ They never ſeem willing to own God's Hand; but 
aſcribe all their Calamities to Moſes... Rut their Murmurings were againſt the 


* 4 * 
4 


Lord, Exod. xvi. 7, Theſe were repeated at Rephiaim, Exod. xvii. 3. with 


o 


like Incredulity and Indecency. Fhey, in ſhort, doubted in. every Difficulty; 
ui queſtioned every Regulation, and ſtemed W be a5 jealous of Peng in 
oſed on, as the moſt ſagactous Unbeliever in any Age could poſlibly-be, 
wich all his ſuppoſed and U b They cavilled with, and 
Regulation of Moſes, as if it had been a crimi- - 
nal Encroachment upon their Liberties ; tho he was perpetually ſupported by 
Miracles, which they could neither imitate nor deny. Grab and his Party. 
conteſted the Civil: Regulations as well as the Sacerdotal Ones. Dathon being 
of the Houſe. of Reuben, forgot not, we may be ſure, the pretended Rights 
of Primogeniture, Dathan and Abiram were both Reubenites, and joining 
with Corab, who was a Eevite, they made a ſtrong Party in Oppoſition to 
what they infinuated to be the perſonal Uſurpations of Moſes and Aaron. This 
zs copiouſly related, Numb. xvi. 3.— 13. They were, when moſt awfully 
convinced, yet perpetually relapſing into moſt obſtinate and perverſe Scepti- 
ciſm, and into that Diſobedience which Infidelity inſpired And what could 
it be but groſs, unjuſtifiable Scepticiſin, when there were no Miracles pre- 
tended in Oppoſition to Moſes, and his, one would think, were too conſpi- 
cuous to be denied? However, all this inyeterate Obſtinacy was overcome, 
and by Dint of Evidence ariſing from the uncontrollable vifible Miracles, they 
were at laſt adduced to as great a Veneration for Moſes, as ever was paid to 
any Writer, or any Man; and this continued as long as any of that Genera- 
tion remained in the World, which ſaw the Series of bis Miracles. And 
this greateſt Eſteem and Veneration for Iſoſes continued among the whole 
Nation afterwards-; tho” his Writings are ſo full of the ſevereſt Cenſures of 
their Anceſtors Conduct, and record their Infamy to all Generations.“ — 
When all theſe Circumſtances unite, eſpecially: when accompanied with Mi- 
racles, we. may juſtly reverence a Work. thus recommended, as drawn-up. 
by Divine Revelation. Such an Hiſtorian Moſes was, and entirely without a. 
Rival, among all the Monuments of ancient or modern Paganiſm. 

1 ſhall add little concerning the ſecond Claſs of Hiſtorians, thofe, who re- 
late the Affairs of their own Age and Country, or contemporary Hiſtorians. 
Little can be queſtioned concerning theſe, except their Integrity. And this 
may be judged of, by conſidering the Probabilities of the Things they relate, 
and comparing them with other contemporary Writers, and examining into 
any Biaſs of Inclination or Intereſt they may be influenced by. 8 
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But here I, acknow gg: am much at a Loſs t 


no Materials wo 
feſleth to extract from them, who can be properly called ancient, in Com- 
pariſon with, Moſes. For he Wrote above five hundred Vears before the eldeſt, 

even if Sanchontathon be admitted to be genuine; and a thouſand Vears be- 
fore any other, Herodotus and Ctefias, and longer ſtill before Beroſus and Aa. 
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Piece of vety high Antiquity, . our next Step muſt; be 
Pieces of this kind of Antiquity by the Application of theſe Critical Rules, 
not only the ancient, Monuments of Pagani ſin. but M oe himſelf; and com- 
pare them with: Moſes, who appears to me. the ptope 


nN on any thing Property 
ancient in profane . Hi 


We certainly have not any ancient Records of any Nation under Heaven, which 
could be drawn u b about the Time when the primitive Facts were done; for 
d laſt fo long. Nor have we any Pagan Author Who pro- 


net ho. But, as ſome of theſe Authors pretend to ancient Records, which 


they had cither ſeen, or been told of; I would attempt, from the very Facts 
which they relate, out of thoſe Records, to prove that there were not, and 
that there could not be, any ſuch genuine Records, that could be contempo- 


rary with the Actions, or wrote down at the Time, when the Events hap- 


their Numbers being ſo great, when the World was ſo young. 
However, as they might have ſome: Hints of their oldeſt Tranſadions 


” from ſome 1 very ancient Traditions, | or from ſome of their very e oldeſt Wri- 
tings, from which they might copy, or extract the Relations, which they 
pretend to ſet down from them. (1.) We ſhall compare the Pagan Theogo- 

nies, Which are beſt known, with Moſes s Account of the Generation, or the 


Origin of Things, in the firſt Chapters of Gene/is. (z.) We ſhall compare 
the moſt ancient Pagan Writers of common Hiſtory, with Moſes, in this Re- 


belt, and conſider which is the moſt natural and credible ; 3 AS far as Pay be 
judged by Circumſtances j in each, 3 


8 


14 AVI NG eee a theſe, few Roles of. ad, and "fair. Cri ici, 
which may be. juſtly required to be obſerved; in gur judging of any 


to examine any ſuch 


Father of, Hiſtory, 
for this Kind of Examination and Compariſon— 


pened, even according to their own Chronology. Thus the Length and 
Number of the Reigns in the indolent Aſyrian Succeſſion, which is Ctefias's 
Chronology, 18 incredible. And then the Armies of Ninus, and. Semiramis 
cannot. be ſynchronal to Maſers s: Chronology. They muſt be rejected For 
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l con! "Paganiſm, which are the moſt notec 
and beſt known, and compare them with the Account which Moſes 


giveth of the Creation, or Origin of © Things, in the firſt Chapters ot 


Geneſis, This will make my Way ſomething more eaſy, in theſe embarraſſed, 
intricate” Paths of ſueh unfrequented, remote Ahtiquity. © In this Road df 
ancient Fable, which the Foot of an elegant Traveller has but ſeldom trod in 
thee later Ages, obe can Nene get rward, without keeping Myc in our 
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UT. yet I apprehend theſe old fabulous Accounts may be owing to, or 
om, a twofold Source Hirſt, Some Remnants of very an- 
cient, ſhattered Traditions, deſcending from the Time of the Diſperſion. 
And, ſecondly, From ſome Hints that were picked up and borrowed, tho? 
very injudiciouſly put together, from the Works of Moſes; which ſome way 


happened to come to the Knowledge of thoſe Countries, in which theſe ( 
mogonies prevailed, 2 


Firſt, I doubt not but there might have been ſome very faint, miſhapen 


Traditions of the primitive Coſmogony, or the Creation, which they called the 


Generation of the World ; but generally, much more abſurdly, the Theogony, 
or Generation of the Gods. But yet, as the Art of Writing came into the 


* 
. 


World ſo long after the Diſperſion, from which Time they might probably 


be gradually deviating from Truth, in all their Traditions of Primitive Facts ® 


as, I ſay, it was ſo many Years before Letters came into the World, and ſo 


many more, before this Art arrived at thoſe Nations, who have any Theagon:ey 


prevailing among them; it is very reaſonable to conclude, that all their Tras 


| Citions muſt have become very abſurd and incoherent Things; and, when 

their ancient Traditions degenerated into Fables, they would inſenſibly be- 
come obſcure and unintelligible. And again; theſe fabulous Accounts of 

the Origin of Things would be gradually adyancing in progreſſive Abſurdi- 


ties, 
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ties, under the Increaſe of ſuch a corrupt Theology as Pol heiſm. \ When g. en ance 
they came to believe many Gods, they muſt © from their exilted Notions. 
0 of Deity, which had prevailed us lon as bes embraced the Notion. of the 
- Divine Unity. If there were many Gods, then one might be greater, another 
i leſs, in various Degrers of Seni or Precedeney. And then again, 
as this Theogony. (or Generation of the Go Gods) would ſeem credible, 
' Deſcent of the ſubordinate. Divinities, ſo. no Wonder that all theſe gry groſs Ab. 
furditics and Incongruities myltiplied in their vain and aal en 7 
Secondiy, Beſides Nabe own. n n 
of Then genes e we 1905 bus Fable 


— . 


as to this 


« Fe with any . 
of ehe, or Atbeifo. And I am apt to think, that the ancient Pagan 
 Theogonifas ſet this Work of Mees before them, for a Model er Pattern of 
their Manner or Merbed of writing Hiſtory, though intermixed with 

their. own. bad Theology.— They wrote their National Hiſtory, inning 
from the Origin of Things; and it appeareth probable to me, "art Me- 
thod of Writing, and this Fir afeology, was borrowed from this Original of 
the Hebrewo Antiquary, Moſes himſelf; ſor they called them Eoſmitgonies.. He 

wrote an Hiſtory of the Creation, a to his o] Principles of the Ui 
of God; this the Greeks called Genefis, or an Hiſtory of the Generation of the 

World. And alfo a Theogony they drew up in ſome Imitation of it; that is2 

Genefis, or Generation of the Gods, according to — Sentiments, a 11 en a5; 

ts which thaw idolatrous Religion WIS.” 
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SEEK T muſt now, in the third Place, be OY How | it ” likely that any 
I Knowledge of the Writings of Moſes ſhould reach thoſe Countries, which 
were the Birth-place of the Pagan Theogonies, There are four Theogonies, 
or Accounts of the Generation of the World, that are moſt famous, 912. 
the Chaldean Account, mentioned by Beroſiu; the Phenician Account, by 
Sanchoniathon ; the Ede Account, 2 taken Notice of by Di 


dorus 
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of Moſes; and leave them to the judgment of the candid Reader. 


bo the Ghaldeats,it is net I think 4 
y petfe®t Acquaintante With the Moſuic Writings; 


known to them 1: Yet! 


ation, z during the ſeventy Years Taptivity of the 
| bn. The Rank and Charatters of many of the Perſons, and the Length of 


| View, | There: were: ſeveral eminent : 
great Adilities, and very benevolent and kind Diſpofitions, which Qualities 


| felf forgot, he was ſo aſtoniſhed at that Diſeorery, 
 Idolatrous Honours, even to his Perſon, Dan. il. 46. And he 


verſation with the Men of 


Conſeures on — df — — te the the Way df Con veying 1 this Knowledge 


1. With regard to the Conveyance'of this Kno wied 


ebf dufte W.. 
vory difficult to e 


ſain, For, though it 


was not perhaps, a vt 


which the -Chaldeuns obtained, fince the Original Hebre Language was not 
they might, a8 10 


tehend, acquire à confiderable 
Acquaintance' with many principal Points of Hebrew Knowledge, by Conver- 


the Time they reſided there, conſpire to render it highly 
ral inquiſitive Chaldeans might make good Imipre 


of Fewnſh Curĩoſities; even though'th 


probable that ſeve- 
rovetnents in the Knowledge 
might think of them in no higher 

erſons among the Captives, of very 


would probably induce them to communicate any Branches of Science or 
Hiſtory, 


that would be like to do'Good, And it is plain, that their Peculiari- 
ties in Reli 


bei Reply to the King's Menaces. Done himſelf was an eminently good 
Man, and yet of fingular Reputation for his Kmowledge, 


Dan. i. 20. When Daniel diſcovered the King's Dream, 


that he deſcended to ſome 


the moſt pious Profeſſions of Honout for the God of Ifrael, of a 
Cad is a God of Gods, a Lord of Kings, and 4 22 ver. 47. 
Upon this we are further told, Dan. ii. 48. That the King made Daniel 4 


great Man, he made him Ruter over the whole Province of Babylon, and Chief 


of all the Govermys over the wife Men of Babylon. From all this Narration 


it appeareth, that he was of great Repotation for Knowledge, 


probably was' a great Miniſter of 
State for the ſucceſſive Reigns down to that of Darius the Mede. But, if he 
was retired from Buſineſs in the ſoft, luxurious Reign of Bel/hazzar ; yet he 
was {till known to be a very great Man, and ſo might have freqt 
greateſt Curioſit and Literature in the Kingdom. 


Any one would be ambitious to learn of a Prime Miniſter ; he would be apt 


to communicate any Thing which would be probably 922 to promote Vir- 
tue; and I cannot ſee that the Fews were prohibited from communicating 
any Thing which. might tend to make the World wiſer and better. For 
there are many Rules about Proſolytes, which demonſtrate, that they might 


make and — them from among other Nations. From all this I think 
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People of the Jeus in Baby- 


gion were: no Secret. As in the Caſe of the Three Children re- 


fuſing to worſhip: the King's Golden Image, Dan. Hi. 16, 17, 18. and their 


well as Integrity, 
hich he had him- 
Lou yoUk 
not only i in the 


Principles of his own Religion, bur in the moſt valued Sciences. And we 
| never hear of his being degraded, that he 


ent Con- 
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Kt Jer e :baldean. 4 tal God e eee ecru 4 
own Traditions and injudicic us. Fancies, - and this more rational | intelligible 
Account which Moſes had given of the Creation, they might be induced, not- 


withſtanding their own Prejudices, to blend and intermix it with their own 


Dogmata. And farther ſtill, fo many of the Jeu ſtayed i in Balea, and 
declined a Compliance with Grus $ Decree. for their Liberty, that perhaps 
the Chaldæan ae ever after, were better than they wers before, 1 


Means of this Fewiſß Intermixtur 0. ten eee Oar fistlit ger 
2. With teſpe& to the Knowledge of the Writings of Beten 
ire there ſeemeth to be little Difficulty in a in accounting! for = . 
am apt to think, that as they lived in a near Vicinity to each other, ſo there 
was a great Kindred in their Language, that, probably, there were Phe; 
cians in abundance, who could read Hebrew, as ſoon as the Art of Writing | 
and Reading came among them. Befides, Sanchoniathon, in the Fragment 
preſerved 4 Euſebjus, "orpielly ſays, that he had his Informations — 
Writings of Thoth, and from ſotne Aaelli nes which a Prieſt of the God 1% 
farther imparted to him. Now, tho he has very much mangled the Report 

of Thoth, which I take to be Moſes, and has named a God. whoſe Prieſt in- 
ſtructed him, which is never named among the Phæniciant, or owned by any 
of their neighbour Countries ; yet, as it has been noted by many Learned Mes, 
this is Datein but a diſguiſed) Name for Jehovah, the God of Iſrael. And 
ſio it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that Sanchoniathun's Theogony is no genuine 
Tranſcript of any — 5 Phenician Tradition, but the Gough of Moſes ab- 
furdly copied, on a Plan of Atheiſm, or Idolatry. 
(7 * As, to the 'Theogony of the- Egyptians; . I'am cles 70 think day) mY 
Original Traditions, Which were brought from the Diſperſion, decayed as 
much among them as other Nations, not withſtanding their Traditional Learn- 
ing. That Learning, probably, was confined to the recording of much nearer 
and more recent Events, relating to their: aywn National Affairs. But, if there | 
were ſome diſtorted and disfigured. Remains of ancient Traditions concerning 
the Creation of the World, or any other Primitive Tranſactions; yet it ſeems 
unqueſtionable, that they might in Egypt get ſome additional Informations 
concerning Moſes ; at or after the Time of Solomon's: Intermartiage with the 
Royal Family of Egypt, which would be of great Service te them, in laying 
a Foundation even for their fabulous Theogonies. Not only curious private 
Perſons might then come from Egypt to Feruſalem, to collect Knowledge, 
but it is very like that ſome Egyptian Attendants might accompany the Princes 


of Rn. who ſtayed as Part of aun W and Coutts who might acquire on 
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ter Knowledge of the NMgaie Hiſtoty than [moſt other-Strangers ; and ſo 
migbt conveꝝ ĩt more perfectly to EHu than it was;conveyed to any other 


Pagan Nation, about: that Time. fad this is not a bare Conjecture. One 


rtain Hiſtory, that Solamun rnartied the Princeſi of Egypt; and this 

omm ly :paid to ung Perſons: of ſuch Rank, to have 

Mrymen e e who ſpeak their own Lan- 

zreat- Caneſpondenee betwirt Egype and Judia at that 

* — alan, buff the Commerce e 
Abe bet wirt thoſe two uri | 1 n 28, 12 | 
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o 1 benin 40 0368 CO 135 itt tak? ; ASIA 100 41 1 if 
1 "Hatever: Boaſted Antiquity tlie Ghaldians may have goed in, — 
to whatever incredible Length they may have carried their pretended 
Memoirs, yet the eldeſt Writer among them, of which we have any Men- 


tion, is Bergus, who was Prieſt of Bolus in Babylon.” There eannot be much 


Uncertainty, as to his Age. For Tatian I Orat. adu. Gentes, p. 171.] ſays, 
*© That he lived in the Time of Alexander, and that he dedicated his Werk 
© to Antiochus; who was the third after Alexander? ” viz; to Antiochus Theus —- 

Gerard Voſſfus: {de Hiftor. Grac. cap. rg. Lib. 1 takes great Pains to prove 
alſo that Bergfus was ſomething elder. than Manerbo, and that he publiſhed 
his Chaldean Hiſtory in the Reign of Prolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. He 
computeth thus,! That — reigned 38 Fears: That, in the ſixth Year of 


Ptolemy, Autiochus Soter: began to reign ih Syrra 3) and in Prolemy's twenty- 


ſecond Year, Antiochus Tbeus came to the Crown. 80 that, if he was a young 
Man, when Alexander took Babylon, he might be, in the Courſe of N ature, 


alive when Antiochas Theus came to the Throne of Syria. * He wrote his 


Hiſtory of Chaldean Affairs in three Books, as Tatian and ſeveral other of the 
Ancients teſtify. But, of whatever Eminency theſe Chuldaica of Beroſus 
were, they — periſhed; by the Ruins of Time, except ſome Frag-. 
ments, which: have been preſerved. by Foſepbus, Buſebius, and Syncellus. 

The Chaldean Caſmagony, or their 'Fradition concerning the Genetation; 
or Origin of the World, we meet with in that celebrated Fragment of Bero- 
Jus, preſerved by George Syncellus, Pages 28th and 29th of his N. B . 
2 this Purpoſe. . A Man, or rather a Monſter, half Man, half Fi 

nbichs was the Way, in which TR mn a * as Sir FOR? New- 
fon 
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e 2 gs. pra — — — eb Auth 
marks;*-3t:mwſtbe.anErros in: Text of Suni ,,. e o ſtrange Be 
according to. ; abode with Men all Day, without Food; and taught 
them the Knowledge PB nr > e — (the Fagler of 
« Arts, the Building-of-Cities:and"Femples;>the EnaRtipg-of Laws; 
<< and gather Goin and Fruits: 2 a Word, whatever could contribute to 
e civilize their Manners. At, Sun-ſetting be withdrew into the Sea, and 
te ſpent the Nigbt i in the Watets, that is; i be cöbverſed aſhore' all Day, and 
retjted in the Evening to his Ship, and cat and lodged aboard,” The 
ſame Author adds, * "That this Oannes had wrote 4 Book concerning the 
Origin of Things, in which be tau gbt, That there was a Time when all 
ec was Water and Darkneſs; and that in them were contained Animals of all 
t monſtrous Forms. Men with: two Wings, others with four, having twe 
Heads upon the ſame Body, one of a Man, the other of a Woman, | 
et with the Diſtinction of e That all the Animals were in ſhort of 
te a monſtrous and irregular Make, and like the Repreſentations of them, to 
bs ſeen in the Temple of Belus.“ This Author adds further, “ That a 
« Woman named Onornan, was Miſtreſs of the Univerſe.” | This Omoruca, 
Syncellur interprets. to ſignify the Sa, agreeing with an ancient Dogma, That 
Water was the firſt Principle of all Things: That Belus clove her aſunder, 
and formed Earth of the one Part, and Heaven of the other, and put 
all thoſe Monſters to Death. Then Bela divided the Darkneſs, ſeparated 
% Earth from Heaven, and ranged the Univerſe in Order. He then ordered 
* one of the Gods to cut off — to mix wich Earth the Blood which | 
et flowed: from the Wound; and of it to Men and Animals. Aﬀer 
„ which he framedethe Stars and Planets; and thus finiſhed the Production 
« of all Beings.” This is what the firſt Book of Beroſus contained. TT 
On this Chaldean Account of the Origin of the World, I thall make 4 
Remarks: (1.) As to the Senſe, or Intelligibleneſos of it. (2.) As to the 
Foundation they could have for it. (3. ) How they could come at the Know- 
ledge of the Mae Account of the Creation;  (4.), What uſeful Knowledge 
could be gathered from this Chaldean Tradition, as here ſet down - from 
Beroſus. (A.) As to the Intelligibleneſs of this Story, it is very exceptionable 
on — of its Obſcurity. They, who were eſteemed ſo great Maſters 
of Wan and e 10 eminent 6 hs rac. and all yon Arts, and 


eſpecially 
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* Vid. Abbe Banier. Mythology Hiding & e. 87. . 
4 Banier. Mythol, of Ancients, 7 2 l 3 
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God's Head, or- as ſome. Traditions ſay, ber Head; to tx the oed with 
the Earth, out of which to make all the animated World. Theſe are all in- 
finitely obſcure, and ſcarce can afford any uſeful Meaning. (2.) As to the 
Foundation of theſe ſeemingly: monſtrous FiQtions, I cannot think they eould 
have any Tradition ſo old as from the Diſperſion to the Time! of Berofur's- 
Writing, or Oaunets Coming from the Ned Sea. But, if they could have 
any Remnant of that Primitive Tradition, it muſt have been ſo disfigured 
by enſuing Fables, that it is no Wonder it ſhould be unintelligible. (3) How- 
they might have come at the Knowledge of the Meſaic Hiſtory of this grand 
Event of the Creation, I have fully explained, from their Correſpondence 
"ith the Jews in the ſeventy) Vel Spe, Andi yer, as-the aer 
Tongue was unknown to them, it is probable that all. their Acquaintance 
. with theſe Things, was by Converſation ; whereby they might either .appre-- 
hend, or remember it ſomething indiſtinctly. However, there: are ſeveral 
| Traces of the Moſaic Hiſtory in this Coſmegony of * As that all was 
once Water and Darkneſs, Which might be borrowed from Gen. i. 2. . Dark- 
neſs was on the Face of the Deep, or Abyſt of Waters. f the cleaving aſunder 
of Omoroca is to be explained into any intelligible Senſe, it muſt be by Mofes's 


Account of Go 0's. dividing the Waters which were above the Firmament, 


from the Waters which were below the Firmament; and his calling the Fir- 
mament Heaven, and the Dry Land Earth, and the gathering together of 
the Waters, the Sea, Gen: i; 6, 8, ro. Again; ſome Things relating to the 
Formation of Man, however abſurdly it is copied, ſeem to be borrowed from 
Mojes; as the Account of thoſe firſt Man-Monſters, who had two Heads, 
| four Arms, two Bodies, and both Sexes, taken from that Account of God's 
_ making Man Male and Female, Gen. i. 27.  (4:) With reſpect to any weful 
Docttines to be gathered from this Coſnogony,.. there is but this one, that the 
Gods were before the World; ſo that it is not a Theogony, or Generation of 
the Gods, as moſt of the other Nations Traditions are; and this may further 
perſuade us, that the Chaldeans had their Knowledge from fach conſiderable 
 Informers as Daniel and his Brethren in the Captivity. But then it was ſo 
corrupted: before Berofus wrote, that ſcarce any valuable Inferences could be 
deduced from it. We do not find in it any beautiful Intimations of the 
rogreſs of Divine Wiſdom and Power, in this orderly Work of Creation, 
which is related in ſo ſublime and fo intelligible a Manner by Moſes. In: the 
ater, we are. led to obſerve every Step; in the former, we are no ae or: 
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Fabl 14 91600 2 23 a a0 te en Ut, 4 1 * | corel, W. i 
Fad will 140 but one Thing-mabte; 2 42 ;A'Qonjefture > 
„by HellaGins, a> he i cited by Photius: dae. 6 
Eubadus by Hygena, in Fabi. . This 2e0m8 CHO He thi JAIN 'Perſon, 
under, theſe different Names s 40 alder theſe: Fables; is covered: the ge⸗ 
| nuine Story of Aﬀeſes's' Coming out of tho Red Sea, wTeithithe HebrewiNation. 
For Berofus ſays, that he ſprung frqmithe-Re#.Sez ; that he r gte Bat of 
the Origin of Things 3 and that he taught them the Sciences and Arts, and 


W y the enacting Lat, and abe. Conſtruction of Temples, or Building 


rl 


2, 


tze Tabernacle, Thich. Knowledge. ob Mojes's Works and Country, might be 


= derived from. Daniel, and the othen Fews of the Caꝑtivity. And the Saying, 
that; he was a Stranger coming from: the Nei Sea :uſtie w that he was not a 
Native, nor that this was a native Chaldean Tradition; but came from the 
Red Sea; and that Letters and Sciences came from the ſame Place. And, 
tho one would think that the Pride of the Challtans would ſcarce: have al. 
lowed. | em, to own this Truth; yet ſo it ww that an abſolute Poverty of 
terials. for Antiquity among themſelves, induced thefn rather to drop this 
ente. baer hs ere a kale ak plain ly tell then ruth.” 
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2 Ret + 0 TI, «fort? :, 4 Vers oi F, 34 N a8 05 2 = anarcantly 1 
PI a Priest of a wrote che ene which we are now 
going to conſider, in the Phænician Tongue, and dedicated it to Abibulus, 

| King of Pbænicia, the Father of that Hiram, as I think, who was the Friend 
of David and Solomon. It was tranflated into Greek by Philo. Byblius, abont 
the Time of the Antonines. Philo, in a Preface to this. Tranſlation, gives 
this Account of bis Author : That he being paſſionately deſirous to know 
<« the Hiſtory of all Nations, even from the Beginning, did accordingly ſet 
<« himſelf to the: moſt careful Scrutiny into the Works of Taautus, or Thoth ; 
“ being aſſured that, as he had been the Inventor of Letters, 2 he muſt 
« ee been the firſt Hiſtorian. : Sanchoniathon. alſo received ſome: Informa- 
tions from a Prieſt of the God Jeuo, as well as other Antiquities from the 
Archives of Cities and Temples. This Account of the Phæniciun Traditions, 
on this Head of their Theogony, I ſhall lay before you in the Tranſlation of 
Biſhop Cumberland, who 155 . confidered this F Rn in Eu- 
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*' Ain p. 202. Fab, de Rer. Inventor. © 

4 Euſeb. Prepar, Evangelic, Lib. I, cap. 10. 
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« He nd 4 yori Privciple | "of the b wh 986 j6.Jack ry windy Air, 

or a Wind made of dark, Air,; and a turbulent Evening Chaos; ao that 

« „ Thing ers long, .zeyt out Bound, or Fi igure. But, when this 
« Wind 9 925 Love with his own! Principles, and a. Mixture was 
« made, that Mixture was called Der- or Loe. This Mixture com- 
« pleated, Was the Beginping of the, making of all Things. But that 
Winch e or Spirit did not k know his own Froductions. Of this, with that 
Wind or. Spirit“ Was, begotten; Mat, or Mul, that is a Slime, or the Putre- 
« faction of an aqueous Mixture, ERIN, was: the ſeminal. Principle of all 


(. Things, and the Generation. of the Univerſe, The firſt Animals were 
4 void of Senfation, out of which were begotten intelligent Animals, and 


« they were called Zophaſemin, that is, the 8 


sor Overſeers, or Speculators 


« of Heaven, and were: formed: alike. in the Shape of an Egg. Thus, after 


« Mot, ſhone out the Sun and Moon, the greater and lelter Stars. Such, 
« addeth Euſebius, is the Phamrian Coſmogony directly bringing in Atheiſm. 
He proceedeth in the Generation of Animals, the Air ſhining thoroughly 
with Light; by its fiery Influence on the dea and Earth, Winds were 550 
« gotten, with: Clouds and. great Defluxions of the heavenly Waters, 


« Showers of Rain, And, 1 — all theſe Things were firſt ſeparated Ren 8 


their proper Place, by the Heat of the Sun, then all met again in the Air, 
where juſtling ES one another, Thunders and Lightnings were made ; 


« whoſe Noiſe awakened the aforeſaid intelligent Animals, and frightened 


© them ſo, that Male and Female they began to ſtir 1 in the Earth os Sea. 
This is their, Generation of Animals 


I have a few Things to obſerve on this Pheniciar's $ Colmogony, or his Ac- 


count, of the Origin and Generation of Thing 


(1.) There is no Probability that they onal have any genuine Traditions 
from the Diſperſion, to the Times of Abibalus, (who was, I think, Contem- 


porary with Saul or David,) which could be a Foundation for ſuch an Ac- 


count of the Generation of the World, as this of Sanchoniatbuns. The 
World, at the Time of the Diſperſion, could not be ſo ignorant and cor- 
rupt, as this Phænician Work e And further, conſidering the great 
Length of Time, there could be ſcarce any Tradition at all, of this diſtant 
Event of the g (2.) They had no 3 in Phun till about this 
Time; therefore all this pretended Apparatus, about conſulting the Writings 


of Thoth, or Taautus, or the other Records of their Cities, or Temples, muſt 


have been Fiction ; unleſs by Taautus, he meant Moſes. {3.) He certainly 
might have had ſome Account of the Hiſtory of Moſes, if he was Contem 
rary with Samuel, Saul, or David; for the Phenicians of the North about 


Tyre, were in Correſpondence with the Iſraelites. Sanchoniatbon might at 
we have obtained this Intelligence by I and Enquiry ; tho he 


might 


Vor. II. 


* 5 from Monſ. 3 tranſlates it thus: 4 The Chaos was full of Confuſion and 
“without Light, Eternal and of endleſs Duration,” Banier. Mythol. p. * 
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ſelf eee t che Og of RT Mit 
Pre of the God oh, or J £ HOVAY ; 'this-Confeflion a] roof out of his 
own Mouth, of the 0 Original of his Intelligence. And I think this 


Was all his Intelli ence ; ; the Memoirs of. Cities, 401 Records of Temples are 


to be conſidered às Flouriſh and Invention, to hide his rincipal Information; 
for 1 think there could be no Records of any ny get, W at that Time | 
in Phenicia! (5.) It is plain that he did not copy ffom "Maſs; the” he muſt 


”_— 


have had ſufficient Hints of the Meſatc Podrine 85 4% Hes - Moſes plainly. 
taught that God made all Things ; yet as our Author was 4 Poly theiſt and 
Idolater, he made uſe of theſe Hints to correſpond to his ene Scheme. 
For Sanchoni at bum 8 is a Coſmogony without a Gog,. as OE A ny Concern 
in the Operation ef makipg the World; 'which i is the I Abſurdi- 
ties; but which the Chaldean was not. He Was a Prieſt of a idolatrous 
Religion of Pbænicia; and from whatever Materials he wrote, he modelled- 
his pretended Hiſtory, ſo as to quadrate with his own Religion, and to apo- 
logize for it, ſuch as the Doctrine of many Gods, made Gods, and its other 
. numerous Abſurdities. (6.) Aſter all, it is an unintelligible Rhapſody of Fa- 
H bles, out of which I cannot ſee how any rational Account of the Origin of 
1 . Things can be gathered; or that any Senſe could be found in it, by Which 
any Reader could be made wiſer or better. If every Country in a World 
had had among them ſuch an Hiſtory of the Creation, or making the World, 
as this, they muſt have been as ignorant of any true Principles of Things, and 
as brutal and undiſciplined in their Manners, as we may ſuppoſe the Phæni. 
cians to have been. How very different, and how much more noble Senti- 
ments would thinking Men naturally have had, by reading the Moſaic Ac- | 
count of the Creation? What noble Foundations are there laid for admiring 
and adoring the Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Deity, the Almighty, 
benevolent Father of this Univerſe ! What ſolid Foundation for Gratitude 
to him who ſucceſſively brought the Chaos i into an orderly, convenient World, 
with infinite Wiſdom, and Skill, and Deſign! What rational, intelligible Foun- 
dation for 1 the moſt dutiful Exerciſes of Love and Honour, for Reverence 
and Fear, for Truſt in him and Obedience to him, after all theſe Demon- 
ſtrations of Wiſdom, Power and Benevolence 1 
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8 1 intend 2 to ER: the Ka e Tiaditions of © Foot rage con- 
cerning the Origin of Things, in order to the moſt fair Compariſon 


4 thei with. Moſes, and to illuſtrate the demonſtrative Precedency of his 


Account of that Event, to that of any other Author or People; I thall proceed 


to the Co/mogony, of the Egyptians, This I ſhall take from Diodorus Siculus, 
who explains their Doctrine as follows: . Some, ſays he, are of Opi- 
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with Cold, the Air groweth hot on a ſudden, without a gradual Altera- 
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nion that; the, World had neither Beginning, nor ever ſhall bave End; 


and that Mankind was from Eternity, and that there never was 4 Time 


when he firſt began to be. Others, on the contrary, conceive the World 
both to, have been made, and to be corruptible, .and that there was a cer- 
tain Time when Men had their firſt, Exiſtence. For, whereas all Things 


at firſt were. jumbled. tc ether, and Heaven and Earth were in one Maſs, 


and had one F orm. | Afterwards, when corporeal Beings appeared one after 
another, the World at length preſented itſelf in the Order in which we 


now ſee it. That the Air was in continual Agitation, whoſe: fiery Parts 


aſcended: together to the higheſt Place; their Nature, by reaſon of their 
Levity, tending always upwards. Whence the Sun and innumerable Stars 
are contained within that Orb. That the groſs and earthy Matter, cement- 
ed by Moiſture, and by reaſon, of its Weight, ſunk down below into one 
Place, and is perpetually whirling about. The Sea was generated of the 
humid Parts, and the Earth of the more ſolid, but as yet more marſhy 


and ſoft, This by Degrees was made cruſty, by the Heat of the Sun. 


After the Face of the Earth was parched, and the Moiſture as it were 
fermented, it in many Places bubbled. up, and appeared like ſo many 
Puſtules, wrapped up in thin and ſlender Coats and Skins: Such as may 
ſtill be ſeen in marſhy Places, when after the Earth hath been pierced 


tion. And whereas Moiſture generates Creatures from Heat, as from a 
ſeminal Principle, Things ſo generated, by being inwrapt in the dewy 
Miſts of the Night, increaſed, and in the Day ſolidated and were made 
hard by the Heat of the Sun. And when the Births, included in thoſe 
Ventricles, had received their due Proportions, then thoſe ſlender Skins 
being burſt aſunder by the Heat, the Forms of all Sorts of living Creatures 
were produced into Light. Of which thoſe, which had moſt of the Heat, 
mounted aloft, and became Fowls and Birds of the Air: And thoſe, which 
were more droſſy, and had more of Earth in their Compoſition, were num- 
LES - | ee hered 
Diodor. Sic. Bibliotbec. Lib. I. c. 1. ab initio. 


Y « bred among creeping Thin ; gether ale; to the 


o each of 8 had an animal Life, began to increaſe their Species 


: Cop & "ny the ingenious Abbe Banier, 13 59 of 
ö hs Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, u tales to be⸗ 


And it may be gathered, as I think, from Diodbrus hirnſelf. Fe or þ 
rntnediadely: after this Account, That the Egyptians bring 


t this Energy of the Earth, by Inſtances of the ſame Things 


« of the Nik, the Earth: there being covered wit Mud and 


„ Mice, as well as innumerable Iaſects. 76 


It may be further obſerved that, Whatever Jicoalifieycy- there may be in 


this Syſtem, it conſiſts alſo of a „or an Account of the Generation 
of the Gods. Fot Diodorus & Aar further tells us, that the firſt Generation 
of Men in Egypt, looking up with Admiration on the heavenly World, judged 


that there were two chief Gods, the Sum and Moon, which they 'worſhipy ed 
under the Names of Ofiris and Ths. And that theſe 


Natures five Qualities, which contributed to the Generation of all other Things, 


or Water, and Air. 'T Called theſe Qualities Fupiter or Spirit, Vulcan or 


* one has ſet ont in the dark, he loſeth himſelf in Proportion as he advan- 


e ceth.” For they did not ſtop here in the deify ing theſe material Qualities 
But, as Diodorus Siculus informeth us, their great Gods were the Sun, Sa- 


turn, Rhea, Fupiter, Funo, Vulcan, V. efta, Mercury. They propaga gated Dei 
ths; Typhon, Apollo, and Venus. +——S0 that now, whatever might have been 


ture, and what they taught as the Foundation of their Religion. 


now add ſome Remarks: (1.) That there could not be among the Egyptian, 
any more than other Nations, any Tradition conveyed from the Time of the 
Diſperſion, which could be a Foundation for ſuch Fables as theſe. For, 
whatever their boaſted Learning was, or whatever their Care might be, to 
preſerve ancient Traditions, it is plain, by this * that they were very 
imperfect 


* Mythology of Ant Vol. I. p. 102. + Died. Sir, L. I. 6. 1. 


as more moiſt and watry, | 
4 286 Fiſhes, preſently haſtened to the Place Eon to them. But, when 


« the Earth became more dry and ſolid by the Sun, and drying Winds; B 
e had not Power at length to produce any more of the greater Animals; but 


_ « this Day. For they ſay, chat about Thebes i in Eg pt, after the 1 — 


„ Places putrify thro the Heat of the Sun, and thence a1 are bird, 25 


Gods, having in their 
vir. a Spirit or ag Efficacy, Heat or Fire, Dryneſs or the Earth, Moiſture | 


Fire, Metera or Daten or Earth; and the Air they called Minerva, the 
Daughter of Jupiter. —— Bot as the learned Abbe Bamer obſerves, When 


ties; for Chronus (or Saturn) having married Rhea, begot of her Ofris and 
ths, debating to others, Jupiter and Funo, and five other Gods, Oris and. 


the Sentiments of the ancient Egyptian Philoſophers, or their Conjectures 
about the Origin of Things, yet their Theogony is an Idolatry of a groſs. Na- 


On this Tradition of the Egyptians about the Generation of the World, I 


'Knowle« pes, in” Eg „as in Weft eder Neue. 
For bes? is one Certain and ils ted Period of great Correſpondence: be- 
twirt them and the Hebrews ; I mean the Reign of Sohmon. Not only on 
Account of its being one of the moſt learned and polite Reigns of any, in the 
whole Fewiſh Succeſſion ; but eſpecially, on Account of the Intermarriage 
betwixt the Royal Families: This Nan naturally create great Intimacies be- 
twixt the two Nations. When Solomon had Ware the Princeſs Royal of 
Egypt, it is highly probable that ſome Egyptians of Note and Diſtinion- 
muſt have attended on the Princeſs to the Court of Feruſalem, and have ſtaid 
with her, as her Domeſtics, perhaps even to the Time of her Death. Be- 
ſides, the Queen was, very probably, a Proſelyte to the fot” Religion, and 
ſo might ſome of her Egyptian Domeſtics alſo be. For Solomon married: 
 Pharaobs Daughter in his Youth, ſoon after he came to the Throne; and we 
find no Complaints of her, for turning his Heart to any foreign Religion. He 
was many Vears in great Favour with God, after he married this Princeſs; 
and it doth not appear that he was perverted to any Connivance at, or En- 
couragement of Idolatry till his advanced Age. But then this Friendſhip 
betwixt the two Nations laſted not long. For, in the fifth Year of the next 
Reign, Shiſbak came up againſt Feruſelem with a nomerous and potent Army, 
collected out of different Nations, 2 Chron. xii. And he ſeemeth to have 
commenced that long ſucceſsful War, which he proficuted with ſuch a rapid 
Series of Conqueſts afterwards, with a ſubduing and bringing the eus to 
Tribute. Now, tho' the Egyptians might, by this friendly Intercourſe in So- 
hbmon's Reign, attain to conſiderable Nowe of Moſess Writings and 
Doctrines; yet, as they broke off this Amity ſoon after, they might not be 
willing to confeſs, or even intimate any Obligations to the Tews, for any 
Branches of Knowledge, which they had really received from them. - 
Then further, as I apprehend that Writing begun to be in Uſe in Egypt in 
the Reign of Shiſhak, and Records might commence, by the Writings of 
Horb, the Secretary of Ofiris, or Shiſpab, about this Time. And, as it might 
not be generally known what Intelligence their learned Men had from the 
Jews, the Rgyprians would endeayour to ſecure the unrivalled Honour of 
being the original Inventors of theſe Arts, and being the firſt acquainted with 
this ancient Knowledge ; ; and therefore, if they borrowed from NM ofes, 122 | 
would do it in a cautious and obſcure Manner.” 
(3.) It is obvious, as Euſebius has obſerved, that this Syſtem, az well as 
that of the Phænicians, excludeth the Creator from any Concern in the For- 
mation of the Univerſe,” And this is a total Rejecting che Doctrine of the 
Hebrew Hiſtorian, 
(4.) Tho' the unnd by the Means I have mentioned, might hikes 
ad more correct Accounts of Miſaic Hiſtory, than moſt other Nations ; yet 
ſtill they were groſs Idolaters, and embraced a very corrupt etroneous Reli- 
gion; 
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| Cofmogonies would be derived from the Traditions of pure Paganiſm; : which, | 


| borrowed all their Fables, relating to Religion, from the E gyptians; and moſt 


followed, as it is generally thought, by the -moſt eminent Sects of Philoſo- 
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may therefore think, that any Accaunt.. igin of Thing 
id de modelled to, the Caſt, af their prevailing National Seen 

And further ſtill, as they were then beginning to ir Kings, they 


would not be like to mention the ON E ttue Gop 28 1 77 ꝗ 4 of. the 
World, tho they might have the Notion from Moſes at 


that Time.—And, 
as they had perhaps, then, long been of Opinion, however abſurdly, that 
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T H E 8 day not ſeem to hang had, ja their Siconfion, any rok 
able Opportunities of coming acquainted with the Writings, or even 
the Doctrines of Moſes. Fe or, as the Hebrews chiefly inhabited the Inland 
Parts of Pale/tine, or the ancient Canagn, the Greehs could not have much 
Correſpondence with them. Accordingly, one would ſuſpect that the Greet 


about the Age of Head, would be degenerated to almoſt nothing. And in- 
deed, the Theogony of Hefiod appears to have very little Relation to the Genes 
of Moſes. But then, it is obſerved, by many learned Men, that the Greeks 
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of the Rites of their Su perſtitions. Hierodotus thinks that the Gods of Greece 
were moſtly derived from Egypt. But then, there was a famous Theogony 
of the Greeks much elder than that of Heſod, which all their elder Writers 
make mention of, I mean that of the celebrated Orpheus. And, as the learned 
Abbe Banier notes, is much more unexceptionable than Hefiod's. I acknow- 
ledge, we: have nothing unqueſtionably genuine of Orpbeus on this Subject, 
Yet, as he was reckoned a great Poet, and a ſublime Philoſopher ; and was 


phers in Greece, the e akin and Platoniſts, who were among the molt 
religious of their Philoſophers ;—this may incline us to entertain a good 
Opinion of him. But what more eſpecially induces me to think favourably 
what might have been the original, genuine Account of the Generation 
of the World, by Orpbeus, is this; viz. the Age when he himſelf 
lived. He was an Argonaut, as all the Ancients alledge, who enumerate 
the Heroes of that extraordinary. e Now this was but one Age 
after Bacchus was in Thrace, where he gave one of his favourite Minſtrels 
to a Thracian Prince, by whom ſhe had Or rpheus. And, as I take this Bacchus 
to be the ſame with eſo tris, or Shiſhak, in the Hebrew Story; ſo it ſeems to 
me not difficult to account for it, how Orpheus might be, in that Age, — 
etter 
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after. Orpheus, or his famous Maſter; | Muſeens, might occaſionally learn 


much of the Doctrines of Moſes,” on this Subject, from thoſe Egyptians who | 


were in Shiſhat's Army in Thrace; or perha from 'his own Mother, who 
became one of the Muſes. Beſides, he travelled into Egypt, for the Improve- 
ment of himſelf in all their religious Nod wiege, as Diodorus Siculus tells us. 


He might have learned many of the Doctrines of Moſes, from thoſe; who 


had been at Feruſalem, during the Time of familiar Correſpondence betwixt 


the two Nations; or from thoſe who! had been Attendants upon the Queen, 


at the Court of Feruſalem!! And this Correſpondence might reach perhaps 
to half the Time of Shiſhak's Reign; for Solomon's Queen ſeems to have been 
_ Shiſhak's-Siſter, All theſe Citcurpſtances' would account for it, (if there were 

any Evidenees of the Fact) that Orpheus ſhould give them a good Coſmogony, 
even intermixed with the Doctrines of Moſes, along with their own fabulous 
Traditions.— 


of Paganiſm from the Egyptians into Greece ; and is accuſed by ſome to have 


been the Inventor of the very Names of their Gods, and to have forged their 
Genealogies. | For my part; all theſe Aſſertions appear not᷑- to be worthy of 


much Wonder; if we have but a right Chronology of the Date of the differ- 
ent Branches of the Pagan Superſtitions... The deifying of the Heroes, or 
great Men, was, as I apprehend, begun-in'Shi/hak's Reign, and principally 


by his Authority ; after he was intoxicated with Pride, by ſuch a Series of - 


Succeſſes, in thoſe nine Years Conqueſts, of which che Hiſtorians ſpeak 
ſo magnificently. What Wonder can there be in it, that Orpheus ſhould 
introduce this Theology from Egypt, Where it was juſt new coined in the 
Age before, into Greece, where it muſt be as yet almoſt a Stranger. For, 
tho moſt of the Heathen Nations had their Gods, before this blaſphemous 


Innovation; yet they were generally only ſydereal, or elementary Deities, as 


the Sun, Moon, Planets, and the material Elements; as Earth and Air, Fire 


and Water, and. ſuch Uke, without which the World ſeemed not capable of. 
There could not well be an intelligible Account of the Genealogy 

or Deſcent of theſe Gods one from another, as the Sun and Moon, or the 
elementary Deities, begetting one another; unleſs it ptoceeded from k' very- 
groſs Phyſiology ; and, if they had deified. any Virtues, or Qualities before, 
this muſt have been by a ſtrange Latitude in the Application of Allegories, 
and in giving. Life and Perſon to every Thing, that they could make 2 — 
But, as ſoon as they exalted their Heroes into Gods, then their Genea- 

logies and Deſcents would be leſs embarraſſing to comprehend,” When 
their Kings or Heroes were become Gods, then their Qucens might attain the 
new Name of Goddeſſes; and their Sons or Daughters might in Time be Divi- 
me from whence would ariſe an obvious Ground for the Genealogies of 
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ſubſiſting. 


gies. 


5 Gods, about the Days of Orpheus, 


But Orpheus again is ſaid to have introduced the ancient Rites 
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Ofiris would be the Sun, and ie che Moan, and ſuch like 
lterations would make Difficulties, in their new Plan of Supetſtition; and 
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* this might well require ſuch an harmonious Hand as Orpheus to bring theſe v 
3 Diſorders among their Gods themſelves into ſome Sort of \Confiſtency. i He pr 
= zs called by ſome the great Grecian Apoſtle of Polytheiſm 3 and, as he was, no 
Ko doubt, a Polytheiſt, he may well be ſuppoſed to collect all theſe new Changes tl 
3 in the Egyptian Religion, for the Inſtruction of his own Countrymen, the U 
Greeks ; among whom he was ſo. admired a Name. And yet, for all that, fi 
there « doth not ſeem to be ,any.1 bing aſtoniſhing, that he ſhould ſuggeſt fo l 
many good Sentiments in his Account of the Origin of Thipgs, wich he 0 
. 3 from his Egyptian Inſtructors, and who might themſelves have 1 
heard them i in Solomon S Court. They might hear theſe Sentiments, and re- 1 
| late them again; yet as they were Idelaters, and heard them under the Pre- 0 
Ks jucdices of their own corrupt Religion, they might not much regard them, A 
=, -- But then, as this Doctrine of Moſes was a. Curioſity to the Pagan World, t 
TY which had been long ſwallowed up with Polythei/m, Wen its different Forms = 
and Species of Abſurdity; ; ſa. Orpheus might attend to this ſtrange Sentiment = 
of the Unity of the Deity, as a great Curioſity, and might NO inſert . 
it in his Coſmmogony, whether he believed it or not. | 8 
I ſhall now proceed to lay down the Coſmog ny of Orpheus, as it was de- v 
ſcribed by Timotheus, an Hiſtorian, or Chrmologer of the fixth Century, and t 
a Chriſtian Writer, as Voſſuus tells us.* ,Timotheus is now loſt, but we find d 
him cited pretty largely by George Cedrenus, in bis Annals, to this Purpoſe. + I 
 Timotheus ſays, That this ancient Poet, in deſcribing the Generation of hc I 
Gods, the Making of the World, and Formation of Man, had; by way *" 
« of Preface to his Work, inſerted this Remark ;:; That he had wrote nothing : 
concerning theſe Things, from his own Judgment or private Opinion, but ©. 
e that he had enquired of Titanian Phebus, what was the Generation of the Wl q 
«© Gods, and who made the World, and that having received Satisfaction in b 
« his Enquiries, he taught a Theogony to this Purpoſez—— In the Beginning : 
*« God formed the Ether, or Heaven; and that, on every Side of the Ether, 5 
there was a Chaos, and Night covered all that was under the Ether; and a. 
< that the Earth was inviſible, by Means of a caliginous Darkneſs that co- g 
« vered it. But that the Light breaking, or darting thro the Ether, en. 3 
< lightened the whole World... This is that Light which he calls the elif = 
f Beings, to which an Oracle had given the Names of Counſel, Light, and i 
* Grver of Life.”  Timotheus (in Cedrenus) adds, That according to the l 
Doctrine of Orpheus, theſe Divine Powers of theſe three Names are one BD 
* and F 5 * wk Power all the other immaterial Beings, a 8 
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= allo the Sun, Moon, Potentat . All, the Stars, the Earth, the. Sea, and 
„ Whatever ig in them, which either is ſeen. or eſcapes our Sight, were created, 
ee that! apkind were formed of, the Earth by. the lame Deity, and received 

e from thenee a reaſonable Soul.. 

In fine, this fame Author aſſerts, That Orpheus had, wrote . Tr, 
wherein he taught, That all Things had been produced by one God, who 
« had three Names, and that this God was himſelf all Things“ 

Now there doth a appear ſomething ſuſpicious, as to theſe Teſtimonies for om 
the Trinity, here ſaid to be extracted from Orpleus; yet all concerning the 
Unity of the Creator, might have been k nown to Orpheus, at that Time, = 
from the Egyptian Reports of that Age: And one Thing may be faid on be 
this Subject, that the moſk learned of the primitive Chriſtian Fathers pre- 11 
ferred the Theology. of Orpheus to that of any other Pagan,* '"n 

There will nat be a Neceſſity, of ſaying much on the Theogony of Heſod, 
which is, however improperly, put into the Hands of moſt School-boys. 
lis ſhort Abſtract of it ſhall ſuffice In the Beginning was the Chaos, 
which gave Birth to Terra, or the Earth ; then was born Love, the faireſt of 
the Immortals, Chaos, engendered Erebus and Night. From whoſe Union i 
| was born Ether and the Day. Terra (or the Earth) bore Cælus (or Heaven) —_ 
and, by her Marriage with Cælas, ſhe brought forth Oceanus, (the Ocean) —_ 
and with him Ceus, Creius, Hyperion, Japetus, Thea, Rhea, Tethys, Phebe, 1 
Saturn, and ſeveral other Children, as the proud Titans, Cattus and Briareus, 
with 50 Heads and 100 Hands. But Cælus confined his Sons ſo cloſely, 
that it much grieved their Mother Terra. And they having forged a Scythe, 
Saturn ſeized it, and laying in Ambuſh, ſurprized Cælus as he was going to 
lie with Terra, and cut off his Privities. From the Blood of which Wound 
ſprung the Giants, the Nymphs and Puries. —Farther, Nig ht of herſelf alone, _ 
without the Intervention of any, other God, brought forth Ns hateful Deſtiny, Aa 
and the black Parce, viz. Clotho, Lackefis and Atropos, thoſe unrelenting nl 
Siſters, which ſpin out, and cut off our Days; with many other Qualities 
deified. Pontus, by Terra, had the juſt Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, the 
beautiful Cefo and "ni" And from 4 and Doris, the Daughter of _ 
Oceanus, came the Nerezds, fifty in Number. Saturn, having married Rhe, = 
had by her illuſtrious Children, Veſta, Ceres, Funo, Neptune, Pluto and Fupi- . 
ter, whom Heſiod calls the Father of Gods and Men. Hejiod then proceedeth 
to relate the ars of Jupiter againſt his Father Saturn, and the Titans. The 
Poſterity of the Gods, ſome by mortal Women ; and, of the Goddeſſes, by 
mortal Men, 

I have now, not id ſome Diſguſt in the Peruſal, gone thro' this 
trifling T; beogony of Heſiod. It is, indeed, the moſt remote from Moſes, of 
any of the Pagan Coſmogonies 3 ; and on this Account bids faireſt to be an Ori- = 
ginal, Pagan Fiction. If it was built on any ancient Traditions, they were —_ 

Vor. 8 g > a | „„ 1 


Vid, Abbe Banter on the Mythology of the Ancients, Vol, I. p. 112. T8 
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at this Time vaniſhed 3 into very worthle 
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ee not = c Events he bas deſcribed, 2 He n to a fabu- 
lous Hiſtory of their ancient Princes; which are now become Gods; and ab- 
ſurdly ſubjoins them to the other. From this ariſes an Account of their Re 

bellions, as Saturn againſt Cælus; and their Wars of the Titans and Giant. 

To which he adds a Catalogue of their adulterous, ſpurious Progeny of their 

. Kings and Queens; perhaps more numerous than even thoſe Princes when 

alive deferved the Infamy of. If the Admirers of Hefiod, and the other fi- 
bulous Writers, ſhould pretend, that there are other noble and juſt Mean- 
ings concealed under this Envelope of Fable; yet they muſt be acknow- 7 

jedged to be of little Service to Mankind, on Account of their Intricacy and 

Obſcurity. Whether they refer to their Phyfiolegical Notions, or to Inftruc- 
tions by their Allegorical Perſons, which they raiſe into Life and Action, a 
Reader can have little Advantage by Inſtructions, the Meaning whereof ate 4 
ſo extremely difficult to diſcover ; ſo that they muſt have been bad Teachers, ] 
if they knew better, to ſet forth their Knowledge fo unintelligibly and enigma- 
tically, And, if they pretended to treat of ſuch. great Subjects, as the Ori- 
ginals of Things, to endeavour to clothe their Diſcoveries with ſuch impene- 
trable Obſcurity, muſt be a Method the moſt incongruous to the Deſign of 
Inſtructing. Whether, therefore, they did or did not know better; whe- 
ther it was owing to their Want of Intelligence and Information, or to their 
Want of Honeſty, ſtill it comes to the fame Thing, which I am intending to 
prove; namely, That they were very deſpicable Writers on the Origin of the. 
World, compared with Moſes, For he neither wanted Information on this 
high Point, hor Integrity or Capacity to repreſent it, in a moſt plain and 
_ imple, moſt uſeful, noble, and edifying Manner. 
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barraſſed, as to their obvious Defect in Perſpicuity, Evidence and Uſefulneſs, 
1 now proceed to the Conſideration of the Moſaic Account of the Creation, 
in which it will plamly appear that it has all thoſe Advantages, in which all 


the other are ſo flagrantly deficient. 
5 11 r | 
0, the Advantages of the Moſaic Epo of the Creation 


""y HIS Hiſtory of the Creation by Meſes is drawn up upon a Religious 
I Scheme. The Doctrine of the Unity and infinite Perfections of Gon 


is laid down as a firſt Principle. In the BEGINNING Gop created the Hea- 


den and the Earth. For the Greatneſs of the Work demonſtrated the ſupe- 


rior Per fections of the Divine Architect. In the Beginning God exerted the 


Energy of his Power and Will in bringing Heaven and Earth, 7. e. all Things 


into Being. Moſes here intimateth the Eternity of the Creator, and his an- 


Created Independency, while He ſtrongly aſſerteth that every thing beſides, 
was made in Time. He aſcribes all the great Effects in the Viſible World, and 
I think the Inviſible World too, to the Power of God, which is aſcribing 
them to an adequate Cauſe” This firſt Verſe in Gengſis ſeems, therefore, to be as 


a General Preface to the Whole, in which the Divine Hiſtorian ſets forth, as in 


an Exordium, this General Truth, That One God created the whole Univerſe, 


very Being of every Kind; as well as thoſe. which are afterwards particularly 


enumerated. 


2. It is an intelligible Account, and a very credible one. For we ſee all 


theſe Things now exiſting in the World, which he relateth to have been made. 
We have a clear Notion of his Subje#,.or what He is diſcourſing about. We 
now fee theſe material Beings acted upon, according to their ſeveral Natures ; 


rot theſe material Things transformed into Intelligences, and becoming Gods, 


by their own Power, who were only Matter, and had no Intelligence before; 
0 we find them repreſented in the, Goſmogonies of Paganiſm. Nor thoſe other 
1085, which never had Exiſtence, as Satyrs, Nymphs, Furies, Fawns, and 

| M 2 1 Door the 


1 Branches, of Heathen Hiſtory, namely their Coſmpgantes ; and the 
moſt celebrated that we have any Account of, among the profane Authors 
of Antiquity; and obſerved the Inconveniences with which they are all em- 
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=> be * We ſee Multitudes of 1 ER! Being 88 plhcetl* in web a "OY 
by the Creator, where they, by his Omaipotent W ill and Act, are each of 
them made uſeful, without aſcribing to them Thought and Defign, which 
cannot belong to. Matter. The Sun's Rays ſhine forth; ang; we perceive them 
to have Light and Heat; by the Operation of Heat upo n the great Ocean of 
Waters, and on the Surface of this ſpacious Earth, Which abſorbeth great 
Quantities of Fluids, we ſee Vapours and Mifts abiſe, tilt? they” are collected 
into Clouds, and are ſuſpended there, till they come down i Dews and 
Shbowers. Hereby we ſee the pure Air, cleanſed and defecated from thoſe 
groſs, heterogeneous Particles, which were exhaled from different Soils or 
Surfaces, and which would have embarraſſed: or damaged its falabrious Na- 
ture. But theſe are not emerging or deſcending Gods or Intelſigenees, begot 
or generated out of 'material Principles, in an atheiſtical, un philoſophical 
 Theogony, But they are all the Effects. of One God's Operations upon Mat. | 
ter, and his Working by Matter, according to its proper Nature. 
. This Divine Narrative of Moſes was drawn up in a plain, popular Style, 
adapted for the Information and Edification of all Men. It appeareth to have 
been deſigned for the Peruſal of Men of all Capacities, and to have been in- 
ſpired by Divine Benevolence for univerſal Advantage both of the High and 
Low. The fair Book of Nature, which all may read in its preſent Efeu, N 
and Excellency, is opened, as to its Original, in Lines as fair ; fo that is | 
Beauties may not be in Danger of being defaced by any injudicious' or impious 
Conjectures about its Riſe and Spring; nor the humble Enquirers be miſ- 
guided, in Searches into the Original Author of this great Volume of Nature, 
or its Meaning and 1 its Uſe, ' It is declared not to be Eternal, but made in 
Time; it was not jumbled together by Chance, but wrought with infinite 
Reaſon and conſummate Skl] and Deſign, by the Energy of the Divine Will. 
We may diſcern alſo, that there is infinite Benignity in defigning the whole 
Fabric, ſince it is adapted plainly to anſwer ſo many uſeful Ends. Hence 
we may ſee the Foundation of all our pious and deyout Homage to the 
Creator. What copious Lectures of Virtue, Piety, and univerſal Goodneß 


may be deduced from this Account of the Origin of T hings, u wih 
any other Attempt of this Kind? 


8-8 ©: 15 I. 
The Moſaic H. Hory of - the Creation Ga 


NOW go on to 1 IR Hiſtory of the Creation of this World, a 
more particularly laid down, by this celebrated Hebrew Prophet, Moſes. _ 

1. With reſpect to the Materials out of which God framed this ſtupen- 
dous Fabric. "The State of this Er of the material World, vis. an” - 
9 ) 


1 
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Syſtem, was at. firſt that of a Chaos," created and prepared »by the Almighty. 
_ Moſes tells us the Earth was without Form and Void, and I ſuppoſe the whole 
Solar Syſtem was in that Chaotic State; vis. the Sun, Moon and Planets, Fire, 
or Light, the Air and Water were all in this undiſtinguiſhed State of Confu- 
ſion. But the Earth is particularly mentioned, as being the Principal Part 
of the Syſtemy whoſe Original was: intended to be explained in this Hiſtory. 
And as it was deſigned for common Peruſal, and the Information of the Vul- 
_ gar, it was drawn up im a popular Manner, to be intelligible to all, yet ſo as 
to be conſiſtent with true Philoſophy as well as viſible Appearances. This 
Chaos was a great heterogeneous Sphere compoſed or conſiſting of all Kinds 
of Matter, which would be ſufficient in Quantity, in their different Denſi- 
ties and Rarefactions, to fill all that Space to which God deſigned that Chaotic 
Maſs to be extended, in all its different Expanſions, in the finiſhed Creation. 
Moſes indeed ſays that the Earth was without Form and Void. But he 
doth not fay that the Earth Only was in that State, fo that it muſt probably 
mean that the whole Solar Syſtem was comprehended in, and formed out of 
a Chaos, becauſe moſt of the remarkable Bodies of this Syſtem are expreſly 
mentioned to have been created in the firſt ſix ſucceſſive Days; not only the 
Earth, but the Sun, Moon and Stars, or. Planets, . which all appear to us on 
Eee when onohgdiods fto 2nd ly „ cl 
Again; it would ſeem that we ſhould underſtand this literally, that they 
were all created near together, or in fix ſucceſſive Days, as Moſes relates it; 
| becauſe the Work. would have been imperfect and incomplete, if it had 
wanted any of theſe Bodies, either Sun or Moon or Planets. We may think 
this Work would have been leſs perfect without them, ſince God has now 
per fected this Frame by creating them all. i en 
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Furthermore, Moſes: tells us, that in the Beginning, God created Heaven 
and Earth, z. e. in Theſe i Days, therefore the Body of the Earth could not 
be fr} created at the. ſame Time with the Sun and Moon, and then have been 
reduced by the Shock of a Comet, or other extraordinary Cauſe, to a Chaos, 
out of which it was afterwards to be formed into its preſent State. And yet 
that both the Earth and the Sun ſhould be made in the fix Days Work, or 
in the Beginning. | HY 09 E 

2. Conſidering that Space is ſo vaſt, even immenſe, that Thouſands of 
Worlds might be created in it, ſo diſtant from each other, as to be placed 
out of each other's Sight; and as the Sun, Moon and Earth are men- 
tioned as Parts of the fix Days Work, we may therefore probably underſtand 
this Account of Moſes as not comprehending in it, all the Worlds which God 
might have made, but only the Creation of the Solar Syſtem, conſiſting of all 
the Planetary Worlds and their ſeveral Furniture, which range in their re- 
ſpective Orbits round the Sun, as the great Centre of this Syſtem. The pious 
and learned Biſhop Patrick hints this to be his own Opinion, and I doubt not 
but that this Hiſtory of the Creation, tho drawn up in popular Language, 
— may 


Dr l e to be the true 8yſtem of Nature. 
We may conceive that this heterogeneous, Chaotic Sphere of . 
Matter, had not only Matter of a fohd Kind ſufficient, but alſo Nuidt enou enor Enough, 
compounded; therewith, for conſtituting} the Ocean, the Air, the Aither, and 


the bree Vu bedgzgR would . N bor evan! Orb wiſh! Ws Solar 
got th Frame. 


o 
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A. 

of Vacuity there might be in it, for the Convenieney of Motion, would, by 
its Eſſential Property of Matter, which belonged to every Atom in the whole 
Maſt, namely, its infinite or abſolate Taatdinity, neceſſarily 26, or remain in 
the ſame Space, 
tion malt be ſaperindued and impreſſed, and was not congenit to Matter i in 
its Nature. The Epicurean Fable of the Eternal Harry and Strug 

terial Atoms, is entirely unphiloſophical. a | 


as —_ * 


It is not difficult to conceive, nor impious to ſuppoſe, $04 Gov, who 


bad the : per. fect Idea of his on 1150 ork, the Plan according to which He would 


Form the whole mighty Fabric, did, in the Act of Creating the Chaos, form 
a large Maſs of more denſe Matter, to compoſe that great Body which ſhould 


be placed at the Centre of the Syſtem, namely the Sun. And that at each 


Point of any Semidiameter from the Sun, which His Wiſdom ſaw to be a pro- 


per Diſtance from each other, He created a proportionable Maſs for the Bo- 
dies of the Planets Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon, Mars, Fupiter, and 
Saturn. Now, as theſe more ponderous or denſer Maſſes of Matter, might 


whole Edifice, Go whenever God thought fit to put theſe great central Bo- 


dies into Motion round their own Axis, and ordained the Laws of Gravita- 


tion or the central Powers of Attraction, there might be Fluids enough about 
each of theſe central Bodies, which might be attracted, according to their 
ſeveral Diſtances from each Planetary Centre, out of which to compoſe their 
reſpective Atmoſpheres. And theſe might all be forming at the ſame Time, 


under the ſame Laws. Again; there might be, in Diſunion or light Diſper- 
ſion, a Multitude of earthy Particles, which upon this Motion of all the cir- 


cumambient Fluids about the Bodies of theſe Solar Planets, might be agitated 
and float in the Water, till it was drained off, or abſorbed, and theſe ſub- 


ſiding from every Point towards the Surface of the Body of the Planet, would 


produce an uniform Soil or a lighter Earth, like common Earth or Garden 


Moulds, fit for ſowing the Seeds of Vegetables, or in which to plant them, 


or depoſite them by the .Creator's Hand.; and where . afterwards they might, 
according to the Laws of Vegetation, dilate and grow by the Mixture of 
Heat and Moiſture, into all the Tribes of the Vegetable Creation. Hereby 
this orderly World would be formed, without ſuppoſing ſuch 'Operoſenels 


as ſome have pretended to except againſt, in the common literal Account of 


Moſes : 


Fer what the the vet 


is great Dhnotic Sphere'of Minter, [lth e Pobes, or 1284 


where it was created, till moved. by ſome other Being. Mo. 


be coetaneous by the Will of God, as the Centres or Foundation Stems ode 
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ERL ME 35 
: Tho' indeed nothing can be ſaid to be operoſe to infinite Power, 
who need but exert the Energy of one Act of the Will to produce any 

6. When the Chaotic Materials were thus prepared; in the rude undi- 
geſted Maſs, the Spirit of God, or the great Wind which God cauſed to 
blow on the Face of the Waters of the Chaos, of which Chaos the. 
Earth was a Part, 7he Spirit of God moved on the Face of the Waters. 
The judicious Biſhop Patrick obſerveth, that there is no Intimation in Moſes, 

how long the Efficacy of divine Power moved the Chaotic Surface of Waters, 
in order to their Fermentation, ſo that it might be a great while. Vid. Pa- 
trick in Loc.] The firſt Thing that the Creator made, was Light. But, as 
there were the Semina of all thoſe Things which conſtitute the material 
World, in the Chaos, however mixed and undiſtinguiſhed, in that groſs Heap 
of confuſed: Matter; it ſeemeth agreeable to this Account, to ſuppoſe that 
Fire, or the Particles of Light were then in being, tho' inwrapped and en- 
tangled with other Matter. And, when God faid, Let there be Light, it was 
equivalent to ſaying, © Let Light appear, let it become viſible, or let it break. 
e or ſhine forth.” The Body of the Sun was the Seat where moſt of thoſe. 
Particles of Light were depoſited, and fo were ready for Uſe ; and the 
ALMIGHTY cauſed them to be diſentangled and diſunited from the other groſs 
Matter with which they were mingled, and by which they were hidden ; and 
as they were collected and ranged in that luminous Body of the Sun, which 
was fitted to imbibe them, or was ſtored with them before; ſo as ſoon as they 
| ſhone forth, they made that to be Day on which they ſhone, while the other 
Parts to which the Rays did not reach, were yet in Night, Biſhop Patrice 
ſays that ſome have thought, that this firſt Light was but a dim Light from 
the Sun, which was not yet perfectly formed.“ And our learned Poole tells 
us, that moſt of the Hebrew Commentators were of this Opinion, that it 
was the Sun that was jir/# made. And, if at this time God gave the ſeveral 
 Oibs their reſpective Motions round their own Axis, then each Planetary 
Body would have Day and Night ſucceſſively on its Surface: And thus Day 
and Night, or Light and Darkneſs were divided, and diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, e Fo ; THE 

7. The next Thing which God Almighty commanded was the Firmament 
of the Heavens, to be a ſtrong Separation of the Waters that were below it, 
as e. gr. thoſe which were to be in the Seas, the Ocean, Ponds and Rivers in 
their natural State of Fluidity, and the Waters which were to be above the 
Firmament, in a more rarefied and expanded State, in Vapours and Clouds, 
carried thro'. the Regions of the Air or Atmoſphere. The Waters of the 

haos, or its fluid Parts, were as yet diſperſed univerſally over it. But now 
the Almighty Creator gave to the ſeveral Orbs the Powers of central Attrac- 
tion, by Means whereof the Gravitations being proportional to the Quanti- 
ö ties 
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and circumfuſed round their central Globes And, as this is chiefly: an Ac. 
count of the Creation of our Earth, ſo it is likely that the Atmoſpheres of 
all the other Planets, were forming at the ſame Time, according to the ſame 
Laws. of Gravitation toward. their reſpective Centres: The groſſer Fluids in 
all of them were ſubſiding, and the circumambient Space of Air, was clear- 


ing and purging, by this precipitating of the more groſs Particles which were 
agitated and floating therein. Hereby, on the ſecond Day, the delightful 


Element of Air was diſentangled and extricated from its Chaotic Mixtures; 


and this Space of the Firmament, or great Expanſe, being purged and cleared 


off, the Sun's Rays which were brought forth into viſible Being the firſt Day, 
penetrated more eaſily thro' the leſſening Gloom, and Ag” th the Air more 
lucid and ferene, «thro? all the yen, as well: as particolady on this Earth 
and in its Atmoſp here. 

8. The next Step 1 in theProjprels af 1 Divine Operations, was The ſepa- 


rating of the great Maſs of Waters from the Surface of the Earth, and col. 


lecting them into an appointed Receptacle, ſuch as the Bed of the Ocean, and 
other Cavities in the Body of the Earth, prepared for their Reception, and as 
this Effect was produced on this Earth, by the acting of the Laws of Gravi- 


tation: on Fluids, ſo the like Change muſt have been produced on the other 
Planets where the fame Laws took Place. Hereby the dry Land appeared 


according to the Divine Will. And as this was vecomplthed on the ſame Day 
on which the Expanſion of the Air, and its Texture for bearing Clouds and 
Vapour was completed. All this may be juſtly admired, as the expeditions 


Operation of an Almighty Hand, tranſcending the Celerity of the Action of 


Second Cauſes. 


When the Surface of the Earth was thus ſeparated and N 2 the 


Body of the Waters, Which now compoſed a diſtinct Surface; the great 


. of Beauty and Order immediately covered the Face of the Earth wih 


a lovely Carpet of Graſs and Flowers; He created alſo Plants and Trees, and 


raiſed up all the Vegetable. Nations. At his high Command, the barren | 
Ground, freed from ſo many embarraſſing Mixtures, was overſpread with the 


Yerdute of the Meadows, the Bloom and Luſtre of Flowers, and the Fra- 


grance of Fruits, all produced, not by the ſow Laws of common Vegeta- 


tion, but in inſtantaneous Maturity, the beautiful and fragrant Creatures of a 


Day. This was the Work of the third Day, Gen. i. 13. A very learned 


Commentator mentions ſome Queries on the Operations of the third Day, 


Whether Moſes enumerates all that were on that Day executed or not? He 


cites ſome Writers who deny it; aſſerting, firſt, That the Creation of Para- 
diſe was on this Day. Qu: hoc Die plantatus ornatuſque Arborum varietate 
eſt, & pulchritudine. + There are others who judge it probable that, becaule 


_ God perfect formed and adorned the Earth on the third Day, that Merkle, 
7 fall, 


* Gen. i. 6, 7, 8,9, 10. + [Vid. Eortinger. Kot, Ear. ab. 1160 


des wb} Matter attraGted ks 5255 or heavier Fluids would be all college 
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' Metals, Minerals, and all the Species of Fils with which the liberal Creator 

bas enriched the Bowels of the Mountains, were produced on this Day. But 

Hottinger queries, Cur non bac ad primam Diem reſerantur, tanquam Molis 
« Partes hujus inferioris Terre 7 Nuanquam non negem magnam inter bac 


« Terre. Viſcerum, & iffius ſuperficier Ornamenta, eſſe Analggiam. ——— 
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Finally; ſome Commentators, particularly Cornelius a Lapide, referreth the 
making bf the Winds to this Day, * becauſe, by the Winds, the Earth and 
« all the living Things upon it, are yentilated, and the pure Air is inſpired, 

without which. neither could the Plants grow, nor could Animals or Men 
10. The ir being thus cleared, and its Structure fitted for the tranſmittin 
of Light, then it is related by Moſes, that God faid, Let there be Lights, or 
luminous Bodies, Enſigbteners, ſeen in the Firmament of Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night, and let them be for Signs and for Seaſons, for Days 
and Years,. ver. 14. And God made two great Lights, the greater Light to 


#4 
; 


rule the Day, and the leſſer Light to rule the Night. Now this is ſpoke in 
popular Phraſe, to expreſs Things according to vulgar Apprehenſions and 
v1//ble Appearances. But theſe could not be Luminaries or Enlighteners, till 
the Rays of the Sun could have penetrated thro the Ether, to illuminate the 
_ Obake Globes of the Planets, and till thoſe fainter Rays could have been re- 
fected with a ſufficient Vividneſs, to be diſtinctly diſcerned from each Planet 
to another. It is not ſaid that God had made, none of theſe Bodies before this 
fourth Day, but that theſe particular Uſes of them were not declared or mani- 
 feſted before this Day. And tho' theſe Opake Globes had exiſted from the 
firſt Day, yet they could not be Luminous, till after the Ether or Atmoſphere 
was thus purified and refined, fo as to tranſmit the Rays thro! it, to the Earth. 
The Beams of the Sun might penetrate the gloomy Concave of the Atmo- 
ſphere with Heat, which might have concocting and fermenting Effects, be- 
fore they could have illuminating Effects. As we ſee ſtill, thick Clouds will 
Intercept the Sun Beams in ſuch a manner from our Sight, that the Sun's Body 
ſhall become inviſible, even when we ſhall be ſenſible of a very ſultry and 
diſſolving Warmth in ſuch a cloſe and gloomy Seaſon. This ſeemeth to be 
the Reaſon why they are not ſaid to be placed in the Firmament as Lumina- 
lies, till the fourth Day. For, tho' the Bodies of the Planets, and: even 
that of the Sun himſelf, were ſeverally poiſed. in their Places, the Sun at the. 
| Centre of the Syſtem, and the reſt- in their reſpective Planetary Stations, yet 
they were not made luminous, or could have the Office of illuminating, be- 
fore the Ether was ſufficiently clarified, and purged from its groſs caliginous 
Mixtures, whereby it was become a Medium capable of tranſmitting Light 
thro' its tranſparent Texture, This one may conceive to be the proper Time, 
or their being named Luminaries, and their Uſes being ſpecified, ſince the 
fourth Day was the firſt Monient that theſe Uſes could be obſerved, and be- 
im to take place. And it is further obſerved by Biſhop Parrick, that this 
JJ... ⁵ 
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Sehtiments, which had in Moſes's Time fo notoriouſly preyailed, of rig 
Idolatrous Worſhip to the Hoſt of Heaven. And, finally, it is ſubjoin 
that He made the Stars alſo, which was not gon the Wark of any of the 
ix Days, (except ſuch Parts as were of the Solar Syſtem) unleſs. that they, 
as well as every other Luminary, then, became viſible, on the Agcount of 
this Clarification of the Atmoſpheres within the Solar Syſtem, 
11. On the fifth Day, which was after the Sun, the Earth and Planet 
were fixed, the Body of the Earth dried, the Ocean diffuſed, and the Air 
cleared, ſo that this Part of the Creation could be uſeful for the Accommo- 
dation of different Beings endued with animal Life; then Divine Power pro- 


duced the animal Creation, of unſpeakable Variety, Beauty and Uſe, diver- 

fified with ſuch different Properties that every Species and 'Tribe may be called 

a diſtin Creation. There is an obſervable Gradation in theſe” progreſſive 

Works of the divine Hand, from the more ſimple and plain, to the more 

accurate and exquiſite Productions. Out of the Waters the Divine Power 

produced the Fowls of the Air and the Fiſhes of the Sea, which had no 

doubt ſomething of a ſimilar Structure in their Fleſh, and eſpecially in the 
PFormation of their Bodies ; they had analogous Excellencies which fitted 
them for moving thro' different fluid Mediums, the Water and Air. Their 

0 — and the Shape of their Bodies were exactly ſuited. to each, being fur- 

niſhed with Fins to cut their Way thro' the Water; and with Wings of larger 

Dimenſions in Proportion to their ſeveral Bulks, to bear them readily thro a 

meaning FC INES HALT Roo: EO IE AER 

But tho God cauſed them to be produced in the Water, yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe that He left it to Second Cauſes to operate in their Production by | 
depoſiting their Ova or Spawn there: For the Proceſs was too expeditious, to 
= have any Parallel to it in the ordinary Operations of Nature, God Almighty 
3 formed them at firſt, probably many Pairs of every Species, in their perfect State 
| of Maturity, and then imparted to them a Power and Propenfion to propa- 
pate their Kind, in perpetual Succeſſion ; and He accordingly pronounced 

upon them the Benediction of Fruitfulneſs, Gen. i. 22. And this was the 

Work of the fifth Day. NT ane FR, F 

12. On the fixth Day all the Species of Land-Animals were brought into 

"being. Moſes relateth that theſe were produced from the Earth, as the 
Fowls and Fiſhes were from the Vaters. And tho' the Creator could have | 

inverted this Order, and have produced the Quadrupeds out of the Waters 

and the Fowls from the dry Land; yet He choſe to make uſe of the moſt ft 
Materials with which to work, and to carry on all his Divine Operations with 
the greateſt Wiſdom and Benevolence. Had the Fiſhes been created on thc 
en 16 Land, their Beginning of Exiſtence would have been miſerable to then, 
and attended with great Danger, before they could, with ſuch inconvenient 
Organs, have reached the Element for which they were fitted. And had 
— — . many 


tion, He made the Fi/bes in the Waters, where they were accommodated, 


as ſoon.as they were in Being, with what was moſt proper for them. He | 
Earth, where they woyld 


made the Land-Animals upon the Surface of the 
find a proper Plain for the uſing of their new-receiyed Organs, and eafily fol- 


lowing their natural Inſtincts. What /an. admirable Inſtance of Divine Good- | | 


neſs here preſenteth itſelf to our View l | That the Sovereign Parent of the 
' Univerſe would not exerciſe one Act of Sovereignty, even in making the Ani- 
mal World for-pne Moment unbappy,..according to the Natures he had given 
them, which. He could as eaſily make bappy at firſt —And it muſt be fur- 
ther obſerved, that theſe Productions muſt have been the immediate, delibe- 


rate Acts of Divine Love; for as Dr. Bentley has judiciquſly remarked, . It 
js impoſſible, as phyſical Experiments have proved, that any perfect Spe- 
« cies of Animals, either naturally or accidentally can be pro uced, by any 


Preparation of Matter, or any Influence of the Heavens, without the In- 
eee / eee 
13. After having given ſo diſtinct an Account of the Formation of the 


material World, in ſuch an orderly Succeſſion ; ſach, as that it could not well 
have been in any other Order, without one Part's interfering with and ſpoiling 
another, For the Body of the Earth muſt have been made firſt ; then the 


Water cleared off to leave the Land dry; then the Air and Atmoſphere for 


tranſmitting Light, and bearing Vapour, and affording vital Breath to Ani- 


mals. Then the Coming of Light and Heat to this World. Then the whole 


Produce of the Vegetable Creation, which might be ready for the Accom- 
modation of Animals, which are to ſubſiſt by that Food. Thus far the 
whole ſeems to be inſenſible and mechanical. But then Animals were made; 
which, by their Nature, would have Occaſion for, and would make uſe of 
all theſe previous Productions Yet Kill the World was manifeſtly imper- 
fect without Man, The higheſt that was hitherto produced, was the ma- 

terial, inert Creation, and the ſenſitive One, The maſt noble Being, the ra- 
tional intellectual Nature, was yet wanting among the Inhabitants of this 


World. To denote the ſingular Excellency of his Nature, Moſes introducetn 


the Account of Man's Creation with ſome Apparatus, Let US make MAN in 
OuR Image, as if there had been a Conſultation among the three Divine 
Perſons, previous to this Tranſaction. This we are not however to under- 
ſtand, to intimate that there was any more Difficulty to the Deity in making 


Man, than in making u Fly; but to engage ug, to whom this Hiſtory is related, 


i Pay a greater Alrention to the ſuperior Excellency of our intellectual Na- 
wre, and more carefully to .confider it. He Was a compound Being, con- 
Bent. Serm. Boyl, Lea. 
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many of the Land-Animals been produced in the Sea, they muſt have un- 
dergone parallel Inconveniencies in getting to the dry Land, as particularly 
Sheep and moſt of the woolly. Species. But the Benignity of the Father of 
all Things appeareth even in theſe bis firſ# Ads, towards the ſenſitive Crea- 
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ties which would qualify him for maintaining a Dominion over" the inferior 
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ture, very different from What can be gathered from any Paganiſy, 
It inſtructeth us to ſet an anſwerable Value on our vative Ignity, 10 as to 
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that he might be put in Mind of his Dependance and Obligations; and af 


accordingly in the right Uſe of his rational Powers; as all 'the material 
Worlds were governed by the Laws of Mechaniſm -; and the animal World 
by unerring Inſtinct; whereby all the Creation might be conducted orderly 
and decently, as became this great Family of God. He ſabjoined to all, the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath, as perpetually memorial of his own Operation and 
Supremacy ; and that Mankind might ſet out from the Beginning, with Re- 
Igion, and all the Decorums of the Relation in which they ſtood to himſelf. 
I have thus finiſhed the Confideration of the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation, 
And upon a Compariſon of this with the 'Coſmogonies of the Heathen, its ſupe- 
rior Excellency will be moſt apparent. What a ſingular Propriety in the Order 
and Progreſs of the Work may be here obſerved? What a plain Regulariy 
even to a common Underſtanding is here obvious! and what a ſingular Gran- 
deur in the Finiſhing! But, on the contrary, what obſcure and frigid Ac. 
counts doth ancient Paganiſm afford? What jejune and precarious Conſec- 
tures, and what empty and unſatisfying Fables are they all? They impat 
no noble Sentiments of Gop or Man; they do not natufally lead us to any 1. 
tional Yeneration for a Supreme Being; nor to any due Senſe of the Dig!) 
of our own Nature; nor to a Senſe of that Homage we owe to the great 42 0 
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of all Things, the Parent of Reaſon,” and Virtue, and Goodneſs, of Order 
and Happineſs in the Worlc. 
have ſet before my Readers the "Hed Abel Hiſtories of the Generation of 
the World, or their Traditzons, Ct jectures or_Fables on that Subject, as far 
as I could. collect ehem Frhm Kidz ft \celebrated; ancient Authors. And 1 
have ſtated the Particulars of the Moſalc Hiſtory of that moſt important 
Event, in order to an ey Compatiſon af both together. And, upon this 
Compariſon, I doubt not but my 'Conelufion: will be made out obyiouſly ; 
namely, that theirs; were all vety obſcure; Mean and ignoble, and that vl Moſes 
dlear and intelli gible, credible and; unſpeakably noble. 
Moſes all along appeareth in Character, as an. Original Writer, wed as. * in- 
ſpired One. He quotes no Authors for; his Authorities, but proceedeth thro' the 
whole Work like a Writer, who had- -an; abſolute Satisfaction, in his Evidences, 
and demands Aſſent, with an Air. of Authority, which ſuch Divine Intelligence 
would authorize. He writeth as one who was as authentically informed of 
what paſſed BEFORE Adam, (of which Tranſactions it was ſimply impoſſible 
that tan could be any Human Hiſtory or Tradition) as of what paſſed in the 
Garden of Eden, or at the F loed, or at Sinai; or in Egypt, or the Wilderneſs, 
where he was an Eye- itneſs. He doth not like Herodotus write as a Tra- 
veller, who: gathered his- Intellig ence from the Reports of a Variety of Coun- 
tries, thro” which he travelled for Information. Nor like Pauſanias, from 
ancient Statues, ſepulchral Monuments, or national Traditions, which he 
met with up and down, in his Journies: of learned Curiolity thro -Greece. 
Much leſs did he reſemble Ctefias s. Manner of writing . Hiſtory, who diſ- 
honoured every Page with unſynchronal Fables, that — — theraſelves, by 
their being wholly incongruous to the Age of the World when they are faid 
do be done, Moſes moſt. probably * in the Wilderneſs, (after he had 
been inſtructed. in Writing) all the Books « of the Pentateuch, Genefis, and the 
Beginning of Exodus, as well. as the reſt, which was contemporary Hiſtory, 
that is, the Hiſtory of his own Times. As to, the Character of bis Work, his 
Story. is grand and majeſtic, his Narration j is noble, and yet ſimple. When 
he relateth a. Miracle, he owns it to be a Wonder of God's working; and 
| when he relates Events, as coming about by the ordinary Courſe of Things 
they are all natural, ſynchronal to the Age they belong to, as well as the 
Country, in al Circumſtances maſt credible. and Dae. 190 7 
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Antiquity of their National Hiſtories: By which it may app 
Probability there is of their having had any ſuch National Hiſtory o great 
Antiquity, among any of chem. — And Tthall begin with ihre M prien Antiquities 
and enquire whether there could” "any ancient A ſyrian Records, which 
eduld be contemp ith the ARtions: or that ceuid be wrote in the Aye 
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"HERE could be no „ Affrrian Acculdt in Alp al tical Wining 
 Bbefore the celebrated Fewrſh Legiflatot's Days. I ſhall, from what 
have aid on this Subject, ſuppoſe the Probability to be already proved, that the 
World was wholly ignorant of Letters, before Hi eminent Epocho, the giving 
the Law at Mount Sinai. And chen there could be no written Afyrian Re-. 
cords before that A Age, nor any contemporary Records of Ninus or e 
which could be wrote 'down, during either of their Reigns. 
2. Tho' it might be poſſible that be Aſyyrians might come ton Noel 
of Writing, foon after the Time of giving the Law to the Hebrews at Mount 
Sinai, yet it is greatly improbable. We have many Inſtances of Whole Na- 
tions, Who have been long without Letters, in Ages wherethey have'been ve 
familiar among their neighbouring States. And a like Incuriofity is to this 
Day to be obſerved as to the Art of Printing; for it has not yet reached the 
neareſt Provinces of the Turkiſh Empire in Aſa or Afric.— The Traduction 
of the Art of Writing I have alſo diſtinctly conſidered, and ſhewn that it 
could not probably have much Circulation till the Reigns of David and 
| Solomon. And it muſt, in all likelihood, make a flower Progreſs towards 
Aria. For, 
(1) The Diſtance in Situation was fo great from the Borders of Jordan to 

the Tigris, that they would. not be like to have any frequent Correſpondence. 
The Afyrians do not appear to have extended their — Weſtward, 1 


w 


|  CHIEFLY/ RELIGIOUS wg 
| pbrates, b 2 Fam viii. 3* and x. 16. Wt: VVV 
(.) The Commerce muſt have been ſmall betwixt Fudæa and Afyria in 
' thoſe Ages. The Countries were probably of ſimilar Production 

abounding in Corn, Cattle and Wool. Wherefore there would have been 
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little Occaſion for ſeeking a Correſpondence between ſuch remote, inland Parts, 


The peculiar Produ@ of izfrabra, its Spices and the like, would go another 
Way to Aria, 
nor would the 
could not be in 


eus be the Merchants. I therefore conelude, that, as The) 
uced by Gain to cultivate any Correſpondence with the Jes, 


' ſo no Curioſity about Letters would be like to engage them to ſtudy an Ac- 
quaintance with them, before they became more common in other neighbour 
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(3.) But when the Hebrew Nation was ſo formidable by David's Arms 
even beyond the Euphrates, and ſo eminent by Solomon s Improvements in all 


polite Arts and Sciences, the Citizens and Court of Nineveh might from their 
Neighbours the Syrians, who were fituated betwixt the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, get Intelligence of theſe Arts, which were become the Subject of Con- 
verſation, and Admiration among the adjacent Nations, towards the Weſt. 
But it ſeems a very natural Progreſs that this Art ſhould be flower in its 
Advances in Affyria, which was in Situation ſo remote, than in the Countries 


in Vicinity to, and in Intercourſe with Fudæa. The Syrians, which inhabited 


in the Eupbratian Provinces, might have Buſineſsin Jeruſalem, either by carry- 
ing their Tributes to the Hebrew Court, or entering into Treaties with that 


% 


People, 2 Sam. x. 19 55 | 
dezer, ſaw that they were ſmitten' before Iſrael, they made PEACE 10th Iſrael; 


and SERveD them. | Hereby there would be ſome Correſpondence betwixt 
Hrael and theſe conquered Nations that lived about the Euphrates, fo that in 


Solomon's Reign they might hear much of his Grandeur and the Fame of his 


Wiſdom, and of all the Arts which flouriſhed among that improving, proſpe- 


rous People. For they were near Neighbours, and in full Peace. By the 
Hiſtory of David's Wars which are recorded, 2 Sam. the 8th and roth Chap- 
ters, it ſeems plain that all the Nations adjacent to Judæa, not only the Moa- 
bites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Pbiliſtines were little, independent States, 
ſituated in the different borders of Canaan; but alſo that the Syrians, or 


Aramites, the Syrians of Zobah, Damaſcus and Meſopotamia were divided into 


ſeparate' Kingdoms; that the Kingdom or Province of Zobah was the moſt 
conſiderable among them, and that the reſt of them were in ſome Kind of 
Subjection to Hadadezer King of Zobab, either as Tributaries, or as ſtand- 
ing Confederates in his Wars. For the Kings that were Servants to Hade- 
dezer are mentioned, 2 Sam. x. 19. He had Territories beyond the Eu- 
Pbrates, 2 Sam. x. 16. Hadadezer ſent and brought out the Syrians that ⁊vere 


beyond the River. Other Particulats intimate that he muſt have been a con- 
. To ſiderable 


8, each 


than thro! Fudæa; ſo that the Commerce would be little, 


And, when all the Kings, that were Servants to Hada- 
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the Knowledge of this curious Art of Writing is n, e 7 yet F. 
the Reſentment und Diſgtace With which the” ans retreated from that 
diſnonourable War, it is not likely that 1015 AT 0 Diſtinction would re- 
fort to Feruſalem, or pretend to bring 


Aſyrian Court at Nineveh. 


1s e 


and Chagrin would hinder them from efteeming them, as they came from 
udea, Then their Pride, and Contempt of new Cuſtoms, would farther 
finder their pay ing much Regard to this new Art of WRITING, however 


extraordinary It gy be ; md as it was new, and alſo as it was of Jewiſ 


Original. . F \f 


I think, ieee, Har we ok MBP a 1. Time "2 the Circulatiog 


this Art in Aſyria,, than | in 1555 other Countries; both on the Account of 
the Diſtance ih Situation, and theſe National Prejudices and Diſguſts. If 
ſome obſcure Citizens of Nineveh might (as 1 faid) make themſelves Maſters 


of Letters, out of private Curioſity, yet it would be long before they could 


have Intereſt enough to introduce the Practice into the Court, to write Public 25 


National Records. 80 that, if there might haye been ſome Knowledge of 

Letters in Af Hrid oy the End'of Solomon's Reigo, it may be reaſonably pre- 

ſumed that it wou 

Court, till ſeveral Reigns after. The next Aſſyrian Prince, that we hear any 
Mention of, is Pul or Belus, who came againſt the Land of Iſrael in the 
Reign of Uzziah King of Judah, and Menahem King of Iſrael, 2 Kings xv. 19. 


And it is very probable that, if the Aſyrians were conſiderable by their Con- 


queſt of the Syrians of Zobab, in David's Reign; yet, as their Allies all 


deſerted them, in the End of that War, and they retired; ſo they, being but 
in the Infancy of their Power, gave no Diſturbance to the Weſtern Nations 


for many Ages. For, in the Reign of Reboboam, Shiſhak oppreſſed Fudab ; 
and in the Reign of Aſa, 1 Kings xv. 18. the King of Syria of Damaſcus 
was applied to, as a potent Prince, on whoſe Alliance Aſa depended againſt 


Jrazl. And, in the Reign of Foaſh King of Fudab, the Kingdom of Damaſ- 


cus was (till formidable ; for Joaſb, by a great Sum of Money, hired the Sy- 


rian E to withdraw his Forces, which threatened Jeruſalem, 2 Kings 
X11, 1 


it is a ſurprizing Coincidence, that the Time, which we aſſign for the in- 
troducing of Letters into Aria, ſhould be ſo near the Beginning of the 
Nabonaſſarean Era. From that Time they certainly had Records among 
them, Now that there ſhould be no Account of Aſſyrian Affairs before 
the Age of Nabonaſſar, except what is in Czefias ; and that, from that Time, 
their ſucceeding Memoirs ſhould be fo confiderable: lboks as if they would 


have wrote ſooner, had they attained the Knowledge of that Art toany Per- 
Yor,” O 


any , er from thence to the 


that they would be flow 
in their entertaining Curiofities from af hated Cbu Atty. © Their Reſentment 


not come into Uſe among the great Men about the 


From all theſe Conſiderations it ſeems highly probable that Ler- 
ters would ſcarce arrive at Afſyria, much ſooner than the Days of Pul. And 
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. TIS generally allowed by the Learned, that all the Acco 
14e have of 2 Aſyrian Antiquity, depend on the ſingle Au- 
thority of Ctefias: the Cnidian. He accompanied the younger Cyrus in his 


Expedition from Leſſer Ala, where he was Governor of the Perfian Pro- 


vinces, againſt his Brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, who was come to the Throne 


of Perfia, He was taken Priſoner in that Action, where Cyrus fell; and, 
upon curing the King of a Wound, he came into ſuch Favour, as to be en- 
tertained as Phyſician to the Perfan Royal Family, where he ſtayed: ſeventeen 
Years, as Diodorus Siculus informeth us. This (I think) is a Proof that he 


came back to Greece after ſeventeen Years, for it would fearce have been re- 


corded in Peg, when, ze died. The Learned Writers, Sic ein Alen 
Du Pin, Profeflor Fameſon, and Sir Jſaac Newton, all agree in this, that 


 Ceefias is the Original Writer on which all depend, ho differ from Heri- 

dofus. Sir 22 Mar ſham ſays, That Ctefias led a great many eminent 
« Writers into Miſtakes as to the Builder of! abylon, particularly, viz. that 
« it was Semiramis. Among the Greeks, beſides Diodorus, Theoeritus, Strubo, 
and Dionyſius Periegetes; among the Latins, Ovid, Trogus, Mela; Solinus, 
© &c. But (fays he) all theſe, how many ſoever they be, have but one Au- 
_ « thor, namely, Creſias to depend on“? I 


The celebrated Sorboniſt Dr. Louis Dupin, in his Hiſtorical Library, al- 


ledges to the ſame Purpoſe, ©* That Diodhrus wholly, and moſt other Hiſto- 
* rians and Chronologiſts, as Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus have chiefly 
« followed his Chronology of Aſyrian Kings, in which they have been imi- 


* tated and followed by moſt modern Chronologers.” “ 


Profeſſor Jameſon of Glaſgow clearly falls in with the ſam | 
for, ſays he, all theſe boaſted Aſyrian Antiquities derive all their Weight 
and Credibility from one Author, viz. Cteſias, who will be demonſtrated to 
be of the lighteſt Authority. Diodorus, Trogus Pompeius, Velleius Paterculus, 


and 


* Marſham. Cagon. Chronic. ad Sec. 17. p. 507. apud Me —— llli autem, quotquot int, 
Omnes unum Cteſigm auctorem habent. Si 


+ Dupin, Hiftoric, Librar, Vol. II. Engl. Tranſlat. p. 70. 
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mean Opinion of them. And one be ee gane dere, that Photius' s Know- 


ledge of the Old en Hiſtory, led bim to diſdain this Account of 
thoſe unnatural, unſynchtonal Millions in Arms, ſo ſoon after the Flood. 


This firſt Part would therefore have been loſt, , unleſs Diodbrus Siculus and 
given uh; Fa Abridgment of them in their 


ſome other Tater Hiſ Hiſtorians: Wl 
Writings. - i 


 Ctefias has been certainly CR by many great Men, 1 Ancients wad 


Moderns, as a fabulous Writer. Ariſtatle, who was almoſt his Contempo- 
_rary, accuſeth him of lying in ſeveral Places; and lays, that he doth not de- 
ferve any Credit. + Anti gonus. Caryſtius, who lived in the Time of Prolemy 
* Philadelpbus, repeateth the Charge of Aristotle, that he frequently lieth. 


« And Plutarch,in his Life of Artaxerxes, ſeveral times calls him a vain Man 


« and notorious Liar. Lucian and Arrian repreſent him as an Author not to 


be depended on. And, finally, Photius himſelf obſerveth, that he accuſed 
Herodotus and others of relating Fables, a Crime he was. "moſt notoriouſly 


* chargeable with, And, among the Moderns, Scaliger calls him the little 


ridiculous Greek, who did not care what he ſaid, fo he did but contradict 
* Herodotus. . 


His Apologiſts, indeed, as Stephens and Huberns, alledge that theſe Accu- 


fations of the Ancients chiefly refer to his Indian Hiſtory, and the monſtrous. 


Accounts which he gave of the different Species and Tribes of Monſters, 
| which muſt have been judged to be Abſurdities and Fictions in Natural 

Hiſtory. And yet allowing that theſe were the Falſehoods chiefly imputed 
to him, yet, ſince he related theſe Oriental Wonders, as what he had either 
ſeen himſelf, or had the Accounts of them from Eye- witneſſes, this muſt 


demonſtrate: bim to have been either a very fabulous, or a very credulous 


Perſon, When he relateth ſuch incredible Wonders, even concerning his 
own Age, and a Country he pretended in Part to have ſeen; how can he 
be depended on, in giving an Account of the very Primordia of the Aſyrian 


— when he is not to be truſted, as to the Things c of his own Age? 


O 2 . 2.1 ſhall 


* Hz tantopere jactatæ Antiquitates totum ſuum Pondus & Certitudinem, ab uno Cteſid, 
Authore ut poſtea patebit, leviſſimo, derivant. Jameſen. Piel. p. 54. 

T Vid. Stephens. Ctefias, in the Edit. of Herodotus. 

Vid. Dupin, Hift, Libr. Book 1. dect. 30. Vol. II. 
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whether there jo wor be any, Ma bod} for Nene ſuch 0 
as. to laſt from the 1 Pays of 2 to the Reigtt f n W 
to be legible at tha 

down ; ; for this would be a Space of near Two thouſand Yea 
(I think) from this Confideration, 'a violent P rf 5 


o as 


205 W e have 
ion, that there” could 


have been no Aſſrian Records in their Originals, fr om which theſe Extract 


of Ctefras « could be made. And, if he could not Re Acceſs to the Ori Nigi- 


nall, there can be no Dependence on the Antiquity or Veracity of his Me. 


moirs. The Copies, which he faw, might, for any Thing we know, not 
Have been a . arti eld. If he did not tratſcribe from Original, the Cop 


might have paſſed thro' the Hands of many Editors, as little ferupulous, W 


we ſuſpe& Ceefas himſelf” to have been; Uo we are under no Niccel of 
ſuppoſing him to have been the firſt Author of Fables in the Eat. SEA. 

3. Another Enquiry, according to our Rules of Criticiſm propoſed be 
judging of an ancient Writer, is this, Is there any Probability that Ctefas 


* ſhould ever have ſeen any of theſe Original Aﬀffyrian Records, even on the 


« Suppoſition that there ever had been any of theſe remote Ages? I think 
not. He was a very e e ent Authority to rely on, in all Reſpects. He 
was a Foreigner, and not li ely 

Tongue. He was a Modern, in Compariſon of the Ages of which he wrote; 
ſo that he could have little Help in explaining any Obſcurities, or Intricacies 
in old Records by any Traditions. He lived but ſeventeen Years in Perſſa, 


and was, during all that Time, a Phyſician, Attendant on the Perſan Court 


and Royal Family. He was not, therefore, like to have much Leiſure, to 
travel very far from the Reſidence of the Court. Nor to have the Opportu- 
nity of viſiting the Ruins of Nineveb, or other ancient Palaces, or Temples, 
to get Intelligence of any Records, Columns or Ink Friptions, which m be 
buried in thoſe magnificent Ruins. 

Again; according to Ctefias's own Account, Ages bitt the ancient 
Palace of Nineveb, where his Anceſtors had ſo long reſided, with all his 
Treaſures depofited therein. So that the Conquerors could not have an Op- 
portunity of preſerving many Records, had they had any ſuch Curiofity. As 
the Palace would have been the likelieſt Repoſitory for ſuch venerable Monu- 
ments, they muſt all have periſhed in that Conflagration. And all other 
Hiſtorians agree, that Nineveh was burnt to the Ground, and reduced to 
utter Ruins by the Conquerors ; ; whoever they were, and in whatever Age that 


Cataſtrophe happened, Now, if all the Temples and Public Buildings, as 


well as the Royal Palace, were converted into one Heap of Deſolation, it is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe that no Records could eſcape the Flames, or the other 


1 of a deſtroying, exaſperated, victorious Army. 
More fully to clear this Point, I obſerve, that there is no Probability 


. the Conquerors and new Maſters of the Ahrian Empire would = 


at Time ? This is one Rule of 25 rms, aid 
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to bo ha en with the ancient Aﬀprian 
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of the conquered Countries. If -they 
of the ancient Palaces or Temples, yet they would have been utterly diſre- 
garded, and even deſpiſed by the Conquerors. - They not. only ſet up new Fa- 
milies, but even new Nations, whoſe Glory was no way connected with that 


of the ancient Line. On the contrary, they might affect to expunge their 
Memory, leſt they ſhould eclipſe the Succeſſor's Glory. Syncellus ſeemeth 
to aſſign this as the Cauſe of the Scantineſs of the Aſhrian Records, before 


: * 


the Era of Nabonaſſar, even the Envy of Nabonaſſar himſelf, who, as Syn- 
cellus* inſinuateth, deſtroyed the Records of former Reigns, that the Na- 


that Syncellus belieyed the Afyrian Memoirs were very ſcanty; I believe ſo, 


with Syncellus, but I aſſign their Poverty of Records to anothei Cauſe, namely, 


that they had no competent Knowledge, till a little before Nabonaſſar's 


Reign, of the Uſe of Letters in Mria. Now, tho' Syncellus ſeems to cite 


this Account from Polybiſtor- and Berofus, yet as Perizonius juſtly obſerves, .t 
muſt be a vain Attempt, by this mean, to hope to blot out the Memory of 
the former Kings. For thoſe who were. his near Predeceflors muſt be too 
perfectly in Men's Memories to be expunged by ſuch. an arbitrary, envious- 
Act; and would be eafily recovered- after his Death.. But I queſtion not 


that the Scantineſs of their Reeords before Nabonaſſar, and the Series of their 
Hiſtory from his Reign, was owing, and is to be aſcribed to the Reaſon we 
= ſuggeſted, viz. their having no Writing much, if any Time, before that 
5. In Reality we find no Curio/ity. about Records among ancient Con- 
querors, till the Days of Cambyſes the Son of Cyrus ; who is the firſt Con- 


* 


queror, mentioned in Hiſtory, for valuing this Kind of Royal Plunder, 


when he carried away the Egyptian Records. What might put Camby/es upon 
this new Curioſity is not related, and therefore nothing but Conjecture can 


be offered upon it. But I think it might probably be owing to that Know- 


ledge which the Babylonians had acquired from the Hebrews, in Antiquity, 


during the ſeventy Years Captivity ; and eſpecially as Daniel had been ſo long 


2 great Miniſter for ſeveral ſucceſſive Reigns. He continued even to the 
Days of Cyrus, who had been an active General in the Days of Nebuchad- 


NeZZAr himſelf in the Median Army, in Alliance with the Babylonians againſt _ 
Aria; and fo Daniel might have. been. well known to Gyrus, and perhaps 


to Cambyſes. 


Now the Jeuiſb Captives might have ſome: Copies of the Pentateuch, or 
the other Tewnſb. Scriptures, very probably, in their own Keeping, ſuch as 
8 : = r Dene, 
wo 22 Chronogr. p. 207: Tas pate Tov. aps dla BagiAter dparioc, ut ita eſſet ab ipſo 


M K, Apih⁰ο,e Tor KANN Baoiatev. 
Perizon, Origin. Babylon. p. 338. 


ey had not periſhed in the Conflagration 
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Ubalaueunt and Perfanl. Nor is it any 
mould be proud to learn from — 
mar kable that Daniel was a 


were ſo, by the capricious Edicts of thoſe arbitrary Monarchs, if they for. 


Aller Knowledge 


wap — 


part bonliderable cnn — 


ways in Danger, — wulle Men of Bahn 


got a Dream, or wanted an Interpretation, or the like. { of \ 4 


+his might” put Cambyſes on this Kind of Curiaſity, in his Egyprian Expedi. 


tion.” > Bar there was no Curioſity of this Kind at the taking of Feruſalem, 
of which there is any Hint in the He 


ew Scriptures, which probably 
would have been mentioned, had there been any ſuch Thing. The City 


and Temple were indeed ſpoiled, the Gold and Silver, the Treaſures and 
Veſſels that were of Value, either for the Curioſity of their Workmanſhip, 


-or'the Coſtlineſs of their Materials, were ſeized as Royal Plunder; but no 


Notice is taken of their carrying away even one whe 5 of the Law, or any | 
"other Records, or National Memoirs. - 

Now, as Nineveb was talen by the fame Conquerors, an} FILA Years 
before Feruſalem, if they had begun to ſet a Value on this Kind of Spoils, as 


at Nine veb, they mould not have been like to have diſcontinued this Royal 


Curioſity ſo ſoon, when the ſame Confederates came againſt Feruſalem, which 


was alſo the Capital of a very remarkable Monarchy. I therefore conclude 


that, ſince there were no Records enquired after at Feruſalem, which was 


ſoon after the taking of Nineveh, ſo there were none ſought for, or preſerved 
in the Deſtruction of Nineveb; and then there could be no authentic ones, 


ſo many Ages after, from which Crefias could extract his ne of the pri- 
mitive Affairs of Afyria. 


6. The Hiſtory of Cteſas is fo unnatural, that it cannot be allowed to have 


been extracted from any genuine, or even very ancient Records. For Fables 


themſelves could not have been ſo bold at firſt, as to be ſo obviouſly repug- 


nant to the Courſe of Nature. But the Actions of Ninus and Semiramis ate 
abſolutely incongruous to the Courſe of Nature ; becauſe they are unſynchro- | 


nal to the Age of the World, when they are ſaid to have happened. By 


the thirty Sueceſſions from Ninyas, . to Ctefias s own Computation, 
which took up above 1300 Years to Sardanapalus, it will bring Ninus's Reign 


to about the Age after Nimrod, according to the Chronology of Moſes. | But 
it is plain that ſuch great Armies in that Age of the World, ſo near the 
Flood, were impoſſible; and therefore Ctefias could not extract his Narr- 
tions from any genuine Records. And this is another Rule of Criticiſm, by 


which 


| Daniel or the other Captives might inform them chat · hey had very . 
Vent Books and Records among them, out of which they collected ſuch a 
of all Things from the Beginning ef he World and 
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hie we muſt judge of the Amhemicity-of any ancient Hiſtory, its being 
congtudus, or repugnant, to the natural Circumnſtances of the Age, concern- 
ing whoſe Affairs it treateth. The Hiftory of the Aria: Empire begin- 


moſt from the Infancy of te nen World, after the general. Deluge, ac-" 


cording to the Computations of Crefias, compared with the Chronology of 


Magnitude even at the Beginning. 2 "xy „%%%! 24 og. anfl 

It muſt be ever remembered that all thoſe Writers, who have endeavoured. 
to aſcertain the Aſſyrian Chr 10108y, have attempted it by ſynchronizing it- 
with the Moſair Story. Ca- and every other profane Writer were igno- 
rant of the Diſtance from the general Deluge; and ſo they perceived no Ab- 
furdity in their enormous Numbers in their Armies, or Populouſneſs, or Mag- 
nitude of their Cities, in the Age of Ninus, any more than in that of Sarda. 
napalus, or Cyrus, or Xerxes, But one would think that thoſe who, by count- 


ing the Years of the 3 o Succeſſions upwards from the Fall of the Afyrian Em- : 


pire under Sardanapalus, to its Riſe under Nerius, of above thirteen hundred 


Years Continuance ;—one would think, I fay, that they could not avoid diſ- 
cerning the Inconſiſtency of the Numbers in the Mirian Armies with the 


* 


then unpeopled State of the World; not:300 Years after the Deluge, accord- | 


ing to Moſes —And yet, according to the learned and laborious Jeſuit. 
Petavius, Belus was the Nimrod of Moſes ; who, after a Reign of 65 Years, 
was ſucceeded by Ninus, the Builder of Nineveb, to which City he removed 
the Seat of his Empire from Babylon. That this Prince, after many Wars and 
great Conqueſts, died in the 52d Year of his Reign; and was ſucceeded by 
that matchleſs Virago Semiramis, who reigned 42 Years. Petavius calculates 
that Semiramis begun to reign An. Mundi 2006, which was but 350 Years 
after the Flood, and that Abraham was born in the 23d Year of her Reign.“ 


Now we know from Moſes that 4braham was 75 Years old, when he re- 
moved from Haran to Canaan ; and he found that fine Country ſo thinly in- 


habited at that Time, that ſcarce half the Grounds were taken up in private 

Property, But, on the contrary, great Families, with numerous Flocks - 

and Herds, would eafily ſettle almoſt in any Tract of it, without giving the 
leaſt apparent Umbrage to any of the native Inhabitants. So we find, Gen. 


9 0 
4 


Ii. 6, 8, 9. that Abraham with all his Subſtance moved to any different Set- 
tlements. Again, Gen. xiii. 9. Abrabam put Lot in Mind that the whole 
Country was before them, that is, Room enough in any Part of it, to ſettle 
without Diſturbance or Offence to the Natives. But, if Abraham was born 
in the 23d Year of the Reign of Semiramis, then Ninus's'vaſt Armies muſt 
have been raiſed, ſuppoſe 20 or 30 Years before that Monarch's Death; 
which would be above co Years before the Birth of Abraham, which is 12 5 


Years before he came into Canaan, Þ 


* Petav. Ratimarium Temp. Part I. Lib, I. cap. 2. 
T Vid. Petav, Rationar, Lib, I. c. 2, 8 
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ee Au nticdi val Ji Wold was fo thin] Inhbabited,'even 
in the beſt C0 ntries; ſuch vaſt: Numbers of Mankind thode be enſlaved to. 
one Potentate; and/fentioution/the defiruftive-Errands of his private-Ambi- 
tion. For there muſt have been a vaſt Extent of Country, Atretching from 
any Border of that Empire; convenient enough for; Fung. to, Apa: Sing 
in, with Lib rty and Independency, aud Plentz. (. -:: l 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe Incongruities 40 the, Age of the, Wold 
Which deme ſtrate that there could be no authentic, contemporary Re. 
cords, © which Creſias could make uſe of, or any genuine Copies of ſuch Ori- 
ginals; yet Coo ias,/as- _— DF Diodorus Siculus BY Faithggd: Capier®, *, rclated 
a8 followeth. 1 1 It 

- Ninus, the firſt 40571 rian „Mieach⸗ e in Hi flank being of a very 
ener Temper, and ambitious of Glory, taiſed a gallant Atmy, and 7 Sug 
an Alliance with Arieus King of Arabia, which was then full of brave Men, 
the Confederate: Army, under the Command of Ninus, firſt invaded and 
ſubdued Babylenia, then Media, which he alſo conquered and reduced to a 
Province. He afterwards marched thro? all the Afiatic Nations; which in 
ſeventeen Years hie conquered; all except Ba&ria and India. He over-ran all 
the Countries bordering on the Mediterrancan with the Continent of Egypt, 

| Phenicia, all the Leſſer Aſia, and the Provinces adjacent to the Caſpian, 

After which he undertook his Bactrian Expedition, for which he prepared 
an Army of 1,700,c00 Foot, 2 10, co Hotſe, 10, 600 armed or: hooked 
Chariots. With theſe formidable Forces he invaded Oxyartes King of Badia 
The Bactrian Monarch came againſt; the Invader with an Army of 400,000 
Men, which were at laſt de feated, the Capital Nen, and the ene Coun- 
try regulated into another Province. WIR. 
Semiramis, who was the great Coadjutrix, 9 „ n the Succeſſor to 
Ninus in the Empire, was till more ſamous for greater and more enormous 
Works and Wars than Ninus himſelf; —Firſt, as to her Works ;—She buried 
her Huſband Ninus in the Royal Palace, and raiſed over him a Mount of 
Earth for his Monument, nine Furlongs i in Height, and ten in Breadth, 
which in the Plains of the Eupbrates looked like a Citadel. 

N. B. Beſides the incredible Dimenſion of this Tomb, here 3 is an obvious 
Abſurdity + in the Geography, and therefore not extracted from, or recorded 
by any Contemporary or National Writer; nor had Ctefias ever ſeen the Ruins 
of Nneveb, ſince all Geographers agree that Nineveh ſtood on the Tigris, not 
the Euphrates. Could any Engliſʒ Writer ſay, that the magnificent Spites of 
London make a beautiful Appkarance on the Banks of the Severn, the Merſey, 
or the Tyne? Again; her high aſpiring Temper, ever aiming at ſuperlative 
Glory, put her next upon building a new City, even Bahn, which was on 
the Eupbrates, as well as . = Th 
i 


* Diodor. Sic. Lib. II. cap. 1. 
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his was, forſvoth, to outſhine Nineveh. She collected for this great Un- 
dertaking two Millions of Workmen: She encompaſſed this new City with 

a Wall of 360 Furlongs. And, as Ninus's Wall was only of that Breadth, 
that three Chariots might be driven upon it abreaſt ; thoſe of Babylon, would, 
with equal Conveniency, admit of fx. And, for the greater Order and Ex- 
pedition, ſhe committed the Care and Inſpection of a Furlong to each of her 
principal Officers. By which methodical Management this ſtupendous City 
was finiſhed in one Year, —Here again we have another incredible Abſurdity, 
of which we have no Imitation in all Hiſtory ; namely, that one Prince ſhould 
build fo great a City as Nineveh; and that the Succeſſor of the ſame Prince 
ſhould ſet up another for the Capital of the ſame Empire; and that even on 
the lame River, when the firſt was entirely new, and but built and peopled 

about half an Age before. But, indeed, all the Hiſtory of this Heroine, as 
wrote by this Cnidian Fabuliſt, is laid fo thick with Wonders, that one knows 
not where to pauſe for Admiration, She then proceeded, as another Sample 
of the Abſurdity of her Tafte, to erect a Bridge over the narroweſt Part of 
the Euphrates, no leſs than five Furlongs in Length, at each End of which, 
ſhe raiſed a magnificent Palace of ufer Beauty and Dimenſion, the one 
being forty, and the other thirty Furlongs in Circumference; what a Profu- 
ſion, and what Folly of Building was here, to ralſe #200 ſuch Palaces of ſuch 
monſtrous Dimenſions, fo near each other, as at the two Ends of the ſame 
Bridge, to entertain and lodge one vain Woman? There never was any Pa- 
rallel to this Vanity. One Alexandria fitted the Line of the Prolemres in 
Epypt ; and Thebes and Memphis, all the preceding Maſters of that Monar- 
chy ; one Rome fitted the Conquerors of the World, as their Principal Impe- 
rial Seats, when the World was far more populous than it was poffible to 
have been in Semiramis s Age. But, as this (prodigious Woman would leave 
nothing for any new Prince to undertake ; ſhe, according to Ctęſias, dug a 
quadrangular Baſon of near forty Miles ſquare, into which ſhe turned the 
Waters of the Euphrates ; and hereby having made the Channel dry, ſhe 
built an extraordinary Vault for a ſubterraneous Communication betwixt 
the two Palaces; finiſhed like all her other Works, with conſummate Art, 
and matchleſs Profuſion; and then ſhe permitted the River to flow over it 
again, that ſhe might go from Palace to Palace, without the Trouble of paſ- 
ling the River. When all her mighty Works were finiſhed, her reſtleſs Am- 
bition prompted her to War; ſhe marched into the Field with a prodigious 
Army of above three Millions of Foot, 200,000 Horſe, or 500,000, as it 

510 the Margin of Diodorus, 100,000 Chariots, and 100,000 Men mounted 
on Camels, with Swords four Cubits long: She had along with this enormous 
Army, a great Number of counterfeit Elephants, for the making of which 
ſhe provided Three hundred thouſand black Oxen, which were flayed, and 
then ſtitched and ſtuffed in ſuch a manner, as to appear at a Diſtance, real 

Jephants. For each of theſe ſhe provided a Man to govern them, and a 
Vor. II. N F Camel 
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Camel to draw them. What a formidable Parade was all this? She had 
alſo 2000 Boats for the Navigation of the Indus, and paſſing her Forces over 
that River. But, as nothing is difficult to an Author who! hath not Truth 
to take Care of, our Father of Oriental Fables, Crzfias, ſoon finds an Adver- 
fary to encounter her. Stabrobates, the Indian Monarch, ſpeedily raiſed an 
Army, far greater than that of Semiramis. He had 4000 Boats againſt her 
2000, and doubtleſs every Thing proportionable. And the Event is related 
to have been anſwerable to his Preparations ; for he defeated her in a deciſive 

> Action, in which ſhe loſt one third of her Forces. 
8 The Uſe I make of this long Detail of Particulars from Drodorus Siculus, 
1s this, namely, to ſhew that this whole Account is ſo unnatural in Point of 
Numbers, for the Age of the World, when this Tranſaction is ſuppoſed, ac- 
cording to Crefias's Reckoning, to have been done; that it may be proved, 
from this Circumſtance, that it could not have been drawn or copied from 
any Original authentic Records. The Story carrieth its own Copfination in 
it, by ſuch injudicious and unpardonable Anachroniſms. Contemporary Wri- 
ters on the Battles of Creſy and: Poictiers in Edward IIT's Time, or Agincourt 
in Henry Vth's Time, or Blenheim and Ramillies, in Queen Annes Time, may 
perhaps differ 5000 or 10,000 Men in their Accounts of the Armies, or of the 
| Loſſes in thoſe ſeveral Actions. But, if we ſhould meet with a Record, 
or an Hiſtorian that ſhould affert the Difference to be a Million or 
two Millions of Men, we ſhould immediately deſpiſe ſuch a Fabuliſt; 
| becauſe ſuch Armies are known to be egregiouſly uncommon; and yet 
they are not impoſſible, as in the Aſſyrian Armies in that Age, according to 
| Cefias, But it is utterly impoſſible, in the Courſe of Nature, that there ſhould 
have been Armies long before the Birth of Abraham, before the 3ooth Year 
after the Deluge, conſiſting of two Millions of Men, as in Ninuss Army; 
oppoſed by perhaps half as many, as that of the Bactrians, in one Tract or 
Corner of Afia ; and that, about the Birth of Abraham, Semiramis ſhould. 
have any Army of four Millions of Men; and the Indian Forces be ſtill more 
numerous than her's ; even above eight Millions of People in Arms; beſides 
all the Multitudes, which muſt have been neceffarily employed in Agricul- 
ture, Paſturage, and all the domeſtic Arts and Occupations of human Life; 
and the Women and Children unable to bear Arms, or inſufficient to manage 
the Grounds. Now Cręſias as much iſiſts on the Veracity of theſe enormous, 
incredible Calculations, as he doth on the very Being of theſe Princes; and 

_ therefore had he had any genuine Records, the Numbers muſt have been 3s 
much a Part of the Records, as either the Names or Wars of theſe Monarchs. 

And, as the Numbers were impoſſible in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, at 

that Time, there could be no ſuch genuine Regiſter; nor could a Write! 
then have eaſily ſtretched his Imagination, to dream of Armies ſo mon- 

ſtrous. Again; this Author inſiſts as much on the Succeſſion of thirty Ge. 

nerations from Ninyas to Sardenapalus, as on the Event of his Fall, and the Fall 

of Nineveh with him. And therefore Ninus muſt have lived in the Print, 

Ages 
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Ages near the Flood ; for this Succeſſion was of above 1300 Years Conti- 
nuance. And then his Hiſtory muſt be unavoidably loaded with this Abſur- 
dity of unſynchronal Numbers, in the Armies for that Age of the World. For 


theſe Armies muſt, probably, be equal to the Sum Total of the whole Hu- 


man Race at that Time. 


7. The Guidian Fables are as unnatural and inconſiſtent in the Progreſs, as 
they are in their Beginning. The Succeſſors of Ninus and Semiramis are as 


much Wonders of Indolence and Inactivity, as they themſelves were of Spirit, 


Bravery and Enterpriſe. Creſias, as Diodorus quotes him, tells us (as I have 


juſt obſerved) that there was a regular Succeſſion of Hereditary Monarchs 
from Father to Son, of thirty Generations; who held the Empire of Aſia 
1360 Years, Now there are ſuch groſs Incongrutties to Nature, in the whole 


story of this Succeſſion, that it cannot be allowed to have any Appearance 


of Truth; and therefore could not be derived from any genuine Records 


whatſoever. It is repugnant to all Probability, that a Race of Princes, in 


thirty Succeſſions, ſhould continue for 1360 Years, without any one memo- 
rable Action or Event, in all that Length of Time ; when they muſt one 


with another have reigned about 45 Years apiece ; for 30 x 45 = 1350. - 


That they ſhould- build no Cities, make no Wars, gain no Countries, loſe no 
tributary Provinces, nor be any one of them memorable, either for one ſin- 


gle Inſtance of eminent Succeſs, or one ſignal Misfortune : This is entirely 


Incredible! There 1s no Parallel to this ſtrange Series of Things, in any au- 
thentic Hiſtory whatſoever. And yet Human Paſſions are ſo much alike 
in all Ages, that we have the utmoſt Reaſon to believe that Things in the 
Times paſt, muſt have had ſome Reſemblance to what we ſee in theſe latter 
Ages; and that they would have recorded them then, as well as now, if they 
had had Writing among them. In ſo long a Succeſſion of Princes, ſome 


would have been active and ambitious, as well as others indolent and luxu- 
rious; ſome would have been oppreſſwe in Power, as well as others humane 


and generous. Some would have had the Virtues of mild Popularity, others 
thoſe of enterpriſing and adventurous Courage; which muſt have occaſioned 
ſome Changes and Convulſions in the Body of ſo unweildy an Empire. Some- 
times it has happened that a lazy Heir has ſlumbered on an active Father's 
Throne; and a Conqueror or Politician has left an effeminate Drone behind 


him. As the ſoft Belſhazzar ſoon ſucceeded the great Nebuchadnezzar, : 


Sometimes a great Conqueror is ſucceeded by a Prince with a peculiar Genius 
tor the Arts of Peace ; to poliſh a Land, after the Roughneſs of War. As 
the polite Solomon followed the heroic David. Sometimes a good Father 
leaves a wicked Son, as Feboſhaphat did Feboram; and, on the contrary, a 
Profligate Father leaves a pious Succeſſor, as Abaz had Hezekiah, and Am- 
on, Jofiah. All this Variety is agreeable to Nature and the Courſe of Things. 


nd thus it has been, in all Times, of which we have any authentic 
Hiſtory, But nothing like theſe natural Differences appears in theſe fabled 
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lence, Luxury and Tyranny diſgraced the World, for. long 1306 Years; and 


yet no Inſurrection within, or Invaſion from. without, diſturbed their floth- 


ful Peace. During all this. tedious Round of Ages, the inflaved World bore 


the Coward's Yoke ; Heroes at home obſequiouſly executed the ignominious 
Commands of effeminate Monſters, who did; themſelves no one Action worth 


the Sun's ſhining upon. The neighbouring Nations in inactive Inſenſibility, 
dragged the reproachful Chain from Age to Age; tho they had neither Cou- 


rage nor Council to be apprehenſive of in thoſe ſoft Pine They obeyed a 
Ninyas as they did a Ninus, and trembled at the deſpicable Leder of a 
Throne, Lane never ſaw any Thing but an Eunuch, or an Harlot. Theſe 


Things never could be Facts; it outrageth the common Senſe of Mankind 
to propoſe them to our Belief; and Hs Bi there could be no een Re- 


cords from which Creſias could extract them. 
8. It is not any great Wonder that, in a vain Project for Bake as an Hiſto- 


rian, Cteſias ſhould invent a fabulous: Series of Kings, when he had no genuine 
Catalogue to make uſe of. He had, moſt likely, heard of Herodotus before 


he left the Leſſer Afia; and probably he finiſhed his own Work after his Re- 


turn; for he was but ſeventeen Years in Peria. And, as his Halicarnaſſean 


N eighbour had acquired ſo great a Fame, by his travelling Hiſtory, our Au- 
thor might have an Ambition to emulate the great Reputation of Herodotus, 


by his own Oriental Fictions. He had a Mind to write ſomething in Greek 


for the Entertainment af his wondering Countrymen ; and he could not be 


apprehenſive that the Defect of his Evidences and Vouchers, could be liable to 
a ſevere Examination, in ſo remote a Country and Age. He had, therefore, 


the Preſumption to forge that admired Series of Falſehoods, which have circu- 


lated ever ſince, and which have fed the Curioſity of all the Hiſtoric World, 


ſince that Time. Tho', if they had been read with due Critical Care and 


Skill, they muſt have given them a Diſguſt, inſtead of an Entertainment, 
It may be alſo obſerved that the Taſte of that Age did not lead Men, in Hiſto- 


rical Matters, to be very ſcrupulous about Evidence; except where ſome In- 


tereſt was concerned. They had been much uſed to have their Hiſtorians 


chiefly among the Poets; and, when they began to write in Proſe, they rea- 


dily entertained any Thing that was well. wrote, when Hiftory was ſo new. 


Criticiſm im Things 1s a later Improvement. Elegancy i in Style and Compoli- 


tion was the Taſte of his Age. And, tho' Xenophon may be an Exception, 
yet his was a Hiſtory of his own Perſonal Knowledge; and many came back 


with him to Greece, who were Witneſſes of the ſeveral Incidents and Con- 
tingences of the whole Expedition, which required Exactneſs in Xenophon. 
I think we have clear Inſtances of a like impudent Artifice, either for ag- 
grandizing the Author, or his Country, in much later Times. The pom— 
pous Catalogue of the Britiſh Monarchs from Brutus the Trojan Prince, 
ſixty-three Succeſſions down to Clan, who — Britain at the Time 


of 


the Fall of Nineveb. 
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of Julius Czſar's Invaſion, is generally allowed to be a Forgery of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. There were no Letters in Britain till after Julius Czſar's 


Time. For the Romans introduced this Knowledge both into Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, and the other Northern Nations of Europe ; as the learned 
Biſhop Stilling fleet obſerveth, All their Antiquities are to be conſidered un- 


der the Notion of Impoſtures, Not (ſays he) that I think, thoſe Nations 
« had lain in a perpetual Sleep, till the Romans awaked them into ſome Civi- 


« lity, but that they had no certain Way of conveying down the Tranſactions 
« of their own and former Times, to the View of Poſterity.* And the 
Liſts of the Sco7tifh Princes were doubtleſs from a like fabled Original. They 
were forged in ſome obſcure Monaſtery ; and perhaps at laſt copied from ſuch 


Originals, by ſome Predeceſſor of Hector Boetius, as from ancient Records. — 


Now, from theſe comparatively recent, and undenied Forgeries, we may be 


induced to ſuſpect the like, in the remote Antiquities of Aſhria, Egypt, Si- 


cyon, &c. And, when a vain, mendacious Writer happens to reſolve to draw 


up an Hiſtory of ſuch Ages, for which he has no competent Materials, it is 
equally eaſy to forge Actors as Actions. But, when the Actions are of ſuch 
a Nature, as cannot be in any Conſiſtency with the common Courſe of Things, 
or any other authentic Memoirs ; it is reaſonable to conclude that the whole 
is a Fable, both as to the Actors and their Exploits too. If I cannot believe 


that Semiramis had four Millions of Men in Arms, why ſhould I believe either 


| her Age or Being? I own, indeed, there might be Inhabitants in Aria at 


that Time ; but there were no Hiſtorians in that Age, to acquaint us who or 


what they were; and we are ſure they could not be as Cze/zas repreſents them, 


at the Time when he ſays Ninus lived, which was about 1400 Vears before 


. 


9. The manifeſt Ignorance of Ctefias as to the lateſt Tranſactions of the 
Ajjyrian Monarchy, which were certainly within Hiſtoric Time, demon- 
ſtrates either that he had no Acceſs to genuine Records, or that he did not 
regard them. There was a Succeſſion of great Princes from Pul or Belus 
to the Deſtruction of Nineveb, which is regularly ſet down in the Hebrew 
<Criptures, and almoſt every Reign is diſtinguiſhed with great Actions, one 


following another, in very natural Order. One Conqueſt prepared for an- 
other; and one independent Country being added to the Territories of the 
conquering Nation, made it gradually. fronger ; which naturally prompted. 
the ſucceeding Monarchs to aſpire after a larger Extent of Dominion, as they 
became gradually fit for new and greater Undertakings. This is all a very. | 
natural, progreſſive Hiſtory in the Old Teſtament, and worthy of Attention 

irom its natural Probability. But, of all theſe great ſucceſſive Princes, Cas 


appears to nave been entirely ignorant, even of their very Names as well as 


Actions; as it is obſerved by Sir John Marſtam, Profeſſor Fameſon, and Sir 
Jaac Newton, He aſcribes all the memorable Events of the Aſyrian Empire 
al 


IJ 


* Stilling. Origin. Sacr. p. 96. 4th Edit. 
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to Nimus vl Semiramis. The Building the two great Cities Nineoth and 


Babylon, which is moſt unnatural Work for two ſucceflive Reigns ; and all 


the Conqueſts, ſo rapid and fo extenſive, which not only laid the Founda. 


tions, but fixed the Boundaries of the Aſſyrian Greatneſs ; every Scene of 
War, and Improvement in Peace, were crowded into theſe two ancient 
Reigns. This is Hiſtory without any Parallel ; for, tho' Alexander Conquered 
much, yet he built but little; and, tho his Victories were impetuous and 
extenſive, vet its Extent was owing chiefly to his Conqueſt of the Perhan 


Monarchy, which was itſelf of ſuch Extent before. He placed, as I have 


already noted, theſe two Reigns which were in the Beginning of the Empire, 


thirty Generations, or 1360 Years before the Fall of Nineveb. And again; 
The Fall of that Capital he places about 300 Years before the Reigns of 


« Aſftibares and Nebuchadnezzar, who deſtroyed it.” * 


If we conſider the Age of Ctefaas, when he lived, and the true Time of 


the Deſtruction of Nineveb, it will give us a worſe Idea of Ctefias's Honeſty, 


than even of his Capacity and Intelligence. Nineveh was taken by the Medes 


and Babylonians in Confederacy, in the Vouth of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
An. Nabonaſ. 140, as the great Newton calculateth. This could be but about 


200 Years before the Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when Ctefias flouriſhed ; 


and, during all which Time, and many Years before, Writing was well bow 


there. ls it not infinitely ſurprizing that he, who pretended to be an Hiſto- | 


rian, ſhould be ſo unacquainted with the Tunes neareſt to his own Ape; and 


yet ſhould be ſo punctually informed in the moſt diſtant Primordia of the 


<Yyrian Monarchy ?; 

It might be, in the Courſe of Nature, poſſible that a Youth of Quality 
might, at 16 Years of Age, have been at the Siege of Nineveh, and at 70 
Years old, relate the Story of that memorable Siege of his own Know- 


ledge, to ſome of his own Grandchildren; as particularly to one of 


the younger Sort; who might at ſeventy, at ſecond-hand, repeat the 
ſame Story, as what he had heard from his Grandfather. And he 
might relate it to a Grandchild of the fame Age, viz. about ſixteen, 
who might relate it to Creſias himſelf. —— Cyrus himſelf muſt have been 
apprized of the Circumſtances of this famous Siege, in his Youth, He 
might very well be ſuppoſed to relate the Story to Darius Hyſtaſpes, who 
Might relate it to Longimanus, and he to Mnemon, in whoſe Court our Au- 
thor lived for ſeveral Years; and where the three remarkable Sieges of Ni- 


neveh, Feruſalem, and Babylon, muſt have been much ſpoke of by old Officers. 


They might alſo have had ſeveral Trophies, or other Honorary Spoils taken 


at Nineveh, preſerved i in their Families, which would keep up the Memo- 
rial of that War. 


The Wars of the Heroic Houſe of Naſſau, in the Netherlands ; our Mili- 


tary Actions i in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, od. Sea and Land, are natural Sub- 


jects 
* Newt. Mir. Empire. p. 267, 8vo Edit. 
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jects both for Meditation and Converſation, among Military Men; as well as 
the more recent Glories of Turenne, or Marlborough's Wars. And no doubt 
there is a Series of noble Remarks from Maſters to Scholars in War, which 
keep great, tho diſtant Tranſactions longer freſh in Memory. Thus the 

Duke of Marlborough might have heard the Marſhal de Turenne talk of the 
Stratagem or Bravery of the old Princes of Orange; he might (probably) 
have communicated thoſe ſpiriting Obſervations to the Earl of Stairs, who 

may have imparted them to our young Hero, His Royal Highneſs the Duke 

of Cumberland. Hereby memorable Actions are more perfectly preſerved: a 
longer Time among great Men, and in the Courts of Princes. Our Author 

might many Ways have full Opportunities of being informed, as to the 
Time of that famous Event. I cannot therefore but ſuſpect that Ctefias has 
repreſented theſe Actions deſignedly, in order to give more of the Antique. 

and Venerable to his Piece. _ VVV 

I conclude now, upon the whole, that there were no Aſſyrian Records, or 
Authors. much elder than the Ara of Nabonaſſar. There is but one pretended 
ancient Author, and that one we have demonſtratively proved to be an inju- 
dicious, ignorant Counterfeit, and frontleſs Fabuliſt, who belies Nature, and: 
carrieth his own Confutation in almoſt every Article of Moment ;. all his: 


Hiſtory being greatly improbable, and in many Parts impoflible. 
V * - | 
No Ægyptian genuine Records of the Ancients: 


[ COME next to enquire into the Antiquity of the Egyptian Records. And,. 
notwithſtanding. the boaſted Longevity of that Empire, and the pretended. 
Regularity of the Account of their Dynaſtzes ; I hope to prove the Founda- 
tion, on which this great Fabric ſtands,. is extremely precarious: for want of 
Evidence, and even moſtly. fabulous — My general Propoſition. is, that: 
there was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Egypt much ſooner than 
the Days of Solomon ; and that it is therefore highly probable, that- there. 
were no Egyptian Hiſtories before that Time. = owls 
There are but three Egyptian Hiſtorians of Note among the Pagan Wri- 
| ters, the Knowledge whereof is come down to us. Herodotus, Manetho and 
Diadorus Siculus ; excepting Homer, who has preſerved ſome Sketches of 
their Antiquities in his immortal Poems; and Eratoftbenes's Lift of Kings. 
Herodotus is the firſt, and the moſt credible Writer of their Antiquities, . 
among the profane Authors. But, as Manetho is ſuppoſed to go higheft up 
| In the regular Accounts of Time; and to bring their Hiſtory down in the. 
moſt regular Order of Deſeents and Succeſſions; I ſhall in the Examination 
of the Egyptian Antiquitics begin with him. 
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8 E 0 T, 1 
On Maneths' 5 Egypria Antiquities. 


M 


tion, he may be allo: ved to have been well ſkilled in Egyptian Antiquities, 
He was a Native of the Country, nobly born, and the Chief of their Order 


of learned Men, being High-Prieft of Heliopolis, leger wagon dpxgevs, the Chief 


Prieſt of their impure Sacra, as Syncellus calls him. He undertook this great 


Work of writing the ancient Hiſtory of Egypt, by Order of Ptolemy, to whom 


he dedicated the Performance, He was an Author well known among the 


| Ancients, for he is frequently mentioned and cited, by the beſt and oldeſt 


Writers fince his Time, as Joſephus ¶ paſſim, ] Plutarch de ide & Offride, 
Theophilus ad Antolychum, Tertullian, Porphyry de abſtinentia Animal. & Euſe- 


bius in Chronicis. «“ He was therefore in thoſe Times MUCH READ, and 
could not for that Reaſon, be E as1LY miſcited, or miſrepreſented to ſerve 
any Intereſt or Party. _ | 
And we have a very remarkable Account of him, particularly to the Pur- 
poſe of our preſent Inquiry; relating to the Vouchers of his Hiſtory, and 
the Originals from which he took thoſe venerable or fabulous Egyptian An- 


tiquities. 


* 


14 who was H'gh-Prieſt of their ſuperſtitious Sacra in Egypt under 
Ptolemy Ph:ladelþphus, from certain Columns, or Pillars, which were found 
lying | in the Land of Seriad, 2X Tov SHAGY Neu e yn THptard buy, drew his Hiſtories, 
in which Columns, they lay, they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialed, 
and in Sacred Characters, by Thouth, the firſt Mercury; and, after the 
Flood were tranſlated ls Pry out of the Sacred Diale& into Greek, 
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by Agathodemon, the ſecond Mercury, the Father of Tat, among the 
Books of the 0 of the Egyptian 3 
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Our 

* off. de Hiftoric. Græe Lib. I. c. YL 

+. Euſeb. Chronic. Græc. p. 6. Syncell. p. 40. 

Euſebius quotes this Work of Manetho thus : 

Ex r Marebe Toy cee, 65 éert Throngudis Tov 2 ge. ran 2 40 eic oh 
Jen uelſicas, 5 70 Eu 255 onpiad nt nete S, led ono; dranetle Y iepoypapmos Vertu 
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A N E T = 0 was a Lache Perſon, and lived in a very ek 155 101 
Court, namely, that of Ptolemy Philadelphus. From his Rank and Sta- 


The great Euſebius 1 tells us as to this, 1 That Manetlo the Sa- 


in Sacred Letters yeauuaon ipryavgitos in Hieroglyphic Letters, and placed | 


Our learned Biqrep Stilling feet, vßon dis Eragn 
this Relleckien we his fab 


* 


« {| peak of Maretto and his Dynaſties.” Ar fe 

F 0 1 w. attempt a full Exarnination of Manethy s Vouchers for his 
Hiſtory, * Fragment. cite ei 5 
n If there were any at 

either have been #boſe which the later Writers profeſſed. to make uſe of; or 


they muſt not. Now, if they avere not the. ſame- which their moſt celebrated 
— 44 profeſſed to make uſe. 


the Threſhold... F Org: at they had | b 1 and 
make uſe of them, it is a ſtrong Ground of Suſpicion, that they were of no 


Credit among themſelves; Which is equivalent to their own amen. 


ment, that they had none authentic and genuine. 

(2.) If — choſe to make uſe of ſome other Records, which they did 
name, viz. chols which they could but refer to, as only in one Hand, then 
this is a violent Preſumption that they forged theſe unknown Originals. 


And, if Manetho.could forge Original Columns and. Infcriptions, we cannot 
rely on him for any other Matters he Ld whatever real Records he might | 


have Acceſs to, be ides. PO 


(3.) If the Advocates for Maneths 8 Dynaſties, which were never heard of 
before his Writing, ſhould inſiſt that there were then in Being the very - ſame 


Records which he profeſſed to make uſe of; they muſt, I think, admit his 


Report concerning one Part as well as another; or it cannot be Manctho's 


Original. Now there are theſe Particulars concerning them, equally aſſerted a 


in this F ragment. | 


(1.) Manetho's Originals were Columns or Pillars Wine before the bod. 
Now it is utterly incredible that any ſuch Pillars ſhould, be able to endure the 
impetuous Torrents of the Deluge, and remain legible after the violent Erup- 
tion of Waters, and other Alterations in the Surface of the Earth by that ſtu- 
pendous Cataſtrophe. | Theſe Pillars muſt have been rolled promiſcuouſly 
with the other Ruins, on the ſhattered Surface of the Earth; and defaced 
and broken in the common Rubbiſh ; and, by the Agitation of the Waters, 
be buried deep in Mud and Ruins, 10 as to be irrecoverably loſt. So that 

this Part of the Account of the Antiquity of Manetbo's Pillars muſt be given 
up; becauſe it muſt be impoſſible, that they could be legible i in his Days. 


(2.) Theſe Columns were inſcribed by the firft Mercury or Thoyth, as We . 


have ſaid, before the Flood. But, by the unanimous Conſent of all the pro- 
lane Authors, who have wrote. on the Antiquities, of Egypt, this \Hermes 
flouriſhed after the Flood, and therefore could not be the Author of theſe 


Inſcriptions; And yet, as he was, according to chem, the Author and In- 
1 | ventor 


241 EF PI 1 ＋ R BL 6 f 01 U en 
T | 1 of Manetho makes 
ous Writer could not in fewer Words 
Inpeſtures, or have more blaſted his own Credit 
« than be {ys lone in theſe: ry which it is a Wonder ſo many learned Men 
40 have taken ſo little Notice of, which * Hund On Oc ation to 


cient- Records of Exntvian Aﬀftirs, they muſt 


of; particularly Manerbo, this is ſtumbling at 
| yet did not, and would hoy: 
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Ir of Letters, there could be no Writing before his Time. Dan 
thon ſays he was the Iwventor of Letters, and yet brings him in, in that Age, 


which muſt be two Generations after the Flood, tho” he mimes it not. H. 
crates is brought in by Plato ¶ in Pheedbn] ſay ing, I have heard at Ny. 


* cratis in Egyps, that one ef the ancient Gods, to whom the Bird 7378 was 


s conſecrated, who is called Theuth, by the Egyprians, firſt found out Nam. 
bers, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Letters, Aulus Gellius, Cicero and 


Diodbrus, who had the ſame Sentiments'about Hermes bei the Inventor of 


Letters, had their Information from Plato's Works. Sanc hom r hom fays, tha 
be [| Hermes] was the Secretary yprrueles Of Saturn. But Diodorus Siculus 
of him and his Counſels, in all the weighty Affairs of the Kingdom; being 


of a fingular Sagacity and the Inventor of Letters. Sir John. Marfham fays, 


that the Sacred Letters were of a later Invention than Lefterr themſelves, and 


were owing to the ſecond Mercury. — Now, from all this, it is plain that 


Manetho's Pillars could not be inſcribed by Hermes before the Flood, ſince 


the Hermes, who invented Letters, lived after the Flood. $0 that another 


Part of Manetho's Account of his Original Vouchers muſt 'be given up as a 


7 @ 3 i. = 


 (3.) Manetho's Columns were fixed in the Land of Seriud. But this is a 
Place wholly unknown. It is never mentioned by himſelf either before or 
after, or by any other Writer or Traveller whatſoever. And this is a very 
ſuſpicious Mark of a Forgery, that the Place ſhould not be known by any 
body. Surely, if Manetho had ſeen theſe Pillars, others muſt have known of 
them as well as he. Thoſe, who informed him of thoſe venerable Curiof- 
ties, might have been able to inform others. And, if Manerbo was fo ſingu- 


| larly fortunate, as to diſcover them himfelf, ſuch ineſtimable Treaſures, s - 


the Authographa of Thoth, muſt ſoon have been depoſited among the mot 
_ venerable Monuments of Antiquity in their Temples; and have grown fami- 
liar at leaſt, among the Prieſts, from whom they muſt not conceal their S- 
crets. Juſt as the Parian Chronicle has been familiar among the Learned, 
fince its firſt Publication by our Great Selden. But no body to this Day eve! 
heard where this Terra Seriadica was, or of theſe Columns being depoſited 
among any of their ſacred Repoſitories of antique Curioſities. This Conceal- 
ment of the Place where they were found, or to which they were removed, 
miniſtereth great Suſpicion of Forgery in our Author, as I have noted. And 
that he knew nothing of any ſuch Pillars, or any other authentic Records, 
which would lay a Foundation for his Dynafties. But, as he feigned the 
one, fo he forged the other too, as unſearchable Vouchers for his fabulous 
Hiſtory, which could not be confuted, becauſe they could not be found ont 
and conſulted, So that a third Part of his own Account of his Originals mul 
be given up, as the bold Invention of this celebrated High-Prieſt. 
5 5 PE de Bots 
* Diodor. Sic. Lib. J. Marſbam. Canon, Chronic, p. 39. _— 
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(.) Theſe Inſcriptions on theſe! Autediluviam Columns were tranſlated into 
Greek ſoom after the Flood, in ſacred or hierqghpbic Letters by the Son of the 
| ſecond: Hermes the Father of Tuts Now this is as much a Part of the Ac- 
| count, which Manetho giveth of them in this Fragment, as any other Parti- 
cular. And yet, it ſeemeth to be a very inaccurate Thing, to ſay they were 
tranſlated into the Greek Language in | Hieroglyphics ; for, according to the 
| | Notions we have of this Sort of Writing, 'Hieroghphics were a Sort of Images 
f of Things; which conveyed the fame Ideas in all Languages, as Biſhop i 
t Stilling fleet has obſerved.” And again, it ſeemeth to be a very injudicious | =_ 
; WH Figment for a Perſon who had ſeen the Septuagint Verſion of Moſes ; and _ 
. could, in ſome Meaſure, compute how diſtant the Deluge was, to talk of their 
4 being tranſlated into the Greek Language after the Flood. It is true that the = 
L Fragment doth not ſay, ſoon after the Flood. But the Manner of Exprefſion 3 
after the Flood, intimates that it muſt mean ſoon after. For it would be = 
4 manifeſtly improper to uſe ſuch an Expreſſion after the Flood, to ſignify that 3 = 
e this Tranſlation was made a Thouſand or two Thouſand Years after that , g 
- WH Event. And if [after the Flood] muſt import ſoon after the Flood, then it l 
a muſt be ſaying that it was tranſlated: into Greet, before the Greek Nation 
was in being Again; theſe Columns were inſcribed in the ſacred Dialect, 
2 which was a Language peculiar: to the Egyptian Prieſts. But it muſt be an 
r abſurd Imagination for thoſe who had read Moſes's Hiftory of the Univerſal 
y Deluge, as Manetbo had done, to ſuppoſe that this Diale&, peculiar to the 
J Egyptian Prieſts, ſhould be known before the Flood, or brought into the 
f Poſdiluvian World. None ſurvived the Flood but Naah and his three Sons, 
- and their Wives; who were not like to bring down with them, a ſacred 
- \ Diale& of one Set of Prieſts. And beſides, we know, by a far better Au- 
1s - thority than Manetho's, that there was but one Language in the World till 
ſt the Babel Confuſion. So that now it ſeems neceſſary to give up the fourth 
1 Part of the Account of our High-Prieſt's Vouchers, as improbable, in all its 
. Particulars, and entirely untenable, and even impoſſible in ſome of them, as 
d, the Verſion of the Inſcriptions into Greek ſoon after the Flood, before Greece 
& Was. | ed THS2 HL] JOE BOG 57 | 
d (z.) Manetho took his Hiſtory of Egypt either from theſe Hermetic, Origi- 
| nal Pillars themſeFves ; or from the Books which were tranſlated from them 
d, Into Greek, as it would ſeem, from the Beginning of the Monarchy to the 
d Reign of Nectanebus, when his own Hiſtory ends; which was but a few 
Years before the Rife of the Macedonian Empire. + This Abſurdity in Ma- 
e 


netho's Account is taken Notice of by two great and learned Prelates, Strlling- 
Met and Cumberland. Biſhop Stilling fleet remarks thus: Sure this Thoyth 
TORE? FM | = or mT no 
Or by Agathodæ mon, the Father of Tat, the ſecond Mercury, . Wage perhaps, 
| enius, or the bleſſed. 


Q2 


may not be a proper Name, but an Epithet : Agatbodæmon, the good 
be Father of the ſecond Heremes, or Taqautus 


—_ off. de Hifloric, Græc. Lib. I. c. * 


ſe 


40 rr as s Maideho reckons it. +. This boa bſonlcy af —— 
ſhould write, 'befere the Flood, an Hiſtory of Egypt, which contained an Ac. 
count of its Affairs, for many —— after it; that one would think 
no r. Aude en W y4- th cet in e rec nir a57 HE: 
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en Men. deal in Fi ction, it requireth conſtant Attention to preſerve Con- 
ſiſtency, and ſave Appt wrances j and ſome one Ship: often een the Truth, 
however induſtriouſſy concealed. 

But if any ſhould ſuggeſt that Manetho 0 be bp ds to mean, 
chat he took the Beginning of his Dynaſties from thoſe! Antediluvian Co. 
lumns, and the following Parts were ſupplied out of other Records; —even. 
this Suppoſition will leave his Vindication very lame. For he is not quoted, 
for giving any ſuch Account of it himſelf; nor doth any Pagan Writer ac- 
cuſe Euſebius of miſrepreſenting him, in this Fragment. And he was a Wri- 
ter ſo much read, that ſuch a Miſrepreſentation could not have: ge Dif-. 
1 had it been really a M iſrepreſentation. 

All theſe Incongruities and Abſurdities in the i lee n which: 
Maneths himſelf giveth, muſt utterly. deſtroy the Credit of thoſe fabled- 
Columns. And, if they are to be given up, — he had pr rly na Monu- 
ments at all of thoſe ancient Times which he pretended. to make uſe of. 
And, if the learned and induſtrious: Manetho could procure no authentic 
Records, I think, I may” juſtify my Propoſition, that there never were any 
of the earlieſt Ages, till aſking the Reign of Solomon.” And tho! could only: 
be gathered out of ohivlets Traditions. 
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| On Dr. T welle 8 geben of Maticths' s C Ironoligy a agrecing with 
the Septuagint. 


** 


TERE I might reſt my whole Enquiry, as to the. Ps a9 of Manith. 
But a late ingenious Writer, Dr. Tells, in his Diſſertation on the 
Chronology of the Septuagint, bas at laſt found out a Way of reconciling the 
Egyptian Computations of Manetho, tho' not of Herodotus, to the Septuagint 
Verfion of the Hebrew Scriptures. | By ſuppoſing our Author to make uſe of 
Lunar, inſtead of Solar Years; and, from this Agreement with the Septua- 
gint hereby made out, the Do#for infers the Genuineneſs of the Egyptian Me- 
moirs, from which Manetho wrote. This Agreement would, I confeſs, be 
ſomething of a plauſible Argument 1 in Favour of thoſe old d Egyptian Nor 
gy a 


— Stillingft. Origin, Sacr, p. 37. Edit. FP 
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ments, if it were certain that the s is rigbt in itſelf; 
ment with that Chronology could be accounted for no other Way. But, I 
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think, it is very eaſy to explain both why Herodotus had not, and why Ma- 
net ho had, ſome Sort of Chronolggical Foundations. The Hebrew Scriptures 
were tranſlated into Greet, before Manet ho publiſhed his Hiſtory. And it is 


agreed by all, that he had an Opportunity of peruſing them. This would 
give him ſome Knowledge of Chronology, and a general Notion of the Du- 


ration of the World. Dr. Twell owns, That we are beholden, for our 


« beſt Syſtems of Chronology, to Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus; who 


« having, with indefatigable Pains and Induſtry, conſulted the beſt and moſt 


« Help alone, to have put the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World into 


« any tolerable. Order? This is equivalent to a Confeſſion that the 
Egyptians had no regular Accounts of Time from the Beginning of their- 


Nation, For all that Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus did, was only labour- 
ing to ſettle; a Synchroniſm betwixt the Hebrew Antiquities, . and thoſe of 


other Nations. They cited no new Authorities, Records, or Columns; but 


only have preſerved ſome, that might otherwiſe. have been loſt. What Benefit 


a 
* 


« authentic Records of former Ages, have-tranſmitted to us the Quinteſſence 
and Subſtance of them all. Herodotus and Diadorus Siculus are moſt ex- 
© cellent and valuable Hiſtorians; but who could have undertaken, by their. 


wy 


=, 


* 
* 


they got, as to fixing any regular Standard of Time, by the induſtrious con- 
ſalting Manet bo, or Beroſus, I cannot conceive, For they looked upon them 
to be monſtrous Antiquities, and it is manifeſt, that they none of them had 


to any one Period in all their Hiſtory. Our learned Sir John Marſham ob- 


ſerveth, © That the Age of Scſeſtris was wholly unknown to the Greeks, but 
© was preſerved. in the Hebrew Scriptures.” 4+ I. do not, therefore, ſee a 
good Reaſon for our great Author's referring with ſo much Confidence, to 


any Notion of. the true Difance.of Time from the Beginning of the World, 


the Teſtimonies of the Egyptian Prieſts, as he doth juſt before. . "Tis plain, 


that they had no more Knowledge of the Diſtance of their firſt Kings from 
the Beginning of the World, than the Greeks had, except what they pur 


loined from the Fewrſh ſacred Books. All their Conjectures, as to the Age of. 


Hachus, Cecrops, Danaus, Seſoſtris, Ofris, or Menes, backward, or their Diſtance. 
from the Riſe of the Monarchy were wholly precarious, among both the 


two Parents, was loſt ; and (I think) that of an univerſal Deluge was neatly. 


Egyptians and Greeks. The Tradition, of the Deſcent of Human Race from 


ſo. Almoſt every Nation pretended to be dJoxtors, Natives of their own 
Guntry, and ſprung from their Parent Earth; wherefore they could not have 


any Difficulties as to the Diſtance of Time, from the common Original; ſince 


different ois might, according to their Sentiments, be proliſc in different 


Egibt. Antig: p. 78. + Marſh. Can. Chren. ad Sec. I. p. 22. f Canon. Chronic. p. 22. 


Vos, mitffts Gr ecorum Prochreniſmis, Sacerdotes Agyptios maximè 1doneas ſuorum temporum teſtes, 


in hauc Rom citabimus. 
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Time Theke Calculations of Time Which, by the Help of the Hebrew 
Ae we know to be monſtrous, did not appear ſo to tbetn, nor have 
they been complained” of, except by y Jewr and Cbriſtians. Diadbrus ®* ex. 
preffeth no Wonder at the lon Berks of nameleſs Kings; which are ſaid by 
"3 Bikes to have lived before Minus. Nor doth n, at the ancient Date of 
the Bacfrian Victotiis 5 
I have no doubt but Herodotus's Ast of the Egyptian” Kin 95 is incorh. + 
| rably the moſt perfect and correct, both as to their Nies and great 
75 tions and Works. But all his Relation 0f the Number of the Reigns, and 
Duration of the Monarchy, under Gods or Men, is mere bold Fable of the 
Prieſts; and utterly incapable of being any Way accommodated to any ſyn- 
chronal Times of the Hebrew Chronology.—Herodotirs was born four Years 
before Xerxes invaded Greece ; for as Aulus Gellius + tells us, he was fifty. 
three at the Beginning of the Peloponnefian War. And Pliny f ſays it was 
when heretired to Thyrium, which was, as may be gathered from Suidas, when 
he was about forty Years old. [Vid. Fabricius Bibliothec. Græc. in Herodet] 
So that he flouriſhed about 600 Years after Alphabetical Writing was intro- 
duced into Egypt. And, when once Letters were brought into Uſe for Re- 
cords, they might be ſufficiently exact as to the Numbers and Names of their 
Kings, in that Space of Time from S1fhac to the Days of Herodotus, and 
ſome few Reigns higher by Tradition. Our Britiſh Monarchs are well 
known for a much longer Time. But the Prieſts found, that, though 
there might be ſome real Hiſtory of theſe Princes which they named, 
as Seſoftris's Wars, the Builders of Memphis and the Pyramids; yet this 
was ſo ſhorta Time, that they were aſhamed to own they were ſo modern; 
and therefore, when they began to publith their Hiſtory to Strangers, they 
fabled a great Number of intermediate Kings ; and, becauſe they had no 
Knowledge of any Actions, by which to diſtinguiſh one Reign from another, 
they repreſented theſe Princes as inactive. Herodotus, therefore, doth not 
recite- their Names; but only the ſuppoſed Length of the Time, from the 
Riſe of the Monarchy to the Time when he wrote. Not to mention the 
Time which the Reigns of the Gods took up, the Race of mortal Kings, 
from the laſt of the Gods to Amaſis, during 341 Generations, reigned fuc- | 
ceſſively in Egypt 11,340 Years; and it is manifeſt that both he and his In- 
formers underſtood Solar Years, fince they compare them with Generations 
of Men, three of which Generations make 100 Years, namely, Solar Yeats. 
But, according to our learned Author, Dr. Twells, the next Egyptian Au- 
thors, Manetho and the Old Chronicle, (and they muſt have been near Con- : 
temporary, fince they both end with Nectanebus) make a much more bold 
Attempt. They give us a regular Chronology, from the Creation to this 
Reign ; which (it ſeems) is ſo much to be depended on, as to be a Voucher 
for the Septuagint Verſion againſt the Authority of the Original Hebrew. But 
if, as the Doetor ſays, he were to be indulged in this Conjecture, will it r 
ta 
* Diod. Sic. Lib H... of Ned, Attic, Edit. Thyſ. p. 841, bl Plin, Lib. 12. cap. 4. 
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that Manietho had found any ancient, authentic Monuments of Egypt, more 
clear and accurate as to Time, than thoſe which Herodotus's Prieſts had a 

Knowledge of? far from it. This covered Agreement of Manetho with the 
Septuagint Chronology, betrayeth the whole Secret of his Intelligence. The 


Hebrew ſacred Books were tranſlated into Greek by the learned Alexandrian 


Jeus for their own Uſe, in the Days of Phrladeſpbus; or perhaps it might 
have been begun ſooner in Ptolemy Soter's Reign. This was done before Ma- 
netbo wrote; and, tho' the Tranflation was, moſt probably, for their ow: 
e, yet it cannot be queſtioned, but that ſo curious, a Perſon, and of ſuch 
Diſtinction, would procure the Peruſal of that great Treaſure of Antiquity, 
the Jewiſh Sacred Books. The learned Mr. Shuck/ord to this Purpoſe ob- 
ferveth, *© That, when the Hebrew Antiquities were publiſhed, the Egyptians 

« grew: jealous of the Honour of their Nation, and were willing to ſhew 
ce that they could trace up their Memoirs even higher than Moſes could carry 


* thoſe of the T/raehites. For this End Manetho made his Collection.“ * 
But, I- apprehend, that he found no Memoirs of his- own Country, that 


would quadrate with any Calculations of other Countries, or that were of any 
determinate Diſtance from the- Beginning, or of determinate Duration, any 


more than Herodotus had before him. What muſt he do in this Exigence? 
Aggrandizing his Country's Antiquities was his grand Scope; and there were 


but two Ways for it; either to go on in amplifying their Antiquities at Ran- 
dom, as the Prieſts of Herodotus had done; or to build on ſome other more 


certain, methodical Records, with which he might ſynchroniſe the Egyptian: 
Affairs, as he ſhould pleaſe to relate or invent them. There was no Stand- 
ard of Time, except the Greek Tranſlation of the Fewwfh Scriptures. This 


therefore Manetho made uſe of; yet he would not acknowledge it. Hereby 
be was driven to employ many diſhoneſt Artifices to conceal it. He pretended 

to have diſcovered the Hiſtorical, or rather Prophetical Columns in the Land 
of Seriad. And then, without giving any Notice of it, he ſtated his Chrono- 
logy in Years of an unfuſpected Dimenſion ; ſubſtituting Lunar for Solar Years. . 
This would anſwer theſe Ends; it would conceal his real Originals, which 
were the Septuagint Computations ; for they were in Solar Years, and it would 
magnify the Egyptian Antiquities, and alſo make his Accounts ſeem to come 


nearer Herodotus ; tho' indeed he often affected to differ from the Greek. 


Traveller, accuſing Herodotus of frequent Miſrepreſentations thro' Ignorance.+ 
Our learned Author cites Syncellus, complaining that Manetho was led into 
great Miſtakes by following an old Egyptian Chronicle, which aſcribed to the 
Gods a Reign of no leſs than 33984 Years. But, ſays Dr. Tells, © Let us 
' Whole Myſtery is cleared up at once. For 33984 Years (or Lunations): 
© are equal to 2749 Egyptian Years, Now, if we ſubtract 2256, the Num- 
ber of Years from the Creation to the Flood, there will remain 493 Years, 
8 >. e when: 
* Shuckf. Connect. Vol, I. p. 28. : +. Joſeph. contr. Apion, Canon. Chronic, p. 2. 
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HISTORY Kok) 
evchen the Reign of the kene Wee Gods, ui. the twelve. Pattiarchy | 
«from Adam to Arbbunad ceaſed; For, according to thei hrono 


« the Septuagint, the very next Vear, namely, the 49. ch i 


«© Flood, Nimrod and bis Adherents rebelled ag gainſt and 4 drphaxal, | 
# * their lawful Princes; and conſequently put an | End. to the Reign of the 


Gods on Earth; that 7s, to the Reign of the Princes of the een 
6e «ha Line over the whole Race of Mankind.T «. 


Manetbo, as the Doctor farther: obſetves, divided his Work into thirty 


Dynaſties, beginning with Menes, and ending fiſteen Years before the Reign 


of Alexander the Great ; containing an Hiſtory h- "21 9 Years. 


Vetus Chronican lays that, after the owe mow: Demigods, favs 7 


_ ceeded fifteen Kings, or Generations, ——ä—— 2 = 8 445 1 
m en N ap eder = = — — 5 1703 
+ 3 2 & : : 180 a 88270 &4 5. 1 . * 8 2146 Yan, 


18 our kd Ken cries out, This comes 01 near to the Reckon- 
ce ing of the Septuagint, that I believe ſuch another Inſtance of any two or 


more old Hiſtorians of different Ages and Countries, agreeing ſo nearly with 


* one another for ſo long a- Gourſe of Vears, can hardly be produced. T 
But upon all this J may obſerve, (I.) That it can be no Wonder that there 
ſhould be a near Agreement betwixt theſe Egyßtian Antiquities of Manet ho 


and the Septuagint Chronology; ſince the former were framed out of the lat- 


ter, to be conformed to them, by laboured Calculations; and accommodating 


Lunar to Solar Years for Deception' s ſake, and to hide the Theft. (2.) I 


Manet bo's had been extracted from Egyptian Records, how could it happen 
that Herodotus, from the Information of the Egyptian Prieſts, who muſt have 
had the ſame Records, ſhould compute from Menes to Amaſis, not very long 
before Nectanebus, 341 Generations of Men conſiſting of above 11000 Solar 
Years? How came Manetho to know ſo much better than Herodotus ? By 
no other Means, doubtleſs, but this, that he had peruſed the Greek Verſion 
of the ſacred Books of the Hebrews, and converſed with learned Jeus on 
thoſe Subjects; otherwiſe it would ſurely be much more aſtoniſhing, that 
Manetho, who muſt have uſed the ſame Egyptian Records, ſhould agree with 
the Fowiſh Computations within about 50 Years, during a Space of above 
2000; and yet he ſhould not agree within gooo Years, in computing the 
ſame Period with his Predeceſſor Herodotus, who wrote but about 150 Years 


before him, and had his Informations from the Egyptian Prieſts, who uſed. 


the /ame Records with Manetbo himſelf. (Z.) Notwithſtanding the Officiouſ- 


neſs of our Chriſtian Chronologers in endeavouring to make Senſe of the Fables 
of the old Egyptians, which are in themſelves Abſurdity and Nonſenſe ; yet 


inſuperable Difficulties ſtill embarraſs the Attempt. . Our Author particularly 


makes the twelve Gods of Egypt to end with Arpbaxad, as * really a” 


* Twells's oui, p. 53. + bid, p. 60. 
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of the twel e Patriarchs of Moſes. | But in this there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes. 


- 


For Herodotus knew ſomething of the twelve Gods; and yet he reckoned 


many thouſand Solar Years, after the , laſt of their Reigns. Then again; 
there were at firſt eight of theſe Gods, and then four more were added to 
the Number. But, by what Diſtinction we can make out a Superiority in 
Honour to Eight only of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, I cannot: comprehend. 
Again, further, that the Anceſtors of the Egyptian Nation ſhould be among 


the Rebels, even their Menes himfelf ; and be concerned in dethroning the 


two laſt of the Gods, or revolting from any lawful Authority they had over 


them, (according to Dr. Twell's Explication of this Event) is too reproach- 


ful to be imputed to the Egyptian Hiſtorians. From all I have ſaid on this 
| Head of Manetho, it is probable that the Egyptians had no ancient, genuine 
Records for Manetho to conſult, any more than Herodotus's Inſtructors - an d, 
if he had any more correct Accounts of Time, they were all ſtolen from 
the Septuagint, however diſguiſed. But I ſuſpect, from Diodoruss ſo much 


following the fabulous Antiquities of Egypt, that Manetho did not communi- 


cate even to his own. Countrymen, the grand Secret of his borrowing his 
— Computations from the Septuagint, but truſted the Credit of his whole Com- 
poſition to theſe Pillars in Seriad, which (I ſuppoſe) were to be paſſed on 


the World as a Diſcovery of his own. 5 12 
I ſhall add no more to what I have ſaid on theſe ancient Fables of Mane- 


bo, but an Illuſtration of it, by a parallel Caſe, within more known Time. 


Let us ſuppoſe Geoffrey of Monmouth, full of the Notions of the Antiquity of 
his Countrymen, the Welſd, among whom he lived, to have undertaken an 
Hiſtory of our Brizz/þ Monarchs of the Trojan Line, in ſuch a Manner, as 
Manetho did his Egyptian Dynaſties. They muſt each have proceeded much in 
the ame Way. Geoffrey flouriſhed under our King Henry I. In that Age, 


the Works of Euſebius, Syncellus, Cedrenus, &c. were all in being. And, if 


the Greek Authors ſhould be ſuppoſed to be then but little known among the 
Latin and Weſtern Churches; yet St. Ferome had tranſlated Euſebius's Chroni- 
con into Latin, ſo that the Knowledge of that great Treaſury of Antiquity 
muſt be eaſy. As he had a Taſte of Hiſtory, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that he would procure theſe and other Authors for illuſtrating that Subject. 
And, as he was Biſhop of St. Aſaph, a Man of Rank and Fortune, as well 
as Learning, it could not be difficult for him to procure all Aſſiſtances from 
Books of Chronology and Hiſtory, neceſſary to his Deſign. He, like Mane- 
tho, formed a Scheme to amplify the Antiquities of his Country. And, 
having in thoſe ancient Books a tolerable Standard of Time, he might eaſily 
calculate how much Time had lapſed, betwixt theſe two Periods, the Fall of 
Troy, and the Invaſion of Ceſar. And he might fill up that Space of Du- 
ration with ſuch a Number of Reigns, as would, in the common Courſe of 

ature, be about equal to that Space From Euſebius and others, he might 
learn that the Fall of J roy was about 1237 Years before Chriſt, as Uſher cal- 

C 2 culated, 
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7 nad, od he "x eigne bee, Goth Brie this Tro an Prin ice, to Caf. 
bilan, who was on the Throne when Czar invaded our fland. He could 


fluarther know by many Obſervations, what Length of Time Kings com- 
monly reign apiece, one with another. Suppoſe am to hay 
| Years to a Reign, then 63 x 20 = 1260 Years. May we not here cry out 
with Dr. Twellt, what a-ſarpriſing Coincidence is betwixt the Computations 


e reckoned | 20 


of foreign Nations as to the Length of their Times, and our old Britif Mo- 


- numents as to the Tranſactions of this Tlland. - 
Voet it is very well known that no Briti/h Menioiry edc this Period 
from Troy to Czſar, are once mentioned by any other Authors. It was all a. 
Fable of Geoff ey of Monmouth, He knew the Diſtance from the Deſtruction 
of Troy to Cæſars, Britiſh Expedition, according to the Reckoning of the An- 
cients. He knew that Fathers were commonly, tho' not always, ſucceeded 
by their Sons in their Thrones; that ſome Kings are good, and others bad, 
an accordingly he wrote indeed a much more natural Fable than Crefias; or 
Manetho. But yet, of our Britiſh Anceſtors, he knew little more than C, 
did of the old Aſyrians, or Manetho of the old Egyptians, Their Hiſtories of 
theſe ſeveral Periods were all three equally Fables, only differing in this, that. | 
our Br1tiſh Fabuliſt has ſhewn the moſt "me Senſe, and Confiſteney with 
Nature 1 m his Fable. 


r. UI. 


On TS 1 Diodorus's Egyptian n from the 


Egyptian Prieſts in their Age. 


Reigns of their Gods and Demi-gods, in this Manner :—There were, at firſt, 
eight great Gods, who ſucceſſively reigned ; and afterwards they had four 


added to them, ſo that they were Twelve in Number.“ Hercules was the 
laſt that was tranſlated into the Number of the twelve Gods (for they had 
ſeveral others beſides the Twelve) and, from his erte. to the Reign of 


Amaſis, the Egyptians computed 17000 Years. + gain; after he has 


related the Hiſtory of Sethos, the Prieſt of Vulcan, eue = made King, and 


was Contemporary with Sennacherib, he tells us 0 That, from the firſt King 


« to this Prieſt of Vulcan, the Egyptian Prieſts computed the Race of con 
ig | | | ; | © | 1 a * ings 


® Herodot, Emterp. c. 145. + Did. c. 43. 


TEITHER Herodotus, nor Diodorus Bead, nor the Prieſts, their In- 
ſtructors in Egyptian Antiquities, had any genuine ancient Recordsof 
. Country which were elder than about the Days of Solomon. Herodotus, 
who profeſſed to have conſulted no Records, but to have had his Informa- 
tions from the Prieſts, calculates the Duration of the Monarchy from the 


131 


3 — _ an 
m t 300 Generations anſwered | 


i equal * r of Hheh-Prickn —— 1 mar 

to 10,000 Vears, for three Generations att 100 Veats: That the forty- 
« one Generations above the 300, ameunted to 1340 Years ; and that, du- 
« ring all this Space of Time, of 1134⁰ Vears, there had no God appeared 
in Human — or had reigned in Egypt. For Proof of the Truth of 
« their Calculations, the Prieſts introduced our Traveller into a grand Apart- 
ment, ſhewing bim an anſwerable Number of wooden Cobh, or Statues, 


« of the High-Prieſts, in lineal Deſcent, every one of which was the Son of 


the preceding High-Prieſt.*” — But Herodotys further diſtinctly tells us, 


« That before this Race of mortal Men, the Gods, inhabiting among Man- 
« kind, reigned in E 


« Succefiion.: The 4 of which was Orus, the Son of Oferis, who is called 
among the Greeks, Apollo; as Ofires is Bacchus. Apollo, after he defeated 
« Typho, was the laſt of THz Gops who held the Government of Egypt.” + 
Pan was reckoned among the Egyptians the eldeſt of the eight firſt, or great- 
eſt Gods ; Hercules, one of the ſecond Gods, or one of the 'T'welve. Bacchus 


was one of the third Claſs, who were ſuppoſed to be begotten of the former 


Twelve. From Hercules to Amaſis, they reckoned 17000 Years, as I have 
faid, from the Reign of Pan a greater Number, and from the laſt of the 
Gods, they computed no leſs than 1 5000 Years to the Reign of Amajis. Þ 
Diodbrus Siculus, who conſulted the ſame Original Hiſtorians, the Prieſts 
of Egypt, had Accounts much more amplified than Herodotus, F or, though 
they both begin their Hiſtory from the Reign of the Gods, yet Diodorus's 
1 are the larger. For, ſays he, they fabulouſly relate, That 
* the Gods and Demi-gods reigned almoſt 18000 Years, and that after the 


* Gods, the laſt of which was Orus, the Son of Js, the enſuing Time of 


« the Reigns of mortal Men was about 15000 Years, about 33000 Years in 


* all, to the 180th Olympaad, when myſelf came into Egypt, in the Reign 


« of Ptolemy fo ll 


„He Abe gives another Computation, « The Prieſts of Poype compute 
from the Reign of Sol to the paſſing of Alexander into Aſia, about 23000 
* Years. And that the moſt ancient of their Gods reigned 1200 Years, 


* and the later no leſs than 300 Years apiece.” \ But, this Number of Years 


ſeeming incredible, Diodorus mentions ſome, who W. not heſitated to affirm, 


that the Years in the firſt Reigns were Lunar, and that, in the latter, the 


Reckoning was by four Months to a Year. But this is not pretended to be 


the Account of the Egyptian Antiquaries, but Conjecture, to anſwer what was 


taken for a Difficulty, and Incredibility in their Story. 
And it may be further remarked, that Diodorus ſeems to have had ink 
Hints of the — of the Account in the old Chronicle and Mane- 
3 R 2 nal | — $0 


$: * Herodt Euterp. cap. 142, 143. + 1bid, Lib. Tc 144. FL Ibid, C. 145. 1 Diodos. 
ie. Lib. I. cap. 4. Lib. I. cap. 2. 


gypt, and that one of them always held the Dominion in 
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. Years 4%, than either the old Chromcle, or Manetho, or Diodarut, 


Other Arguments to prove that they had no genuine ancient 


Tradition muſt have been near the ſame then, that it has been ever ſince; 
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hey Herodotus: 
dreds of 
even about 


1 thouſand Years leſs; and yet he reckons from the Beginning to about the 
fame Period. There could not therefore be any authentic, original Records, 


or any authentic Copies of thoſe Originals, in the Hands of the Prieſts, ot in 


their Temples, in the Days of either Herodotus, or Manetho, or Dipdorus Si. 
culus ; becauſe the Duration of the Monarchy is ſtretched in all their Ac. 
counts, far beyond the Beginning of the World, if Moſess Account muſt be 


allowed. And that Moſes's Account is near right, the Novelty of Arts and: 
Sciences is a Demonſtration, o. 
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Records. in Egypt. BY 


THE following Series of Arguments will, I. apprehiend, render it nber 
| | Probable that they had no ancient Records at all. I think I have proved 


ſome of them before, therefore I ſhall but name them here. (I.) There 
could be no Alphabetical, ritten Hiſtory before the Days of Moſes, to whom 
this Art was divinely revealed; as I have urged at large already.“ (2.) There 


could not have been a Traduction of that Art from the Hebrews to other 


Nations, for ſome Ages at leaſt, ſuppoſe about the Days of Solomon ; as, F 


think, I have alſo proved. .(3.): There could have been no good Hiſtory 
or Chronology of thoſe very ancient Times, made out from the Traditional 


Stories of thoſe remote Ages, for ſo many Generations, without the Uſe of 


except the Difference in Longevity towards the Beginning. And we know 


what a precarious Foundation it is, on which to build any ſolid Fabric of 


Hiſtory, even for a Century or two. If it were not for Writing, we in theſe 
Kingdoms ſhould now know little of the Parliament Wars begun in 1041. 
Leſs of the Wars of Queen Elizabeth's Time, about a Century before; little 
of the Struggles about the Reformation ; and nothing at all of the Wars of 


the two Rival Branches of the Royal Family, the Houſes of York and Lan- 


_ Caſter. 
* Chap. II. Vol. II. + Chap. V. 
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ceſtors, that there were Generations of Men in Egypt, before there were 
any to be found in other Countries; and that they had travelled to other 
Lands, and found them unpeopled. But they argued from the happy Tem- 
perature and Benignity of the Climate, and the prolific Inundations of the 
Mile. And that Nature had a peculiar Energy for the Propagation of the firſt 
Men, as well as other Animals. And they inferred that it was ſo, on theſe 


natural Accounts, not from any Hiſtory of it. This is Diadorus's Account.“ 


And the learned Profeſſor Fameſon takes Notice of this kind of Proof of An- 


tiquity in other Countries. + As from the Erhiopians, © who ſay they muſt 


have been the firſt of all Men becauſe neareſt the Sun.” T And yet others 


put in the ſame Claim to Priority of Birth from another Argument, even their 


greater Degree of. Cold, or better Temperament of their Seaſons ;. as. the 
Scythians. || The Uſe I would make of theſe. Argumentations on their Ori- 


ginal, made by themſelves, is only this,. to ſhew that. they had not any Re- 


cords from the Beginning, to which to appeal, and therefore ſupplied them 


with Fables and precarious Reaſoning” = © 
5. Tt is farther. plain that the Egyptian- Prieſts had. no authentic Records of 


ancient Times to refer to, in the Reports they made to Herodotus and Diodo- 


rus, becauſe they are ſo widely different from Manetho, and each other. 5 


* It is very remarkable, (ſays the learned Bi/bop Cumberland) that the Egyp- 
* tan Prieſts, who informed Herodotus in their Hiſtory and Religion, differed 


 * fo much, viz. about 6000 Years, from Manetbo, their Brother-Prieſt at. 


* FSabenne. ** 


Had they been, bond fide, extracted from any authentic Records, or any 
genuine, ancient Columns and Inſcriptions, they would have related nearly 
the ſame Things, as far as they went with each; and would only have dif- 
tered, where the Record failed them. ++ But diſagreeing Accounts 5 Lang 

fame: 


* Diedor, Sic. Lib. I. cap. I, + Spicileg. Agyptiac. p. 280. 4 Diodor. Sic, Lib. III. cap. 1. 


Lin. Lib, II. cap. 1. $ Vid, Dodell. Sanchon, p. 113, 114. ** Cumberl, Sanchon, p. 311. 


it 7 o/eph, contra Apion, 
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er hed vo genvine Keoordingy 

Duri Hit own — that they Bad den üg Þ or (ſays De 
—_— Wann ee King, we ourſelyes ean neither aſſert, nor 8 with 
d tho Hiſtorians: | they know, for it is not poſſible that the Ae. 
ecbunt given of Affairs ſhould be fo ancient, as to be Conitemiporary-with 
1 the Held Rinke How eonld it happen, if they had any Records; 

hre üeceſſwe Hiſtorians, of great Capacity d cation, "1 

"Things v ach fl grant Inconſiſtency, which are ide moſt funde: 

n Hiſtory; ſuch as the Age of the Monarchy, the Numbers, Names, 
and Actions of their Kings. There is HOW | Parallel to this Inconfiſtency 
in any Country, whet genuine Records have been preſerved. The Kings 
of: d,  Seothand,” France, Spain, &c. ein all the Hiſtories * <tr Near 

che ſame, a8 to the Names, Numbers, Succeſion and Daration, before Pri 
as well as fince, Have we any, that are pretende genui ; 
that tranſplant Actions a Century or two from their true Place? Isthe Con- 
queſt of this Iſland by the Romans, or Saxons, fixed ſome hundred Years 
fooner or later; in one Hiſtory than in another? And yet Herodotts and Ma. 
netbo, both from the Egyptian Priefts, differ about 6000 Years, in their Ac- 
counts of the Duration of the fame Monarchy: Doth any Hiſtorian, French 
or Engliſh, aſcribe the ſucceſsful Actions of Poictiers or Crefſy to our Edward]. 
or poſtpone the Triumphs of Agincourt to our Henry VIII. Are the Patriot 
Victories of the Houſe of Naſſau antedated ſo, as to be tranſplanted to the 
Beginning of the Spaniſh Monarchy? Are the great Actions of Sidney, Eſer, 
or Ralegb, brought down by any Hiſtorians, to the unconquering Reign of 
Charles II; or the Heroic Churchill's Victories carried back to the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth ? They are not: And why? Becauſe we have genuine 
Memoirs of all theſe great Events, which determine the PRs ern nd 
fix the Dates of Actions, pretty near their true Time. TL. 
But the Pagan Hiſtorians had no Notion of the Succeſſion of Tir, f regu- 
larly meafured from any fixed Point. They em not, from any Memoirs of 
their Nn, whether the World was 5, or 10, or 5⁰ Thouſand Years old. 
In this State of Things, Chriſtian Chronologers, in attempting to ſynchro- 
nize theſe unknown, fabulous Times and Reigns, with the only known and ge- 
nuine Chronology in the World, namely, the Hebrew, have endeavoured to 
fix Dates to the Pagan Fables, of which the Authors had not the leaſt No- 
tion. Thus Herodotus and Diodorus tell us that one Menes was the firſt mor- 
tal King who reigned after the Gods; yet that there had been many mortal 
Kings before, who were afterwards deified, or made into Gods. Again ; that 
there were many Sydereal, or Elementary Gods, who had reigned as Kings 
in Egypt. As the Sun, Moon, Planets and other Stars; which now reign 
over the Seaſons, as much as-ever they did, either before Menes or the Heroes. 


How 


* Dioder, Sic, Lib. I. cap, 1. 


», (ovtr Gaoa)the ——— a 
any ASions; or Times of ſucceeding each other, theſe | 
Gods; namely; the Sun, Moon, Ge. never had any Exiſtence, different 


* they have now, in the Sydereal Dominion over the Univerſe. And 
this further appeareth, by the Inaccuracy of our Chriſtian Correctors of theſe 


Fables. Herodotus ſays that Menes reigned next after the Gods; namely, the 
deified Men, immediately aſter Orus the 8on of Ofiris z and that be built” 
Memphis: But, when he reigned, he knows not; only that it was above 
11000 Years from his Reign te Sethos, the Contemporary of Sennacherib King. 
of Aſyria.} Now this \Menes has, by moſt Chriſtian Chronologers, been 
taken for the Miſraim of Moſes. But, according to the exacteſt and moſt ju- 
dicious Writer that ever handled this Subje &,1| he was Menmon, at the Diſtance 
of above 1000 Years. Again ;  Seſotris conquered Alia. But, as the Egyp- 
lians knew nothing of tha Time of his Reign, ſo they have ſet down no Cir- 
cumftances, by which Hiftorians have been led to agree about his Age. Some 
have thought it was in the Time, when the Mraelites were in the Wilderneſs, 
and that he was the Son of that Pharaoh, who periſhed in the“ Red Sea. This 
Opinion the learned Primate Uſper 8 eſpouſeth, and Biſhop Cumberland, *. 
and others follow him. But others, as Sir fobn Marſpam, Profeſſor Fameſon, 
Sir Jſaac Newton, ſuppoſe him to have been Seſac in Reboboam's Reign, many 
hundred Years after. How comes all this Abſurdity, the greateſt that can be 
in Hiſtory, into the Egyptian Antiquities? Even thus; they had no Records 
before this Seſac's Reign. And, when they found that ſome other Nations, 
particularly the Hebrews, had written Memoirs of long Continuance; they 
invented their own Hiſtory, and antedated Actions which were but recent, 
to fill up that Time which was elapſed, before they had any Records, and 


hereby, jumbling Truth with Fable, Win confounded and obſcured all their 
National ny 


SECT. v. 
Enquiry into the Ve fulngſs of Hieroglyphics ; 70 5 2 


T may be alledged, „ That, tho they bad not the Knowhid e of A 

. © betical Writing, yet the Egyptians had the Uſe of Hieroglyphics, no — ; 
* knows how long before Moſes.” — But, whatever Weight there may be in 
this Argument (if the Fact could be proved) to make out this Point, namely, 
their Capacity for Writing, yet what I have juſt now offered, plainly ſhew-- 
a, that ny Bod not made Uſe Sus it, to any valuable Porpoſa of Hiſtory. 


di nce 


* Herd. PRO c. 144. + Ibid, c. 100; 1 Bid. « b. 142. li Newt. Chron. 1 : 
\ Uber. Annal. p. 21, *. Cumberl, Sanchon. p. 402. 


nh dene; for they muſt all have e why Materials prog ale —4 
Records, iP-chere were any at all genuine and intelligible; whether they had 
been in hier lyphic, or any other Writing. But further, (T.) It is hard to 
conceive How zeroglyphics, viz. Pictures, or Symbols, could be accommo- 
dated to the Uſe of 22 How could they expreſs their King's Names, 
which was abſolutely — when they pretended to give long Lifts of 
them. Whatever pe ery or N they made uſe of, to 
ſet forth their ſucceſſive Monarchs, yet they muſt diſtinguiſn them one from 
another, ſome way equivalent to what Names do. Menes, Seſoſris, and the 
Uke, are as diſtinguiſhing as Henry, Edward, or George, in Alpha detical Wri. 
ting; but any Pictures or Symbols to expreſs theſe Names, or any Thing 
equivalent, muſt be very perplexing, and I think almoſt uſeleſs. They 
would, ſays the learned Dr. Shuckford, be but a very imperfect Character # 
Many, nay, moſt Occurrences could be repreſented but by Halves. The 
6 1 (fays he) intermingled Letters with their Hieroglyphics, to fill 
up and connect Sentences, and expreſs Actions; and there would have 
E been much wanting in all Relations, i. e. Tnſeriptions to give their full and true 
Meaning. T Again; this Picture. Character would have been unintelli- 
<« gible; unleſs Perſons, in the early Times, could be ſuppoſed to delineate 
« the Forms and Pictures of Things more EN "than can well be 
de 1magined.” 
But, if they had not Alphabetical Alon: to connect Sentences, as Dr. 
Shuckford ſuggeſts, but had only Hieroghphics, or Symbols, it muſt be very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh their Names or Actions. If one choſe to be repreſented 
by a Lyon, another by a Tyger, another by a Crocodile, an Elephant, a Fox, 
an Horſe, a Bull, a Dog, an Eagle, an Hawk, a Serpent, as they thought ex- 
preſſive of their different Diſpoſitions, and diſtinguiſhing Qualities ; yet it 
is almoſt impoſſible, thro all Nature, to aſſign Variations of Symbol to an- 
ſwer ſuch a Liſt of Kings as Manetho gives, in full Diſtinction, as Names do. 
If one affected to be called Lyon, or Tyger, all did not. And we have not 
Lyon I, II, III, IV, &c. i. e. with theſe Numeral Marks added to the Picture 
of a Lyon. I am ſenſible that moſt ancient Names were given from ſome 
Original Event, to which the Name had a Reference; as Cain, Seth, Noab. 
But then they were firſt in Words, or articulate Sounds; and, if theſe Words 
were intelligibly recorded, it muſt have been in Alphabetical Letters. Seve- 
ral of the Hebrew proper Names had ſome Reference to the Name of God, 
being compounded with Jab, Jehovah, Elobim, Adonai; fo the Aſſyrian 
Names were compounded of the Names of their Gods. But how to keep 
the Variety of the Mes i in Symbol, ſeems impoſſible, As on of God, 


Love 

* Shuckf. Connect. Vol. II. p. 295. 
+ NM. B. But if they had not eters, they could have no Relief from their. r Obſcurlty this 
Way, for they could not intermix what they had not. 
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Love of God, Ghry of God, Strength of God, - Holineſs of God, and ſuch 


q like, which are fo eaſy to be keen either in 8 
ſyriting. Some Names, taken from 


tions, to expreſs the Mode 4nd Time of Action; or a Noun, in all its Caſes 
or Relations to other Things. Thus, if t 


Birth and Name, and the Occaſſan of 3 it, in an hieroglyphic Narration; that 


Lerah laughed, that ſhe had a, Sony. and be was Called Laugh, chat ſhe fad 


on that Occaſion, they will Jaugh, with me, Gen, xxi. 3, 6: and God has'made 
me to /augh. If they had nothing but Hier < pln by which to expreſs 


this whole Story, 1 cannot ſee how it was poſfibſe to place this hieroglyphic | 


Symbol ſo as to render all this Account concerning Jaac intelligible. 


(2.) Again; I imagine, that their being called Hieroglyphics, or Gena 


Marks, intimates that they were not at firſt, deſigned for common Uſe; but 
for the Purpoſes of their Superſüition, which they called Sacred; and for the 


Prieſts, for their Secrets, or Myſteries. How their common Writing ſhould 
be called ſacred Sculpture, i is not eaſy to apprehend. Why it ſhould be called 


ſacred Writing or Engraving, which was applied to every common, private 
Uſe, to ſet down the Price of a Cow, or Goat, or Sheep, a Piece of Land, 
or common Furniture; as a Table, or Stool, or Pot, or any other the moſt 


mean domeſtic Things, or even for managing the moſt criminal Correſpon- 


dences, ſeems hard to conceive. 


(3.) 1 further moſt incline to think | that Hier oghphics1 were invented by the 
Prieſts, after the Diſcovery of Alphabetical Letters in Seſac's and Solomon's 


Time. Common Letters would make Learning cheap and vulgar, for this 


Reaſon they invented Hieroglyphics, or ſacred Letters; in which they con- 
cealed, or pretended to conceal, their moſt ſacred Myſteries ; and, in which 
it might have been afterwards pretended that their ancient Records were 


wrote, to hide their Novelty and Inpotture £ from the World, as the — 
tion of the Pillars in Seriad were ſaid 0 be. | 


; c 11 A P. XI. 
On the ancient een Records. | 


Loon not 3 * nch e on the Antiquities of this 8 
as to their National and Civil Hiſtory; ſince all that is pretended to re- 
main of their Records is confined to the Age of Mibalus the Father of Hiram, 
David's Friend. But this ſeems to be directly within my Deſign, and ſub- 
ervient to it, as I am —— an Hiſtory of Religious Knowledge. 
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peech, or in Alphabetical 
cular Actions, or Tee be 
equally difficult to deſcribe in Symbol. A Verb in all its different Forma 


hey would relate the Story of Iſaac's 
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51 a Sa eboniaek 


ſeth 60 conte an TH er the Origi 


the World, and from the firſt Man; and of the Generations of Mankind in 


ountry. His'C r according to Porphyry, as cited by E- 


febius;® is this; That he wrote with great Fidelity of the Affairs of the 


eur: As a' Proof of which he tells us that he made uſe of the fame 
Names of Perſons and Places, which were uſed in the Jewiſh Writings 1 


wrote either Trath or Falſehood concerning any People, tho be. had' uſed 
the fame Names with themſelves. Yet it betrays another Truth, which Pur. 
pbyry or Philo did not defign to reveal, and Perhaps dick not ſo much 28 
ſuſpect, viz. that it was borrowed: from the eib Records, however dil. 
guiſed and ſpoiled in his Hands. — His Tranflator, Philo Byblius, is cited by 
the fame learned Father, Ewſebius ; 4 giving this Account of him, That he 
% was a Perſon of great and extenfive Learning, awwpapecard-.. And tha, 
Cs having a particular Paſſion for Antiquity, he examined all the Monv- 


„ments of the eldeſt Times, by which he. t obtain Information, in. 
. choſe favou rte pe nine | 


4 % „ #- 


$ECT. II. t g 
o. the Authorities he FLOG od; 2 2 uſe of. 


E are next to coubder bis Authorities, or the Originals from whence 
he drew his Intelligence. 
(I.) Philo tells us, | © That having the greateſt Curioſity to be acquainted 
«with the Origin of Things, and a general Hiſtory of all from the Begin- 
«© ning; he ſet himſelf, with particular Application, to the Study of the 
« Writings of Taautus; and he was excited to fo accurate a Search of this 
« -moſt ancient Author; becauſe he was well aſſured that Tauutus was tit 
« f-/ Perſon under the Sun, who invented Letters, and began the Writin 
4 of Memoirs, and that he was the ſame with the Egyptian Thoth.” This, . 
imagine, 
* Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Lib. I. p. 31. Edit, Paris, f Ibid, t Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Lib. 1 


gin 912 Things from the 5 of: 


a lineal Defcent from Protogors to Thoth.” Ile was, by Birth, a* Native of 
Pbænicia, and 4 E ; en of Berytus; ; and drew up lis Hiſtory. in the Lan. 


Which. by the Bye, is no great Proof of his Fidelity; fince he might hare 


— * » 


imagine, i equivalent to a Ce He M,; 
quity, and heating of the Works of Maſe, the celebrated Egyptian, he pro- 


ches; and, when they came io in 


| have -conveyed a large Syſtem of Knowledge in that Way. And as the 


7 — 


RELIGIOUS. wy 
dan, that, having ſuch a Paſſion for Anti- 
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cured a Sight of them, or otherwiſe ſome Knowledge of them, by Conver- 
fation with his Hebrew Neighbours. Moſes's Writings do really contain ſuch 


Hiſtory, as his Curioſity led him particularly to enquire after, even the Ge- 


neration of the World. And he was further induced to this Scrutiny into 


this Author, as he underſtood that Meſes| | or Thoth} was the firſt Perſon, 
whoinvented or made uſe of Letters; and that he was an Egyptian of great 


Note and Significancy. D on A 4A M | 1 

It may be worthy of our Enquiry here, How he came to think that Thorh, 
i. e. Moſes was the firſt Writer? This ſeems to me to have been handed 
down by Tradition among the | Fews ; tho Moſes himſelf doth not dire#ly 


aſſert it. For, as it muſt have been known, to be true, by all the eus in 
general, at the Time of giving the Law, that they had no Writing Before that 
| Event; and all that People knew, that they never were without it affer- 


wards ; they would be apt frequently to make this Obſervation among them- 


impart the Knowledge of Writing to their 
Neighbours, who would be apt to aſ how they came by this peculiar Art, it 
would be very natural to mention its Date and Author, namely, Moſes. We 


may here note, that fo remarkable a Tradition as this concerning Moſes being 


their firſt Writer, which was but one Fact, might have been conveyed by 
Tradition to the Age of Samuel, which was not many hundred Years from 
the Tranſactions of Mount Sinai, tho it would have been very difficult to 


Phænicians had received the Knowledge of Letters but a little before our 


Author's Time, if he really was Contemporary with Abibalus, ſo he has here 
pteſerved this ancient Part of Fewiſh Tradition. ES 


(2.) He had further Intelligence from a Prieſt of the God Feuo, or feho- 


'vah, This is an additional Confeſſion of the true Origin and Source of his 
Intelligence, from which he was gratified in all his Defires. This was the 


Name of God, owned among no neighbouring Nation, except the Hebrews, 


| therefore it muſt have been a Feuiſb Prieſt, from whom he had all his Diſ- 


coveries concerning the Primeval State of the World, and all his other remote 
Antiquities. This was the very Baſis both of his Coſmogony and Genealo- 
gies. The Phænicians (as we have ſaid) towards the North-weſt were not 
in War with the Hebrews, as the Philiflines ſo frequently were, in the South- 
weſt Part of the Coaſt. It is probable that there was, on the contrary, a 
good Correſpondence in general, betwixt the Sidhnians and the Hebrews. 


Tis plain, by the Scripture- Hiſtory, that it was ſo in the victorious Reign 


of David, and the polite Reign of Solomon. And there is no Ground to ſuſ- 
Pect but it might be the ſame in the Times of Samuel and Saul, when Abi- 
balus began to flouriſh. = 


8 2 In 


Menüs 


Circ liacdvz. 11 cr ay — Perſon, like Same boni atzen 
Ladring that there were writtenRecords among them of the aricient Times 


(a Subject ſo agreeable to his Taſte) might go to ſome eminent City of the 


Hebrews, famous for learned Men, to gather Informations; and to make 


| en. ene with ſome eminent Men of the Place, a Prieſt of Jexovan, 


e. gr. the venerable Prophet Samuel. Our Traveller, either by verſation 
with, this Hebrew Prieſt, or by a Sight of the Book of Genefis, or » Might 
eaſily obtain a Knowledge c of the Hiſtory of the Creation, and the belt State 


of the World till after the Flood. This was ſo ſhort a Work, a8 far as a2 


M General Hiſtory went; and the Hebrew and | Phanician Lan 


muſt, at 


that Time, have been 10 ſimilar, that he could eaſily underſtand it, and 


might as eaſily commit it to Memory, or Writing; which we may ſuppoſe 
our us Antiquary to underſtand before, tho perhaps not Yong before, 
This, I apprehend, was the real Foundation of his Hiſtory... / 

' bv} He farther extracted his Hiſtory from the Records laid up in the Ar- 
chives of their Cities and Temples, as Euſebius informs us from Philo, that 
he dedicated it to Ab:balus King of Berytus, and that it was not only approved 
by the King himſelf, but by all the inquiſitive Men about the Court, who 
were the moſt ſcrupulous Inquirers after Truth, lag 74; dad 
obſerve, concerning this Teſtimony to the Character of his Work, that 


there could not probably be any Records of much Antiquity, fince the 


Knowledge of Letters could have been but recent among them. Again; 
their Temples were ſuch fall Places at that Time, that they would: have 
been very improper Repoſitories for Records ; being but ſmall Houſes for the 


erecting Idols, or little Statues. And further; as they would have been in- 


commodious for their Size, ſo they muſt have been inſecure on Account of 


their Slenderneſs. They were not comparable in Magnitude to that of Sol- 


mon, as Solomon's Meſſage to Hiram imports, 2 Chron. ii. 5. The Hoagy uit 
1 build is GREAT, for GREAT is our God above all Gods. l 
Further ſtill, Abibalus and his Court could not be fuppoſed to approve ofa 
Work, as drawn from ancient Records, when he knew that there could be 
none much elder than his own Reign, I ſhould rather (as we have fad 


before) ſuſpect this to be a Fiction and Flouriſh of Philobiblius, to gain 


the more Credit to his Author, if he had really ſuch a one to tranſlate, 


13 We may 
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U R next e muſt Nr os 664g the 805 of the World: Shinn 'our 
Oe Author lived. (1.) Porpbyry ſuppoſeth him to have lived before, or 
about, the Trajan War, and to have been Contemporary with Semiramis. 
But this Obſervation demonſtrateth, how little the Greeks knew of Eaſtern 
Chronology, and how little ſo great an] nquirer, as Porpbyry, regarded Ctefias, 
or Diodorus, that followed. him, in he. Accounts of en Antiquities. 
But yet this Hint of Porplbyry in ſynchroniaing the Trojan Times: with the 
Age of Semiramis, is nearer to the Hebrew Calculations, Chas any Pagan An- 
cient J have ever met with. It ſeems alſo to be the neareſt to Hemer of 
any of the Pagan Writers.“ For, if Troy was taken in the Reign of Feboram, 
the Aſyrian Empire might be growing conſiderable. And Pul, or Bell, or 
Belus, appeared in the third Reign after Fehboram reigned in Feruſalem, And 
Pul might be old at that Time, 2 Kings xiv. 2 5. 

(2.) The true Age of Abibalus muſt be gathered from the Phenician An- 
nals, referred to by Joſephus, in his firſt Book againſt Apion. . Foſephus in- 
forms us, That the Tyr:ans had their publie Records, which they care- 
« fally preſerved; in which were written the moſt material Tranſactions re- 
« lating both to themſelves and other neighbouring Nations. In which was 
© particularly recorded that Solomon built the Temple at Feruſalem 148 Years 
and eight Months before the Hrians built Carthage.” 

Dius, ee Phenician Author, thought to be an exact Hiſtorian, is 
cited by 7oſephus, thus; That Abibalus d ying, he was ſucceeded by Hiram, 
* the great F riend of Solomon: In which Hiſtory is mentioned their Inter- 
« courſe in ſundry Problems propoſed to each other, and Solomon's ſuperior 
© Sagacity and Penetration is acknowledged.” But the moſt accurate Account 
of the Phenician Affairs, and moſt directly to our Purpoſe, is contained in 
the Writings of Menander of Epheſus. In which is a regular Succeſſion of 
 Phenician Princes, from Abibalus to Pygmalion. Mocbus, another Hiſtorian, 
mentioned by Tatian, # with two others who were tranſlated into Greek, and: 
ſeem to have been Chronologiſts, further prove, that their Records were.not: 
very ancient, In thoſe King's Reigns, of which theſe Authors give an Ac- 
count, it is ſet down when Menelaus came into Phænicia. They alſo men- 
tion Hiram, and Solomon's marrying his Daughter; and the. Wood which. 
Hiram gave Solomon for his Works and Buildings. 


* 


From : 


8g Diode. p. 4. Marſh. Can. Chron, Sec. 19; p. 522; Edit, Lip. + 7%. cont. Ap. Lib. I. 
ect, 72 155 J 9+ t Tatian, contr, . 171. 
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From all theſe Authors we. may, EP. tolerable Satin, determine 
dhe Age of Abibalus, and "copſequently the Abe . _ celebrated W riter, 
Sancboniat bon. 
* Ar) "Ti manifeſt, Tenn Joſep bus,. that Abibalus was ah firſt Monarch, 
gh: which any Mention was tract , either it! their authentic, National Records, 
or by any of their Hiſtorians, who hed come to the Knowledge of this! in- 
quiſitive Jet. Had their Rerords been larger, or elder, [thary he has 7 Pee, 
fented them, Joſephes could have been eaſily confuted at that Tun 0 
2) Whether their Kings reigned at Beryrus, Sidan, or Hire, they were 
al called Phœnician Kings; juſt as our Bug Monarchs ate called: ng iſh 
a they kept their Court at London, .York, Lincoln, or M incheſter. 5 
leatned Buchart Js therefore but a precarious Baſis for his Opinion, that the 
Abibulus of Sanchoniathon, was an older Prince and King of Berytus, different 
from that Abibalus King of Jyre, mentioned by the Plunician Revords and 
Fliſtorians, as the Father of Hiram, the Friend of Salomon. | 
Bochart's*: Opinion is founded on nothing but a Perſuaſion entirely pe. 
. carious, that Sant boniathon was more ancient than the Times of David. 
(3.) It further appeareth, from Menander of Epheſus, that the Liſt-of Pla- 
nician Monarchs, which he extracted from their genuine Records, were ſue- 
ceſſively y Princes of one Kingdom or Territory, from Abibalus to Pygmalim. 
And it is by all agreed that Pygmalion was King of Tyre; Abibalus was there- 
fore Head of the ſame Line of Succeſſion, .of rt ph an was the laſt, 
before the Building of Carthage. + 
(4.) I apprehend the Reaſon why Abibalus is the Brf Monarch in their 
Records, may be, not that he was the firſt that ever reigned there, but that 
he was the firſt aſter the Phenicians had the Uſe of Writing to any due Per- 
fection, ſo as to apply it to Hiſtory and National Records. The North 
Phomicians, by their Situation near Fudea and their Correſpondence with 
its Hebrew Inhabitants, might attain to the Knowledge of Letters, an Age or 
two ſooner than the Egyptians, who were not in fach Intercourſes with them. 
And Abibalus might be an Age-older than David, fince Solomon married his 
Grand- daughter. And beſides, the Phenicians, eſpecially the Sidonians and 
Tyrians, being a Maritime People, they might obſerve the Conveniency of 
Hriting for the Management of Commerce, ſooner than other Nations. | 
And, as they found this ſurpriſing Art common among the Iſraelites, they 
would very naturally endeavour to inſinuate themſelves into their Friendſhip, 
for procuring ſa commodious an Art, ſooner than other. People, and they would 
mind it more, as they were mercantile. Perſons. 
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* Bochart. Can. Lib. II. cap. 17. 4 Joſeph. contr. Ap: TK T. 
+ This may be the Reaſon why Cadmus, who came to Greece from Tyre, in David's Time, 


brought Letters /fir/t, tho' ſo many great Men, as Pelaſgus, — and Cecrops had come from 
Eo. before him. 
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-A Mr now to 4 ths Work itſelf; which' is ; aſcribed TY WFTW Ir 
And, tho* I ddubt not (if there euer was any ſueh Work wrote in the 
Days of Abibakus) that the Originals, from which the Materials were bor- 
| rowed, were the Book of Genefis, or the Informations of the Fewiſh Prieſts ; 
yet the whole Fabric, which our Author built on that Foundation, was mo- 
delled to his own Taſte, He was a Phænician Idolater : And, as the learned 
Banter of the Royal Academy ſays, a Prieſt of Berytus; and, therefore, he 
was like to — all the —— he received from the Fews'to - 
his Country's Theological Sentiments of Polytheiſm. As he wis a Phænician 
Idolater ;. and; as a Prieſt, perhaps an inveterate one, he was defirous to do 
Honour to his Country and his Religion too, by drawing up a Coſmogony with 
out the Mention of the One true Gop, as the Author. For the y worſhip- 
ped Gods, which they made themſelves into Gods, even the ele Bodies, 6 
and not the C One. God, who areated men Aſtereal L Deities, as well as "ll other 
Things. 
This Work: confiſteth of two Parts, viz. (1 y A Coſmogony. And then 
an Hiſtory of the firſt Generations of Mankind. For both of which there 
is a Pattern im Mejes 3 tho the Pbænician Copyiſt has moſt ſtupidly imitated 
both. (1.) He is faid, as I have obſerved before, to have drawn the main 
Part of: his Work from the Writings of Taautus, who is ſuppoſed, by the 
Commentators on our Author, to be the Son of Miſraim the Son of Ham in 
Geneſis, This px arg Biſhop Cumberland aſſerts, and builds the Validity 
of his Hiſtory 1 But it ſeems not morally poſſible that M:fraim and 
his Son Thoth, who had been both educated under Noah, and in his Family, 
till the latter as arrived at a State of Manhood, ſhould either teach. or write 
ſuch groſs Nonſenſe as this Coſmogony is. And, tho' I have already ex- 
amined this and the other Coſmogoniesof Paganiſi, and ſhewn the Abfurdity | 
of them; yet it may be ſeaſonably noted here, to illuſtrate the extreme Im- 
probability of this All ation, that Miſraim or his Son ſhould be the Authors 
of ſuch monſtrous; . — Stuff, as this making the World without a Gop, 
and the many atheiſtical Fooleries, which Sancboniat hon here aſctibes to them. 
If we allow * Ham was a wicked Man, (which however cannot be; proved) 
yet it cannot be ſuppoſed that he could be ſo ea a Man, as to teach his 
Children that the World was made of itſelf, and that afterwards the Gods 
were made. Ham and his Family had too excellent an Education under 
Neah, to be capable of propagating ſuch Theology. He might be ambitious, 
or crael, or ſenſual, bf. the er of natural Paſſions but he, who was 


inſtructed 


., 


inſtrocted by Nur great Patriarch, in fo „ diſt A Knowledge 
God, as the Maker of all 51 and had been 

rational, religious Sentimen 

of the Delug e, cannot be ſapnoled: to Fe. the Author of ſuch atheiſtical Ab- 
ſurdities. We have now; God knows, many Perſons well edbcated in noble, 
Chriſtian Principles; who yet, by the impetnous Tyranny of theirown Paſſions 
become micted Men, as Hom might be. But we hear of none of them, 

educating their Cufldten in the ſtupid Idolatries of India, Americi ar Africa. 
iv tel che pretended Allegation of this Writer; that Taautus way his Origi- 
nal, and of our modern Syachranierh, that 7 aautus was e oe his Son, 
cannot poſſibly be true. = 


{6.3 Prom: wht Trhate-dreudy etvaneed-in this Enit Base e ite be 


8 concluded to be very probable, chat: neither Ham, his Sons or Grandſons of 
the Longeval Ages, ever left Noah, and ſo could never have been in Pbæni- 


cia or Egypt. 2. 1 (3.) I have: alſo proved that there was no Writing-in the 


World before Moſes, and therefore there could be no Writings of the ancient 
Theth or "ant nad 8 Son; fo that this er Autliceity: wa wave been a 
F orgery. . e 
4.) This ancient Pheniciet Avthos d is never one byatky 
Fg from the Days of Philobiblius to thoſe of Porphyry; unleſs bet is pointed 


to, in that Sonmaithon, whoſe Phænician Antiquities are quoted by Atheneus. 


Porphyry, therefore, muſt needs be looked on, as the Retriever of a neglected, 
and be a ſuſpicious Author. For he muſt at thoſe Times have been 
famous, if he had been thought genuine. May not the ingenious and ſubti] 


Porphyry be ſuſpected of this Forgery 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, of which Porphyry 
pected of this Forgery, which he might eſteem a medicinal Lie Fur- 


ther; if Sanchoniathon or Philo had been in any Reputation, before Porphyry 
vouched for them, How comes it that thoſe few Chriſtian Writers, who 


mention them afterwards, ſhould quote them at ſecond-hand from Euſebius, | 
or Porpbyry, inſtead of having Recourſe to Philobiblius himſelf, had he 


been common; and why ſhould he not have been common, had. he been 


thought genuine? And yet:Theodoret ſeems never to have ſeen him, as Dod- 


well obſerveth, + but in Euſebius. Cyril of Alexandria was ſo far from citing 
Philobublius, that his Memory, on which he ſeems to have quoted Euſcbius, 
failed him, and led him into ſeveral great Miſtakes. What he urges from 
him, he ſays he had from Clemens Alexandrinus. | Stromat.] In. which, as 


they now remain, there is no ſuch Thing; tho” there be in Euſebius. He 
took this Philo for the famous Philo nſw, and lerived * Tranflation of 


Sancboniathon to ae, 


Vid. Dedwell, Diſe. on Sanc hon. paſſim, + Dodw, Sanchon. 


of the C One true 
ſo much confirmed in all 
being a Witneſs to the tremendous Effect 


y other Au- | 


One of his Defigns was to confront = 
the Antiquity of the Scriptures. And their beſt Sets of Philoſophers, even 
was an Admirer, allowing 


the Lawfulneſs of medicinal or uſeful Falſchoods, why may he not be ſuſ- 


Further 
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late know before! 79's Days? 7 Amd ng Pa gans, o ot the old Chriſtian 
Apologiſts who" wrote before Porphyry ? They had great Occaſion for it in 
their Diſpute about the \Antiqur t nity riptures above all Heathen Authors. 


They drew Catalogues of all the doll ancient Heathen Authors they knew 
of; and yet rr the moſt” appofite Inſtance of them all, is not 
ogce mentioned, Not by Juſtin Martyr, in the Time of Antoninus Pius, tho 
he was a Samaritan and 0 de been acquainted with the Phœænician 
Tongue, and with all the famous Books of his Neighbours the Phenicians ; 
and yet; he ſays} © There was nothing ancient either among the Greeks or 
| Barbarians?'*" How could be have faid this, if he had known any Thing 
of this moſt ancient Sanchoniathon not by Theophilus Antiochenus in the 
Time of YVerus,' who was nearer the Phenicians than Greeks; and had ſpe- 
cial Occaſion for mentioning the Phenician Antiquities, F Not by Tatian, 
the Scholar of Fuſtin, tho he mentions the moſt ancient Phoenician Authors 
that he knew.of, which were but three, Mochus, Theodotus and Hypſicrates, 
| whoſe Works were tranſlated into Greek by Chats ; T who writ the Lives of 
the Philoſophers, and yet in neither Character as an Hiſtorian or Philoſopher - 
there any Mention of Sanchaniatbon.— He is not mentioned by Tertullian, 
ia the Times of Severus and Caracalla ; tho'-he had the like Occaſion for- 
mentioning him in comparing the Pagan, ancient Writers with Moſes. || Nor 
is he taken Notice of, by Origen ; tho he refers to Foſephus againſt Apion, 
nd to Tatian for a Collection of Phenician Writers, who had mentioned 
any Thing concerning the Jewiſb Affairs. Nay, he mentions Herennius 
Philo, whom ſome take to be the Tranſlator of Sanchoniathon himſelf, and 
yet among all the Phænician Authors, neither he nor Celſus ever mentions 
dancboniatlon. How could they have omitted an Author fo remarkable for 
Antiquity, had they either 'of them known him IN ret 00 
Further (till ; had he been ſo confiderable as Porphyry pretends, he muſt 
have been a to the Greeks long before Philabibliuss Time, who was 
contemporary with Adrian, according to Bochart. **® The moſt conſiderable. 
Phenician Hiſtorians, Mochus, Theodotus, and Hypficrates, were tranſlated into 
1 by Chetus, or Lætus; as we learn from Tatian; tho' we know not how 
long before. And the Hrian Antiquities had been continued in Greek by 
Hieronymus of Tyre, Menander of Epheſus, Dius, Heſtiæus, and others. TT - 
From this Silence of Hiſtorians, 0 Dokuel concludes him a Forgery. 


Vor. II. 1 Ws © (s:) If 
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ond tft Mariga! Cobort. ad Gree, p. 13; Edit. Odin + The one Hatineh, Lib. TI. p. 131. 
+ tatian, centr. Græc. p. 171. Letus Bochart. p. 862. rtul. Lib. II. Apolog. cap. 19. 


: gen. cont, Celſ. Lib. I. p. 13, * ** Hoc hart. "Can, Ld. II. cap. 17. p. 862. Dodwell. 
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7 with David | could 


Bo: 54 Bei, as 11 5 as it was A ge there, (Secondy, ) A Anger 
b '  rary with Abibalus, dyrſt not haye talked of the ancient Mpnuments of their 
Cities, or Temples, as approved Authorities; when they all knew that they 
could have no ancient Memoirs at that Time among them. But Philo perhaps 
did not fee this Abſurdity, who lived fo lang after. (Thirdly „) The Mention 
of deiſed Men ſo early as the Days of Mi/raim, or Thoth, is a violent Suſpi- 
cion of ſome Forgery ; ſince it appears, from the Laws of Moſes, that ther 
was no Deification of Mortals till. after the Law; ; and, Ia apprehend, that 8. 
 feftris (or Seſac) was the Father of this Species of go beige and ſo it muſt be 
unknown at Berytus in the Time when our Author lived; according as Par- 


P, or * determine | js Age pong MPArery with ORs. ar 
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Obſervations on Sanchoniathon. 


tt 


SHALL * proceed to tho ſome Obfhrraions oh the Hiſtory of this 
Author; as it is diſtin& from the Coſmogony, or the Account of the 
Generation of the World. 

(J.) It appears very obviouſly that there is a plain Derivetinh of this Phe: 
| ES nician Hiſtory from Moſes. And that in ſuch minute Particulars as cannot 
* be thought to have been preſerved by any Tradition without Writing, to the 

. Days of Abibalus. He could not therefore write his Hiſtory from any an- 

cient Traditions, but from Boołs; and, becauſe there were no other ancient 
Books (as we have proved) it muſt have been from Moſes's Writings. 
| __ (2. He, as an Idolater, ſeems to have ſubſtituted the Line of Cain, of which 
he had but an imperfect Account, inſtead of the Line of Seth, in the Num- 
/ | | ber and Order of which Deſcents he was perfectly informed by Moſes. 
This wal appar by conſiderin gt the Lines in — and Sanchoniatbon. 
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2. Genus and Genen. 
z. Enaſbd. 3. Bub. i ** Pbos, Pur, Phlox. 

+ Caman.. | 4. Trad. CE HT | Caſſius, Libanus. 

| b lain. 5. Mebujael.. 43 ei [7 Memroumus. © 

4 Jared. 1 ban 5. Metbuſeel. || 6. Agreus, Alicus. 
7. Enoch. 7. Lamech. 5 OE Kruſor. © 

8. Metbſaah. W ee Technites. 

g. Lamecb. 9... 9. Aus, Agreueros. 

10. Noab. Gene di tnc 2 10. Magus, Amynos. 
The . n= ei b ind, no Mention of the Flood. 
11. Faphet, ANTI Hem. 11. Sik. TIE oft XV} 
12, ape. 5 nt en A gs. a yY 
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| Now theſe. Sea ks of Cain's Lins are e but Eight, DID ES to Moſes, 
tho Sanchoniathon compleats his Liſt to Thirteen, ending with Thoth. Where- 
fore the Lines, or Number of Deſcents .in Sanchoniathon, muſt have had no 


bulouſly add to the Story. 


lars in the Phænician Account of the firff Line. Thus our Author fays, 


What can this refer to, but her firſt cating the forbidden Fruit? In the ſe- 
cond Generation, were Genus and Genea. Genus ſeems to point to Cain's 
Name. And their Dwelling in Phænicia, was borrowed from Meſes's Ac- 
count of Cain's retiring from his Father Adam, to the Land of Nod. But, in 
this Place, is inſerted the firſt Fiction of our Author, as to the Original of 
Aſtereal Idolatry, which he aſcribes to Cain, (or Genus) their Phœænician Pa- 


niathon, ſince this Practice of worſhipping the Sun was notoriouſly prevalent 
6 in the Age of Abibalus. But what is ſubjoined, namely, that the Greeks have 

Miſrepreſented the Notions of Antiquity, cannot belong to Sanchoniathon, if 
be was an authentic Writer contemporary with Abibalus; this muſt be an 
Interpolation of Philo, or Porphyry, who were both Phenicians. For the 
Greeks were ſcarce a Nation known in the World, at that Time ; nor had 


| they then drawn up any TT of N in the Days o of Abibalus, who 
Was before Cadmus. 


3 25 Generation 


other Original but the ſacred N of the Hebrews, whatever he might fa- 
(3.) There is a manifeſt Affinity with the Moſaic Story! in ——— was.” 


That Aon, (or Eve) firſt found out the Method of taking Food from Trees. 


˖ triarch, and the Father of their Idolatry. This might be a Fable of Sancbo-— 
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Zeneration uw. (0/44 Sons were, 654; ws Lage, 1 * and. 8 
Theſe are ima inas Perſons, without. any Foundation 3. Which might | 
be defigned to conceal, or obſcure, the. Ori inal from hk he rrowed, 
SGegnerat. IV. From: theſe: fabled Fathers. defbended fabled Sons, the Gian: 
05 of vaſt Bulk and Stature, Caſſius, Libunus, &c. however theſe might perhaps 
be fabled n the Account which Mo ofes gue bd the Men ot: . 

Gen. vi. 4. iN N 
Generat. v. . theſe Giants (fay 8 he) ſprung Fan 10 whtio, ac 
cording to Bechart's Reading, was called Hypſuranius, or under the Heaven, 
i. e. what Moſes calls the Sons of Men, or the Poſterity of the Sons of the Gods. 
For the Fathers of the Giants were theſe Sons of the Gods, a Style to which our 
Author's Polytheiſm would cafily reconcile him. He ſay s that theſe Children 
were named by their Mothers. Women, in thoſe Day ys, being (fays he) ſo 
exorbitantly incontinent, that they ſharheleſly a in all promiſcuous 
Amours, i. e. with thoſe Sons of God; and . ac 1ey named their Chil- 
dren. This Conjecture, concerning the Incontinency of the Women, is af. 
figned by our Author, as the Reaſon why the Women named their Children; 
but Me/es intimates this to have been the moſt frequent Practice of the Pri. 
meval Ages. In this Generation is another Trace of the Moſaic Original, 
tho'- in perverted Chronol . Hypjuranius quarrelled with his Brother Ujous, 
which muſt be borrowed from the Moſaic Story of Cain and Abel. He allo 
invented the making of Huts or Habitations of Reeds and Ruſbes, which al 
ludes to Cain's building a City, or Place of Dwelling. And Uſbus invented 
Covering for his Body out of the Skins of Beaſts. For he was 69; Mofes ſays) 
a Keeper of Sheep. 
Generat. VI. Haie is another obſcure Hint of his. Me FEA Original, For 
as he ſeems to have adopted the Line of Cain to be the Heroes of his Hiſtory; 
and, as it fails him in the Moſaic Account, he fays here, after many Years. 
from the Generation of Hypfuranius came Agreus and Halieus. This is to co- 
ver the Deficiency of the Line of Cain; for Moſes mentions none under the 
Character of F? iſhers, or Hunters, before the famous Inventors of Braſs and 
Iron; * :-- 
Generat. VII. The Mitter of fron” Braſs, and building with Brick, 
are next mentioned, partly agreeing with Mo ofes, tho' in ſome Things Ciffer- 
ing from him. 
But in all this Hiſtory there is not the leaſt Hint of the Deluge, which 
ſeems not capable of being accounted for any other Way but this, that as he 
had determined to honour Cair's Line, on which he fathers many Branches 
of the primitive Idolatry ; and, as he knew they were all ſwept away, and 
that Line expunged by the F Jood ; he therefore omitteth the Mention of i, 


that he might more unobſerved inſert the Stock of Seth into the Line of Cain, 
and ſo continue the Succefſion,® mY 


* Cumberl, Sanchon. 


$2 


The 0 Iannis. pate wat" dae rut Pass in Fables PM 1 4 
WM $4; and, an dere in burn ſmall Fart of it that e with Moſes, and 
_ nothiog that appears to me to iluſtrate General Hiſtory, or to lay juſt Foun- 

dations for the modern, or ancient Method of. Synchroniſing the Fables of 


Egypt with thoſe Times of primitive Antiquity; 1 ſball add no more upon 
this Subject of Sanchoniathon, but Lala 5 e to * : candid crane 
tion a of the learned: Waere Wb egal 
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ee e a 92 
o. the A ; 22 Obſervations , at Babylon. 


— 


HE 8 E tons are the ont Fetndaticn on which many learned 
Men build their Opinion of the certain Antiquity of Writing, viz. 
A habetical as I ſuppoſe. We cannot pus: them. over, wane a W ; 
lar Diſcuſſion. | 
1. I muſt remark that theſe Celeſtial Obſervations, whichs are ſaid to have 
been ſent; by Galli ;/tbenes. to Ariſtotle, upon the taking of Babylon by Alexan-- 
Aer the Great, are never mentioned by any ancient Author, except one, viz. 
Simplicius in his Book de Czlo, Lib. II. c. 46. and he only quotes them from 
Porphyry. Now Simplicius could be no competent Witneſs of Things tranſ- = 
acted ſo long before his own Time, as the Days of Alexander. For he. was 
contemporary with the Emperor Juſtinian. Again; he doth not intimate 
that he himſelf ever ſaw thoſe Obſervations. | 
And Porpbyry was but a little better Authority chan Sn for he 1 
lived not long before him: Again, he is not quoted, as if he had ever ſeen = 
thoſe Originals from Babylon, out of which theſe Calculations were made. = 
2. The Writers of greateſt Note among the Chaldeans, pretend to no 
Knowledge of fuch' ancient Aſtronomical Obſervations. Pliny tells us that 
Beroſus did not find any Account of Celeſtial Obſervations among that Peo- 
ple, further back than about 480, or 490 Years before his own Time.“ 
That is, that he found none bers the celebrated Ara of Nabonaſſar. For 
Beroſus dedicated his Chaldean Antiquities to Antiochus Theus King of Syria, 
whoſe fourth Year coincided with A. Names} 790 according: to the Cal- 
culations of the learned Dupin. T 
Eprgenes, who lived in the Times of Au gls; + 12 and was, according to 
Pliny, a very good Writer, alloweth but 720 Vears: And chil comes to the- 
ſame Year with the Computations of . For the ſecond of Auguſtus 
is the 720th of the Ara of Nabonaſſar . This Epocha of aldæan Obſer-- 
vations, mentioned * Beroſus and * 18 further confirmed by bor la- 
rious 


* Pim. Nat. Hitt Lib. VII. c. =O {+ 5 Hi Horic. Libr. Vol. II. p- N 1 Marſh. 
Can. Chron. p. 504. Edit. Lip. | Dupin, ibid, 


aneſent Aft. — "yet; — i r e he found" 
Babylnions older that this famous Ate. And, accordingly, be r 


We hn not for what End 8 uoted theſe” Hee an 
tions z whether it might be to confute them, or to arg 


it is plain, by Euſebius himſelf ＋ that he was \lbouring to overturn Por. 
7257 s Account of the Age of Semiramis, who bad 


Tnachus, one of the eldeſt Kings of Greece, but alſo than Semiramis ; which 
Eufebius intimates him to have done out of Zeal againſt the Sacred Writers. 
Nor, as the Tranſactions of Ninus and — p were among the olde 
Things in Pagan Antiquity, according to the prevailing, popular Chronology 
of Ctefias and his Followers, and which Euſebius himſelf embraced ; and, as 
Porphyry probably followed. Herodotus, as to the Age of Semiramis, and ſo 
certainly rejected the longer Calculations ; he might quote theſe Aſtronomi. 
cal Obſervations as being of ſuch a Date, in order to confute them; fince 
they were obviouſly repugnant to his own avowed Opinion. And he thi ght 
be the more inclined to this Side of the Queſtion, of the borter Calcuha 
tions ; becauſe the Chriſtian Writers had commonly embraced the hong ones 
from Crefias; ; ſuch as Tatian Syrus, his Countryman; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
&c. It appeareth probable that Porphyry eſteemed theſe longeſt Calculations 
of Pagan Writers themſelves, to have been fabulous Antiquity ; and then he 
- would readily allow the Jewiſh Antiquities to go beyond any genuine ones of 
other Nations; and, from this high Pretence to Antiquity, would conclude 
 -them fabulous, as ſtretching beyond all Hiſtoric Time. The ingenious Au- 
thor of the Conmettion: of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory obſerveth, | That, 


<« at firſt, the Heathen Writers pretended to Antiuities, beyond what the 


<« Sacred Writers could be thought to aim at; but, when the Falſity of this 


“ Pretence was abundantly detected, then Porphyry thought he could com- 


paſs the End aimed at, by another Way. He endeavoured to ſhew that 
«© the Heathen Hiſtory did not reach near ſo far back as had been imagined; 

« but that the Times, which Moſes treated of, were really ſo much prior to 
« the firſt Riſe of the moſt ancient Kingdoms, that all poffible Accounts 
of them could at beſt be but Fiction and Fancy.“ And, indeed, Fam much 
inclined to think that there was ſome Foundation for fulpecking the boaſted 
Antiquities of Paganiſm; (which Porphyry ſeems to have called in Queſtion) 
even from ſome Heathen Authors ow? in being; tho' now perhaps loſt. And 


Euſebius 


* 


* Cenfarin. De Die Natal. + Syncel. p. 207 Marſh, Can. al p. . 4 Euſeb. 5 


Prœem. in Chron. Græc. p. 6. Shuckf. C-. Vol. II. p. 39. 


it for à great Standard of Computation. x And Heir e that g the 
Chaldaans did uo al after: Wie Time, obſerve vit any” | 
OT” no « „ UNE, * n | £8 1 : 4 Nine * 26% 4% LS IS, 


in the Defence of _ 
Pagan Antiquity from them. Though, indeed; I ſuſpect the former. For 


d that Princeſs not 
far from the Trojan Times, and allowed Moſes not only to be older than 


| 1 to oil no the Scheme of — — e — 
10, or Fear of Aan of 


1275 —— — ate at 2 to b —— (Newton's Penetration 
and Courage would ſoon have cleared: all up entirely; who minded not what 
| 2 aid. one after another, in a ſequacious Copying their Leaders; but 
alſo: conſidered hat conld moſt e ier er . Nature of Things, 
and taking all Probabilities n ein 
4. But the great and indeed only Diffeulty in cheſs Obſervations of Baby- : 
Frog is, that they were of 1903 Years ſtanding, ' fince this Computation is 
ſuppoſed to correſpond with the Hebrew Scriptures, to near the Time of the 
Babel Confuſion. But I apprehend: even this Difficulty is not inſuperable; 
allowing ſome Conjectures, which are not repugnant to Hiſtory or Reaſon. 
(1.) Calliftbenes would naturally apply himſelf to the moſt learned Men 
in Babylon, as ſoon as the City was quiet under Alexander; if he had received 
any ſuch Inſtructions from Ariforte; and, as it was a Place famous for Aſtro-- 
nomical Improvements, he would not, probably, content himſelf with one. 
Set of Informers, he would endeavour. to get Intelligence of any ancient Mo- 
numents that were there to be had. But, as Beraſus might then be beginning 
his Enquiries, x and, as he declared he could meet with none older than the- 
Nabonaſſarean Æra, it muſt be, probably, concluded that Calliſtbeues found 
NONE, any more than Bereſus, which were of ſuch high Antiquity ; other- 
wiſe Beroſus, a Contemporary, a Native, and with a imilar Taſte of Studies, : 
would have been like to have got the ſame Intelligence. 
(2. Again; as I have noted on another Occaſion before, the learned Men 
among the Babylonians might have obtained ſome Notions of genuine Anti- 
quity from the Fews, after the Captivity, They were many of them great' 
Men, and had ſeveral of them been in high Confidence and Preferments, 
in the ſucce ſſive Reigns from Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus ; as particularly Do. 
niel. Their public Characters would lead them into Acquaintance, and oc- 
caſion their 4-H applied to, by Men of the greateſt Curioſity and Diſtinc- 
tion. What the learned Chaldzans procured in this Way, by Informations 
from the Jews, they might augment and improve, in the ſame Manner; 
lince the Fews in great Numbers continued in the Eaftern Parts, and had 
long afterwards a College in Babylonia. Now there is no Wonder, that the 
learned Chaldeans ſhould, by ſuch Adyantag es of Information. from the 
Prince of the Wiſe- men, and a great Minifier of State, as eminent for his 
Virtue and Integrity, as for his Rank and Knowledge; there is no Wonder, 
I fay, that they ſhould be more ready to attend to ſuch Intelligence, and de 
better diſpoſed to add to their own Stock of Knowledge, and to rectify their 
own Errors in the Sciences, by it. Hereby there might ariſe ſomething like 
a Science of Chronology; in the Eaft ; and forme might be curious to enquire 


how 


» Note This a Book with the Age of Beef. 


jon of their 


—— Anention I and ſome of chem might Guggeſt lach i 00 pt 
tation to Call/fbencs." And further ; as their firſt Inf £ 50 
Dentut ies before, and this might at that Tin 
— — among the Learned; chere — . 3 

lien in the Time we have u ing even 
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01 0 o, the 3 Chula aufe, . Berlin 1 
2110 131% EF 9 d 4 6 
＋ ay, B roſukits Aras he has al en 

2 of Truth And d Probability i in his Accounts of the moſt ancient I 

may ee may alſo to be indebted to the Jeiſb Original for his Antelli. 

| We have but little of him, except ſome broken Fragments; which 

4 roo conſidered already as to his Cofmogony. He, as well as his Contempo- 

rary Manet bo in Egypt, were both initiated into this Kind of Knowledge by 

Hebrew Aſſiſtance; tho one ſeems to have had all his Helps from the Sep- 


tuagint Verſion, the other from the Diſciples of Daniel. However, as the 


Jour in Egypt needed a Tranſlation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greet; 
by Parity of Reaſon, thoſe in Babylon might need a Verſion into Chaldee, , 
and a Chaldee Verfion might fall into Beroſuss Way, as a Greek one into Ma- 


_nethd's. And, out of ſuch Informations, they, each of them, fabled-what 


they pleaſed, which they would take to be for the Honbur of their Coun- 
try's Antiquities, Beſides; as there might be ſuppoſed in the elder Times, 


many learned Men among the Pagans, who were inquifitive, and many of 


the Fews communicative ; ſo the Chaldzans, as J have ſaid, might get a great 
Knowledge of their Chronology, and moſt primitive Hiſtory this Way. And 
they might eaſily make Uſe of it, under ſuch Diſguiſes and Mixtures of 
Pagan Sentiments, as would hide the original Informations. Our Author, 
accordingly, in drawing up his Chaldæan Hiſtory, begins with the Account 


of the Generation of all Things; and then ſubjoins the Hiſtory of Ten ſuc- 


ceſſive Generations of Monarchs, from Alorus to Xixutbrus, which is, moſt 


probably, a Copy of Moſes's Hiſtory from Adam to Noah, in the ſame 
Number of Succeſſions. He alſo takes Notice of the extreme Longevity of 
thoſe Princes, reigning each of them many Sares, and a Sares was by Syn 


cellus reckoned to contain 3600 Years. Alorus 1 is ſaid to have a ten 


§ arts, 


e be grown a Part —— 1 


101 


boo Years," We fee: how they trad in the 
durſt not alter the very Method of their 


mouſly magnified each Article of Imitation. 


x Hev next tobe the Flood, * which he'relates with many Parallel Circum- 


Moſes. had reported it. XAixuthrus was warned of its Approach 


fe gnjoined;him to write down Memoirs relating to the Begin- 
ding, of and End of all Things; and to conceal the Writing under 
Er in Hebopolis: near Sippara; then be was to build a Ship, with 
their wonted Amplifications, two Furlongs in Breadth, and five in Length, 
to lay up neceſſary Proviſions, and go into it with his Family, Relations and 
Friends, and all, Kinds of Land- Animals, and ſhut himſelf up. Some Time 
after, when the Waters were abated; he ſent out ſeveral Fowls, which find- 
ing no Food, nor;Reſting; Place, returned to him again. A few Days after he 


the Earth was ſufficiently draine 5 and made a Window in the Veſſel, and 
finding it had reſted on a Mountain, he came forth with his Wife, his Daugh- 
ter, ind the Pilot. And havin paid Adoration to the Earth, raiſed an Al- 
tar and ſacrificed to the Gods, T and they that were with bim diſappeared. 
They who ſtayed in the Ship, finding < wi did not return, went out in Search 


Babylon to dig up the Memoirs there .depofited. ——Theſe are the principal 
Pagan Monuments of Antiquity, which I have thus ſtated and compared 
with Moſes. From all which. it will appear, that we have no regular Hiſtory 
ol the moſt ancient Times, but what muſt be eſteemed abſolute Fiction; or 
may be accounted for, as derived, from Moſes. And that, conſidering the 


ceived by other Nations from the Hebrews: who were in firſt Poſſeſſion of 
this Art of Alphabetical Writing, all may be admitted without any Strain of 


Argument, or making any unnatural or  improbeble ä or any 
precarious en 
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C H AP. XIV. 
of te real Ania of Gentile E. 2 among the 8 


H AVE, in 1 former Part of this Work, endeavoured to make out 
the Probability that there could be no Records before the Days of Moſes, 


in any Country in the World. And I think I have proved that there were 
none in Aſyria, Egypt, Phænicia, or Chaldza, which any of their ancient 


Authors 


Vol. II. = U 
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ſent out others, who. returned with Bits of Mud in their Claws. The third 
Time he ſet-them go, they returned no more. From this he concluded that 


of them, but in yain ; only they heard this Voice: Xixuthrus for his Piety is 
tranſlated to Heaven, and ranked amongſt the Gods, with thoſe that were 
with him. The Voice further exhorted them to be religious, and repair to 


Age when Letters were revealed Ao him, and the Time of their being re- 


2 5 vj _ 
Auth 


8 ors conſulted before mes of 92 L 4 ob 7 ITY — — 'n err rc Ws. 
to ſhew that there were no Antiquities of 'Greeve,” any more thin other Pagan 
Nations, before thoſe Times. If the former Allegations are not diſallowed 
_ "this concerning the Antiquities of Greece will be eaſily admitted. Since not 
_. only their own Herodotus, but many other Writers among Jetus and Chr;. 
| Hia, as oſehut and the mom learned of the' Chriſtie Fathers avow th 
| Recency of the Greeks, and that they derived all their Arts and Sciences from 
the Barbarians *—But, as I think, however contrary to the comtbn Opinion, 
that the Greeks were among the firſt Heathen Nations in the Knowledpe of 
_ "Writing; fince, by the Confeſſion of all Antiquity, as Herodotus, and Yoſe- 
pus himſelf, Cadmus brought them into Greece. +. 80 their regular Hiſtory, 
which was properly Greek Antiquity, beginneth as ſoon as that of any Pagan 
Nation. Beſides; it is not obſcured, or embarraſſed, with high fabulous An- 
tiquities, like the Afyrians and Egyptians. They were not à People long be. 
fore the Arrival of Cadmus. Wherefore, they readily owned an hidden un- 


1" 


= 


known Time, and a Mythic one, as well as the Hiforic one. 
We have, in the preceding Part, ſynchronized all the Events, in which 
any other Nation is concerned, with the Hebrews, from the Books of the 
Old Teftament ; and have ſhewn that the World might have had ſich x 
Degree of Knowledge as we have deſcribed : That it cnld be clear to the 
Time of the — Diſperſion: That it would gradually become more ob- 
ſcure, as Tradition removed to a greater Diſtance from the Spring Head, i. 
Noab's Inſtructions: That at laſt, it would be ſunk almoſt to an evaneſcent 
State, about the Time when Writing was diſcovered : That, when ancient 
Knowledge was reduced to that State, the Benevolence of the Deity7 
was magnified, in imparting Letters to the World, by the Hand of M/; 
which, in due Seaſon, came to the more general Knowledge of Mankind, 
about the Age of Solomon. But I do not pretend to derive this Account from 
any ancient Pagan Writer; as if any one had deſcribed thoſe Changes in their 
Knowledge from Age to Age: But I infer them, from what would ſeem to 
be unavoidable in the Nature of "Things, if they had ſuch Informations from 
Adam and Noah, and had no better Method of recording them than verbal 
Tradition, till the Days of Moſes ———But, in this Second Part, I ſhall at- 
tempt to carry on my Calculations of Time zpwards, from any given Time, 
ſuppoſe from the Birtb of Chriſt, in any Synchroniſms required in preceding 
Time. And I hope to ſhew that all the Pagan Hiſtory will ſo nearly accom- 
modate and correſpond with the Times of David or Solomon, that there will 
appear no Probability of any ancient Story of Paganiſm, going much higher 
than that Age; and hereby this latter Part will greatly confirm many of the 
Argumentations in the former Part. — — 

I freely own the Great Sir aac Newton, in his immortal Work of Chrono- 
logy, has laid the Foundation of my Scheme. I have, as a meaner 3 
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* Tatian, contra Grac. ad Initium. + Herodot. Lib. V. c. 58. 


muſt do; on giganti Steps Arade be 
| over — 2 as * did many yon rey: Demonſtrations in his Principia. 

But yet I think, in the Times before Sir Iſaac. dates his Work, I have been ſo 
45 as to hit on ſeveral Things, which may clear the Way, and be an 
eaſier Introduction to his Scheme; which will make the whole Series of the” 
Line of Fime natural . en from the 6 ging ; as he had made it 
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HERE is one e Petiod, "ow which I hall ee to ſettle the 
Connection betwixt Sacred and Profane Hiſtory ; and from which we 
may 5 addy calculate the Continuation of the, Line of Time, from the latter 
Ages, which are unqueſtionably. Hiſteric, upwards thro” the remoter Apes of 
Paganiſm, which were more perplexed and obſcure z by clear and diſtinct 
Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Records, which reach up to the Creation. 
Theſe Records bring the Line of Time regularly down from Adam to Noah, 
in whoſe Days the General Deluge happened, Gen. v. from the Deluge to 
Abraham's going into Canaan, Gen. xi. compared with Gen. xi. 4. from 
thence to the Exodus or Egreſſion out of Egypt, Gen. xv. 13. compared with 
Exod. xii, 40. from the Exadus to the Building of the Temple, 1 Kings vi. 1. 
and from thence to the Deſtruction of the Temple and the Grand Captivity; 
and from thence to the End of the Captivity and the Reign of Cyrus over 
Babylon, as appears diſtinctly in the ſtory of the Feuiſb Monarchy from its 
Riſe to its Fall, in the Books of Kings and Chronicles. 
The Point 1 fix upon, in the Heathen Hiſtory, for the determining of i its 
Connection with Sacred Hiſtory, is the Ever-memorable War of LeoniDas, 
the Spartan Hero, with Xerxes the Perfan Monarch, at Thermopyle ; where 
he gloriouſly fell, a Sacrifice to his Country's Safety. Xerxes, the Invader of 
Greece, was the third in Succeſſion from that Cyrus, who delivered the Fews 
from the 70 Vears Captivity. This Action at Wermopylæ was a very me- 
morable Period in Greek Hiſtory ; ; and no doubt was related by them in all 
its Circumſtances : ; among which, his Deſcent would not be thought incon- 
ſderable; ſince the Oracle marked out particularly a Deſcendant of Hercules 
for this zlotious; fatal AQtion.*' This Hero, the great Leonidas, has been 
Celebrated by the Greek Hiſtorians, as the greateſt among other great Men, 
for many Ages. But at laſt, he has had the Happineſs of his Poet, as Pelian 
Achilles had before him; to reſtore his Name to more familiar Memory, and 
Uluſtrate 3 it with the Graces of Verſe. Hereby he. is not a (nl rendered till 
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F Herodet Lib, VII. cap 220. 
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two of the moſt moving Scen 


ae Cailiarly the. Al ende 1 m f Pariet Mavens and 
Stateſmen, in more 
Applauſe. No doubt many of the ſofter. Sex in Britin, ſinoe Mr. Pry, 
tranſlated Homer, and Mr. Glover wrote his Leonidas,” durerbeen often ſmote 
with all the decent Tenderneſs of generous and virtuous Puſſions in Peruſing 

es that ever adorned pang gh Hedor taking 
Leave of Andromacbe in Homer, and our ſelf- devoted Herbs Fatewel to his 
Queen and Children in Leonidas. This is a Poem properly. Heroic, as it ce- 
lebrates the nobleſt of all Paſſions ; à diſintereſted, public Spirit and Loye of 
Country; a Subject far nobler than the Anger of the formidable. Achilles, the 
Regal Pride of Agamemnon, the faithleſs Beauty of Helend, or the ſtrolling 
Ambion or Avarice of Mineas, This Poem is warthy to have its Birth-place 


in Great Britain, the Land of ne and where kindred NEW Na be 
rum to reign and prevail. 


From this memorable Period (as I have aid). 1 l to ſottle this Can. 


nection between Sacred and Profane Chronology. And, tho' I am ſenſible it 


is a much later one, than our Chronologers have commonly fixed for their Syn. 


| chroniſms, yet I apprehend it much the moſt clear, — and com- 
plete. And, if we muſt, in aſcending upwards in the Line of Time; be forced to 
ſtop ſhort of what Men of great Learning have commonly thought they 
could go, in Pagan Antiquity ; I can only ap that it is to Poco Teſtimo- 
nies 1 appeal, and to the common Courſe of Nature, for the Explitation of 
thoſe Teſtimonies. If they had no more Names in Succeſſion to give us, 
we may, with the Great Neon, conclude that thoſe Succeſſions, in a na- 
tural Courſe, would but laſt about ſuch a Time; whoever it was, who foilt- 
ed in unnatural Numbers ; either from Ignorance, or the old Diſcaſe of af- 
. * in een out of anne 8 
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3 Os the Genealogy from Leder- 70 Hercu les. 


\ F 70 Years Captivity of the Fews, both from Ptolemy's Canon, and other 
Teſtimonies of the beſt Greek Writers. And we can as —— calculate the 


Diſtance from Xerxes to Nebuchadnezzar, who was about contemporary 
with Jechoniab the Grandſon of Fofiah, backward to David, from the 


Jewiſh ſacred Books. And, as Leonidas was contemporary with Nerxe, 


We can as eaſily compute, by Generations in the Spartan Line, parallel to 


Generations in the Fewiſh Line, not only how diſtant L was from 


Lelex, but what Age in the Jeuiſb Succeſſion was parallel, or:contemporaly 


with the Age of Lelex in the Greek Succeſſion. In the ſame Manner, we 


my 


public Life; but alſo the 2 Ne; Virgin, 8 


E may eaſily calculate the Diſtance FN A to Grus, * ended the 
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chroniſms in that Succeſſion, 3 oy Liſt of their maſt 2 5 
Writer, -\Heroditas, teQtificd. by fie maſterly- Sagacity'of Sir Jae Neuron, 
without the Fables of Manerlu, or the later Tales which Diadoris Siculus re- 
ceived from the Egyptian Prieſts of his Age. I ſhall alfo,- howtver-laborious 

it may be, ſynchronize the other Succeflions of the principal Families of 
Greece, with that of Sparta, that our Computation may appear the more 


unexceptionable. But onal; here” _ for — Tables, L 
make uſe of @ few Marks, ſuch ab theſe: * 


1 Fo, oo as Lacedemon a+: Sparta, wh 
 Contempor. ary, as Acriſius =. Fans = Anyelai.. 


This Note expreſſes Brothers and Siſters of the fame. Family; 6 or thoſe 
who were conterpporary, tho' of different Families. 7 | 


The cee of the, Spartans and aue from Lela. 
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All theſe Deſbentꝭ c on Both Sides are ſet down dlm to en by the 
eldeſt Chronologer of Greece. [ Apollods rus Athen, Lib. III. cap. 10. Sect. 4.] 
But in Pauſanids, Argalus is inſerted after Amyclas. [Ppuſan. Laconic. cap. 1. 
Tho' he ſeems to be taken for the eldeſt Son of 4mycias, and Brother of his 
Succeſſor Cynortas, . So that it doth not lengthen the Succeflion' We Genera- 
tion, tho” it augments the Number of their Kings. — 

On this Genealogy I muſt make theſe Obſervations. We. 

I, That Eurotas was the Son of Lelex, and Father of Sparta. Not Myles, 
as Pauſanias ſays, ¶ Laconic. cap. I.] who is more general ly ly followed ; for no 
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All theſe laſt plainly appear to have been i in the Age of Trey; and, accord 
ing to Homer, they were all there. 8 5 

. 4. But the great Difficulty in this Capital Part of the Greek nears in 

the Deſcent of the Hercultan Family, occurs in theſe two irreconeileable Lines 

of Succeſſion, that of Eurydice and her Huſband Acriſus, down to Hercules, 


This will appear very obviouſly, by only cafting our Eye on the following 
Genealogies : Namely, ORD 


on ar 


'The Line of EuRYDICE compared with the Land of Aeklsrus. 
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Now theſe Accounts cannot Both of them be true. For how ſhould Eu- 
rydice be contemporary with her Huſband's Twin-Brother, Prætus; and 
with her own Brother Amyclas; as appears by the parallel Generations of each 
of them down to the Trojan War ? and her Huſband Acriſus be Six Genera- 
tions, or Ten Generations younger than ſhe? Either Acriſius, or his Queen 
Eurydice, muſt be mifplaced many Generations; ſhe too high, or he too 
w. And, that he was placed too l will be demonſtrably evident from 
ſeveral Synchroniſms in this Story, even in Apollodorus himſelf.“ For he tells 
us, that Æbalus, or Perieres, the Sons of Cynortas, of the Spartan Line, 
married Gorgophone the Daughter of Perſeus the Argive, i. e. he had a Daugh- = 
ter married about ten Generations before himſelf was born, according to the = 
— which has been, almoſt conſtantly, the received Scheme, in Acri- 
P 2 Tn N 
Again; Hercules is univerſally allowed to be an Argonaut, and a Contem- 
porary with Caſtor and Pollux, the Sons of Tyndareus, who were alſo in that 


Expedition. 
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nauis e be abſolutely: W Fa lation of Aer iu De 
ſcent, whether from the 6 'or the pd 5 18 clear and intell;. 
gible, ſuppoſing him to be copternpority 8 Wi che Dt 
of Lacedemon + Spurtu, and bis own” = ö 
Amyclas, for then all. th | e er dhe 


coincide. | * 
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: 
nero, rite Dau We, of Fans erke 3 Phocis and” Was a 1 of 4 WF. 
Colony of Argives t nther, where he bl uin Abas ; as the Phetians' p poſitively 4 
aſſert. 4 1 apprehend therefore, that, as Abas Was the Father of Acriſus 1 
and Pratus, and as this Abas the S0 of Danaus was gone from Argos, he 4 
could not be Father of this Aeriſs And again, as Acrifius and Perſeus Y. 
were Kings within the ＋ erritories 42 Argos, the ancient Chronologers made 1 
this Miſtake, parily ôut of Ignotance, and partly from that abſurd, but al- £ 
moſt univerſal Taſte, of amplifyipg their National Antiquities : And it was 
ſtill the more likely! in Danaus's Houſe, o was himfelf an Knien, a Ne 
tioh moſt notorious for this Affectationn | 
6. Danaus came from Rhodes to Argos. And as the Rhodian were origh- 
nally a Colony of Argives, who came with Phorbas and Telchines from the 
. Peloponneſus, fo they would be like to know that Inachuss Male-Line was | 
extinct in Pyranthus ;, and that Perſeus, the moſt popular Hero of that Age, 
who had divided or uſurped the Kingdom, was lately dead. This might in- d 
duce them to encourage Danaus to make Pretenſions, as he was a Deſcen- 
dant of Hachus, by his Daughter J. And further, they might not like his 1 
Company at-Rhodes. Now, if he deſcended from the firſt To, his Argive t 
Deſcent would: be well known, being but a recent Thing; and 2 micht en- A 
courage him to aſpire after that Succeſſion. But, if he was deſcended from 
the- ſecond To, he would be twelve Generations. from Inachus, and therefore | 
would: have little Pretenfions from fo remote a Conſanguinity. + | 
7. Again; Perſeus's Son Gelanor was expelled by Danaus, that is, bis 
E Mey: oy in the fixth Generation. was expelled by Danaus himſelf, which 
is another * unanſwerable Aeta, e to the common Courſe of 
Nature. 
8. Archander ind Arcbetiles the Sons of Acheu, two you ng Princes of the. 
Athenian Royal Family, came to Argos, and married two of the Daughters 
of Danaus, Automates and Scæas. And they appear to have grown confider- | 
able at Argos, becauſe the People of that Territory were called after them, 
Achei or Achivi, as they were called after Danaus, Danai; and probably, 


r Danaus $ Death, they might reign ; and not his own Son bes. = 
We 
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. ' I have been more punctually eateſul tg determine thaitcur Deſcent! i the 
uſe there is ſo it's Difference in the Age cf Aeriſus 


Line of Hercules, be 
and Eurydice, the Joim-Parents af Danac. And, as I hate fred on the 
Houſe of Lelex; 'thro! Heroes to ae Kanter as the bleareſt Con- 
nection of Sacred with Profant Hiſtory, it was neceſſary: to „bens T dearass 
poſſible in determining. che Aga-0f Wels aontroverted Perſons, Aer gur and 
Eurydice, who ate yet in all Liſts,/reckontd to be the Joint-Anceſtorsof the 

celebrated, Herculean Race. And I hope I have made it gut, to abundant 8a- 
tisfaction, that Eurydice's Line is the genuine vity; and that Aarifius 

muſt deſcend 75 — another Abas, not de Gand 5 Daus 8 eee 
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JNAC Hg US is en; thought to be among the eldeſt Planters of Greece, 

of which they have any Megtion in Pagan Hiſtory. And I ſhall next en- 
deavour to extricate this Line from the Embarraſſment thrown upon it, partly 
by coined Numbers of Years, as to the Reigns of their Kings; part 1 
miſtaking the Succeſſors Relations to their Predeceſſor vrhether they 1 
their Sons or Brothers, or other Relations ; ; and pity oy om Hing all their 
Antiquity out of Vanity. ; 0352 but JT 

I ſhall lay down three Liſts. aft 7 * the 8 W x l M + 

1. That of Caftor, whom E. ebius 21 2. "Apolbdirus. And, 

; Pauſanias. 


I. Caſtor's Liſt of the Kings of Argos. 
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I Apolledorus quotes apt, »Y 8b ich of HI y of Narhurs Line, particularly Jo being 
turned into a Cow, hi mei that Apis ſet himſelf to the Paſtoral Life, and ſhe ſought 
M ” quired after him in my Parts, after he left the Court of Egypt, She is ſaid to travel fo 
much, as they had not then Letters in a0 rid: "£4 Li © 


Vea and Ser een Would een 50 | | 8696), When he was © 
eld as to have 50 Daughters martia 88 el bi cafe bY Rhodes: hee 
'Circhmſtaiiees? are! irviig 1 ieodinde ofs e that! theſe! Nümbei ure 
greatly augmented above the Tru ke! FR 167% 1000 ne 
2. As wr reckon'by Generations,! A ; he 

by: the Order of e W ware * be wich 6 lng 
thaw in later Ages; 


4 reigned 60. Years. -* Ordinarily; If the Fathers had their Firt-both. at 30 Years 
2 their Age, and lised to 100, their 80ns muüſt be 70 before they degun to 
„and fo would, in the ordinary Coutſe of Nats, have a Reign of but 
30 Vram And his cannot be, in the common Courſe, much different, in 
the Length of Reigns, from later Ages ; where they have theit”Pirſt-bor 
about 25, and live till 70. For then the Son, in the common Courſe of Na- 
ture, muſt be 45 when he begins to reign, and may expect to reign about 
2 5 or 30 Years, according toy that common Courſe. 


The er en . is Apollodorys, whoſe Liſe follows. 
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their Seniority, ſome Difference may ariſe) er muſt be adj: rofted! y 
probable Conjectures; ; by gathering other, Piece; 


Conſiſteney with. SHE, Succeliona; ny an ot of their e and 
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ies of | 1 it Criafus ood. 


1. They all agree well Sogn 


 Phyraſus; the Sons of Argus: ; and then a Daence and Confuſion be- 


inneth. - 
iS 2 tay bag a Da ughter, named  Celithes, w who v was s the firſt Prieſteſs 


us, 
> 3 
1 

x #4 25 g * 8 % 3 \ 4! a7 


ths Tetchines teria d bis 1 Naa thipketh, Fx 1 "And, 
probably, his Family ſettled there in Succeſſion after him. They were not, 


therefore, on the Spot, at the Death of Fyranthus, to put in their Claim to 


the Crown of 8 Again; Pauſanias mentions a Diviſion of the King- 


dom, or Territories, of Argos, by Acrifius and Prætus; which muſt be about b 
dhe Time of the Death of Pyranthus, eee 0 the — Oe 


of EuRypics's Line. 
4. Pyranthus, Criaſus and Phyraſus were all Sons of Argus; "and they: are 


all repreſented as dying without Sons. I think them, therefore, to be only 
different Names for the ſame Prince. He ſeems to have reigned: long; and 
when he died, having no Male-lflue, this might create ſome Confuſion about as 


the Soeren the Male-Line of Inachus at Argos failing in him. 


5. Jaſus, who is ſaid by Apollodbrus to be his Brother, might be dead be: 
fore him; Agenor, the Son of Faſus, might not aſpire to the Crown, for 


he is in no Liſt of the Argive Kings, But Agenor's Son, Crotepus, might lay 


in his Claim, and Pw or! as to ſome Part, and for ſome Time. For Conan 
lays expreſly, that Crotopus was required by the Oracle to abdicate the King- 
dom, for the Murder of his Daughter, got with Child by Apollo. _ 


1244 
FS 


6. Perſeus might be about the Age of Agenor, and his Grandfather, Aeri- 
ſus, might be in the Courſe of Nature, ſomething younger than Pyranthus. 


For he might have Danae, when he was 24; and ſhe have Perſeus, when 
ſhe was 16, ſo that Acrifius might be 60, when Perſeus was come to Man's 


Eſtate. And then, on Pyrgnthuss Death, the Experience of ſo potent a Man 


as Acriſius; or the Bravery of the young Hero, Perſeus, might diſcourage 


Agenor from making any Puſh for the Succeſſion againſt ſuch powerful Com- 


petitors. 


But Crotopus, a Prince of higher Spirit, in vigorous Age, might 
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Thus me Deſcent is very clear to the failing of: een 


in Pyranthus ; and the Cefn of Acrifius and Prætus is Hot! 'unnaturally 
accounted: Tor; which makes the Courſe of the Succeſſion: down to 


Dunaus from Perſtus, Here is no Room for many Kings, 'amed by Caſtor 


and Pauſanias, ſuch as Faſus, Phorbas, Triopas. 

7. Tb will be very conſiſtent wich Apollodoru «Relation of the 1 
an e lampus and Bias into a Part of the Arzive King dom!;"\betoi 

to Pratus's Line. Which was procured by N. 


eltmpus] 'as a Reward fe 
Curingithe give Women of a Peſtilential Madneſs. E. 


Election of Danaus, and the Expulſion of Helas Son of Perſeus or Gelanir, t 
For Perſeus had Scheneius his eldeſt. Son'; ZAlcæus, who married into Thebes 
and reſided there, and Helas, who (I think) was alſo called Helanor, which 


might be eaſily changed into Gelanor, the Rival of Danaus. But, whether 


this Gelanor, whom Danaus overcame in the Election, thro! the Superſtition 
of the People, || was this Son of Perſeus or not, yet he muſt have been con- 


temporary with the Sons of Perſeus. And that Perſeus was older than Da. 
naus; will appear from. this; that he fought with Bacchus = Danaus, when 


Bacchus was returning from his great Eaftern Expedition; and, about the 
Time that he took 4riadne from Theſeris. 0 Now Danaus, 0 was younger 
Brother of Bacchus, did not fly from Epgypr, till about, or juſt before the 
Neturn of his Conquering Brother Bacchus, whom in his Abſence he bad en- 
deavoured to ſupplant, and whom he had exaſperated i in the higheſt Manner, 
by: murdering his Sons, to whom he had married his Daughters. Again; 


Perſeus fought with Bacchus about that Time when Ariadne was taken from 


Theſeus. Now the Length of chis Time may be thus computed; Hercules, 
the Great Grandſon of Perſeus, was an Argonaut; the Sons of Bacchus by 
Ariadne were Argonauts; and the I: of Daneus, Nauplius, &c. were 
Argonauts. So that, by all theſe Calculations, it will appear, that Danaus 
muſt have been not quite ſo old as Perſeus ; and muſt therefore have come 


to ber” 8 about the 1 when Perſeus s Sons Ne "Fits clears the Argiv! 


 Succefhon 
4 Pauſan. Corinth. cap. 16. Aballed, Lib. IL. C. 4. Sect. 

4+ Aholled. Lib. II. cap. 2. Sect. 2. 

| t Apollod. Lib. II. c. 4. Set. 5. 7 

| This Superſtition appeared by n 3 2 Wolf came out upon an Herd of Cattle 
which were feeding in the neighbouring Meadows, and attacked and ſtew'a Bull which was the 
Maſter of the Herd; this was on the Day of Election; and the People interpreted this Event to 
ſignify “ that the Foreigner, whom they thought to be repreſented by the olf, ſhould "ow" 
come the native Competitor, Tepreſented by the Bull, which was a domeſtic Animal. 


8. The Sücbeffon will be intelligible from Perſeus and * b 
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guecr on! TIES? erwiſd _ inextricable Difficulties; and-inakes' the! Groth 
ee content Thin | which is rue of Auachroniſm and 
ru proceeds 1 Succeſſion 01 

88 n wiel the Line of Þ to 

Ks e unleſs. they: are con- 


from my Forte thro! viſe and Prætus, immediately. 35 theſe 
two Princes were of another Houſe, not related to Inachus. nd ix 
bable that Apallaabrut continhed- the Line of: Inachits to- Horeulir; 5" beat be 
ene eee was A aro: in; * U inert 
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Hol. LE RU Us. is 60 by ws arts the molt ancient V Writer! ts men- 

tions him, to have 55 Brother of Phoronens, and both Sons of IN ACHUS. 

This err ſeems, therefore, 088" en to fall, 0 under our Conſi- 
| deration. 

1. Agialeus, the Son of Seats; was the fiſt King of this Ville Territory: 
after whom it was. natned Ag alem. But he died childleſs, * as Apolladorus 
ſays. But Pauſanias ſays he Fade Son Europs, who had another Son Telchin,. 
from whom ſprang Apis, the Anceſtors of a Eine of incredible Length. + 
2. Europs was choſen his Succeſſor, who, as Pauſanias tells us, was his 
Son. But the ſame Pauſanias ſays, that Pbornneus had a Son named Europs. . 
It ſeems probable that Euxors did not reliſh the preferring of his Baſtard 
Argus, before himfelf ; but being forced to yield to the ; imaginary Fupiter”s 
Progeny, the firſi-born Son of that Celeſtial Adulterer, (for Niobe was the 
firft Mortal whom Jupiter debauched.) Europs, upon his Uncle's Death, as 
being the neareſt. Relation, made Pretenſions 5 that Inheritance. And in 

this he ſucceeded, tho diſappointed at Argos. 
3. Telchin, whoſe Deſcent is unknown, oppoſed Europs, and ſucceeded 
him, or rather expelled him. But it cannot be ſuppoſed but that both the 
Competitors and Rivals for Power, muſt each of them have had Partifans in 
the Infant-State, which would make Room for new Pretenders ; and it is 
Probable, as we hear of him no more, that Europs fell in the Struggle. wt 
4. Apis, Son of To, and Grandſon of IxAchus, who, though of the 
Argive Royal Family by his. Mother, yet was not Heir to the Egyptian 
Throne; and perhaps = in high Eſteem in Egypt, conſidering how his 
Mother was brought to Egypti, might paſs over to Argos, in Pheroneus's 
Reign, and live peaceably there, and grow rich in Cattle. But, upon Pho- 
roneus's Death, he: might rather incline to Europs than Argus the Baſtard. 
And, tho ures did = ſucceed, yet it ng be well enough known _ 
arty 


© Apolled, Lid II. c. 1. p. 67. Þ Pauſan, p. 123 Edit, lun 7 Pauſan. p 7 5 


tle 


t to 
el 


8 — a 
enen n 
_vaturally\;pu 100d. Lt 
on-the Father's Side 5 his: Hdred ton en 6 Egypt, upon 
ambitious Projects. 92 his Friend, being. either dead, 9 be by 
Telchines, Apis determined to make Head againſt him, and ſucce 
a5 0 oblige the Telchinei NE e 15 ien n þ1 e L on 
F. But, as I obſerved, there müght iniot bela Friendchip be Ap 
; the Family of Angus; and\therefote;Plonbas; a:fiery;,young/ Vase might 
join the Fortunes of the Telchines ; : and, as they were defeated; might take 
his Fate with them in their Flight to Rhodes, Thus Phorbas, as I have ſaid, 


would be out of the Way, to put in bis Clatm at Argos, upon Pyranthus's 


Death. He would ſcarce, come back to 


ake Intereſt there, where he was 
become a Stranger by lon Abſence; ner 


uld his 'Son Triopas, born per- 


| haps at Rhodes, be like to contend with We a potent Neighbour, who 
had long reſided in the Country, and might be grown 1 Dy his own 


Wealth, and his Alliance with the Houſe of Sparta. 
6. This Ap Is (or Epaphus, or Epopeus, being but end Names for 


the ſame Prince) was no other than the Son of To. And this would bea 


very natural Pretenſſon for him, who was Nephew to Egialeus, to aim at, 
as to obtain his Uncle's Territories, tho? they had been uſurped by a Stran- 
And this Apis would be of a proper Age for this Pretenſion to Sicyonia. 


Fo or, if E was among the youngeſt Children of Inachus, then the auld be 


about the Age of Niobe; as may appear thus: 
n ee : 


| Phoroneus = — Eg jaleus. 
- Niche = =  Europs = = Telchin, Y 
7 1 1 8 f Telchin expelled him. 


© Apis expelled Telchin. 


Buy all this it is plain that this Apis | in the Sicyonian Liſt, was the s Son of b 
in the Argive Lift, And as Herodotus & tells us, that I was ſeduced aboard 
a Ship to look at their Wares, and was by this Stratagem ſtole away by ſome 
Merchants, and carried into Eg yt: This might be in Phoroneus's Reign, ra- 


ther than in that of Hacbus's, Mu Commerce might be further advanced 


in Argos. But yet, it maſt have been while ſhe was young and beautiful, 
and ſo be more likely to be taken in as a Miſtreſs, or one of the Wives of the 
Egyprian Monarch. Hence will ariſe ſome Conſiſtency in the old Stories of 

Egypt and Greece, concerning Apis and his high Deſcent. 

7. Apis, or Epapbus, when he was ſettled in Peace on his Anceſtor's Throne; 


and, "ay other nen, was grown ck became lioentious and wanton 
| in 


2 Hered, Clio. cap I. 
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in that high Power. He ſtole away and debauched Antiope, a Perſon of * Y 
Diſtinction in Thebes. This publick Injury brought upon him a War with 
ebes, the Father of the young Princeſs. And this was 


Mereus, Regent of Thebe ither 
the firſt War in the Kingdom; as Panſanius ſaysis Bat the King is called 
Epopeus, who ſtole Antiqpe, und tho be afterwards conquered Ny#eus in 


* 


Battle, yet he died not long after of his Wounds. - 
8. After the Death of Epopeus, or Ap fs, Lamedon ſucdeeded him. But had, 
ſoon after, a War with Archander and Archetiles the Acbæans; and he invited 
Sicyon from Attica, as an Auxiliary in it, and gave him Xeuxippe his Daugh- 
ter to Wife; which Alliance be promiiſed- him om the Invitation to the War. 
9. Tho' there appears much Confuſion in the Sicyonian Affairs, as to the 
Deſcents; yet Puuſunias mentions) ſome diſhonourable Conduct in that Ppo- 
peus, Who Was the 80n of Albeus the Son of Hellus, or the Sun at Corinth, 
which drove his Som Marathon into the Maritime Coaſt of Attica with a Co- 
tony." But, upon hearing of bis Father Epopeuss Death, he returned to the 
Pelaponneſus ; und having divided bis Fetritories betwixt his Sons, he went 
back to Hrrica. Now. Marathon, Son of Epopeus of Corinth was, I think, 
the ſame Perſon with Mar uibo the gon of Eßopeus at Sicyon, who is there ſaid 
to have a Son Sicyon. This Injury of Epopeus at Corinth, was the fame Action 
with the Rape of Antiopo at Sicyon, which diſguſted his Son Marathon ; the 
Son muſt have been therefore at Man's Eſtate, and Epopeus be pretty old, 


when Mararbon went off in Diſguſt, at this new Ravourite Miſtreſs being 
E26 N 982.1 Had A lian & afar ant 201 
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Ceeraps;came; among the firſt Flagters dt Grasce, of which they; have any 
Kaewbd geeig- their on Mithowy. He, came imo Attica, zuherg Aalen! wa 


without Male-Iflue, ke was ſucceeded by Cnnaus, 3. potent and wealthy 
Attican He was expelled by Auplgckien, Son of Niutalion, Brother 0 
 Hellenus, who bad. married his DaaghterCrewae, And. Auplyeftom was bim 


> 


from Vulcan is very ſtrangely told by.&polbdoras. ... 


1. Upon this. Succeſſion, ye may-abſerye that Ga and ud 
Reigns were both tetminated by Expulbons, . And, tho We have not clear 
Accounts how long they ſeverally reigned;. { 55 it was not probably very long. 
The firſt was a Family Rebellion, of the Son againſt bis Fotherzin-Law. 
And it is very likely, nee Cranaus was a Native, that the Inhabitants would 


their own Countryman. Con ſpiracies wou 
And ſome ſay that Erectheus, * tian, e to Greece in a Time of 
Scarcity, ingratiated Himlelf b 1 e A cenBd Me IM portation of Corn. 
Hie might alſo be of the 5 of the ancient Cen, which might more re- 
commend him to the Colony ſettled in Attica. For his eldęſt Son rer 
2. The Succeſſor to 75 is called by Plato, ERF RTR Bus, a 


ſuch ſucceſſive Reigns as Ericbehonius and Pandion, betwixt Ampby@ion and 
Erecbthen if the other; Het obe HoGoryby admitted. 30 Ereftheus had thek 


0 Children; Crouja——Cecr 
think, the eldeft ; becauſe 


ſhe had a Son Ton, who was old endugh to be Ge- 


Death. Again; ſhe married Xuthus, "who was cent e the eldeſt 
Ages in Greece. Thus is her Deſeenit: . l 2 [FT e 


N 17 Ws 1161 


| 13 £ 11 W491. 121 315 11 27 [:1 eff | 
1s  Apollodor. Lib. III. 88 13. Sect. 3. P. 228. Edit Gale. + Apolled. ibid. ly he Attic 
cap. 2. || Prid. Notæ Hiſtoric. ad Marm. 182, Epoch. 12. N Cron. p. 140. wy a 

| ind. Lib. I. ** Hpvl. Lib. III. c. 3 | 
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a prineipal Man among the Natives, and married his Daughter. Bot dying 


Oo” aw „ 


ſelf expelled hy Erichthonius, who had ne mortal Father's . y Deſcent 
eben 


reſent the Behaviour of Amphyction à Stran gz againſt his Father- in-Law, 
ſoon be forming againſt him. 


not Erichrlonius; & and I ſhall now attempt to prove that there could be 


Ben Pandimn— Aton, and others. Frenſa v was, 1 


neral of the F orces in the Elenfinian War before Erectbeus his Grandfather's 
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Phoroneus —— Ceirop. 


| e hp [ 7 
Niobe — Deucalion = Cranaus. 


Argus Helen = Anplyction. 


Pyraſus Xuthus = olus — Erechtheus. OTIS. 


Creuſa + Xuthus. i\ 

Tn this ſhort Courſe of Sucoeſſions, there are two memorable Marriages, 
which ſynchronize the Houſes of Attica and Deucahon ; namely, Amphyc- 
tion + Cranae, and Xuthus + Creuſa. Anpbyction was Uncle to Xuthus, and 


might be about the ſame Age with Ere&heus, who expelled him; and he 
gave Creuſa in Marriage to Xuthus, who was Nephew of Amphy#iom. . 
3. If both theſe Marriages are true Hiſtory, and they are in all the Hiſto- 

nans, à then there could not poſſibly be theſe two Succeſſions, Erichtbonius 
and Pandion, betwixt Ampbyction and Ereftheus. For the firſt reigned 50, 
and the ſecond reigned 40 Vears; go Years therefore paſſed betwixt the Ex- 


pulſion of the Uncle and the Marriage of the Nephew. And Creuſa muft 
certainly have been too young for that-Alliance. He would have been about 


go Years old when he came to the Attican Court; and he came as a Refugee, 
rather than a Great Prince. 1 If ſhe was then about 20, it was a very un- 


natural Thing to ſuppoſe ſhe would accept of ſuch Propoſals from a fugitive 


Man of 90. And yet, again, he lived till after Ere&heus's Death; for his 


Sons, when they came to litigate the Succeſſion, made Xuthus the Judge 


| among them; and afterwards expelled him the Country of Attica, for ad- 


Judging the Kingdom to Cecrops the eldeſt.] And further; his own Son, 


In, by Creuſa, was old enough to be General of the Atbenian Forces before 
 Ereftheus's Death. So that Xuthus muſt have been about 140 Years old, 


when the Sons of Erechtbeus thought him ſufficient to decide this great Con- 
troverſy among them, as Competitors for the Crown. a 
The Abſurdity of this Marriage, Xuthus + Creuſa, when he was about go, 


and ſhe about 15 or 20; and the equally unnatural Age of Xuthus, when 


they thought him ſufficient to be appealed to, in that great Controverſy 
about the Succeſſion, are no leſs than Demonſtration, that there could not, 
in the Courſe of Nature, be two ſuch long Reigns betwixt Ampbyction and 


Erechtheus. It is very plain, that he could not be ad when he came to the 


Crown ; becauſe n, his Grandſon by that Marriage, which was celebrated 
after his Acceſſion, was old enough to be General in that Action where 
Vor. II. | = 1; Erectbeus 


0 Apoll Lib III c. 14. Pau. 5 | | | + F 
| Lib. III. c. 14. Pau/an, Lib, VII. c. 1. + Newt, Chron, p. 140. f Pauſan. Lib. 
VII. er, Pau ſan. ibid. — 
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J fell. * "And ag, he . 4 was not too 52 to Yo. ta War, any * 
mwamoore chan his Grandſeh 100 young for Cotnmand. hi 
3 We have here a noted Patt of the Athenian Story ry 3. ; and which is alſo in 6 
clear Synchroniſm with the great Houſe of Deucalion ; and in which all their Ge 
Authors agree, except Plato in Alcibiade, who calls the Succeſſor of An. 0 
plyction, ERECHTHEUS; Yet we mult venture to deny all their united th 
=_ MHenimonies relating to this Part of their Hiſtory ; tho! we are ſupported 7; 
= by no Authority, but common Senſe ; and we muſt rectify their Chronology m 
x and Hiſtory by THAT, from ſeveral Particulars. which they likewiſe a/l agree 1 
in. They all agree, that Amplyction was King of Atbens, after Cranaus; that 0 
two Reigns intervened betwixt him and Erechtheus ; ; and all, who mention bs 
the Length of thoſe two Reigns, ſay, that it was 50 + 40 Years=go; that 1 
Kubus was Hellen's Son, the Brother of Amphy#ton ; and that he married h 
Creuſa the Dau ghter of Erectbeus, the fourth, in Succeſſion inclufively. Now " 
theſe Partichlal cannot all be true; but yet all, that is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 0 
is, that one Name is miſcalled, namely, „ oh for Erectbeus, and two 
Reigns fabled by Athenian Vanity, to augment their Antiquity... And then n 
the whole Succeſſion will pretty well ſynchronize with the SN Great «a a 
lies of Greece, down to the Trojan War. Th A „ benni tae 1 
Argos. | | Sparta... Gee Attica. Ns ; 
= Ty Attzus, 

Phoroneuss | Eurotas. Cecrops. J 0 
Niobe. — . —— Sparta. Cranau s-  Daucation:- 1 
Argus. — Apis. - Eurydice. Anpbyction Hellen. y 
85 Pyrantbus. HDbia. Danae. Fe Kutbus. -4 
Perſeus. — Belus. Perſeus. Metion, = - - 89 8 Acheens.. t 

 Alcaus. — Danaus, Sthenelus. 1 = = - - - Archander.© 
Ampbytrion. «5 Jo let + goon Ut Wy ( 
Hercules. a 


I ſhall. now proceed to conſider the Soitableneſs of Sion 8. ner fot this _ 
chroniſm of Actions ; his being invited 4 Lamedon of Srcyonia the Succeſſor 
of Apis, or Epopeus Son of b. | 
1. We may ſuppoſe that Erechtbeus Gb expelled Amphyction, ind might 
not be many Years younger. He had ſeveral Children, of which I take Creuſe 
to be eldeſt; becauſe her Son Ion was old enough to be General in the laſt 
War of his Grandfather" $ Reign. Oe 8 Poſterity was thus: 


Cela = : Cecrops _ - Pondion = =  Metion and ſeveral others. 
T 1 
228 = Jon. Ages Sichen. 


| | Archander Theſts ITS 5 r 
= | 5 KAR SH 2. Cer 
— 3 p. 138. Pauſan. Lib. II. c. 14. 


«judged 0 * the che 75 Pandion was. 10 Wy Fi becaute 
his Line had the Crown of Artica. And in — * Tires, þ — 


Cerrops did not hold it long. Metion, therefore, might be the Pacer 2 | 


Son, And as either other Sons or Daughters might be born before! Him, 1 
ſuppoſe he might be ten or twelve Veats younger than Creiſa. She being 


the eldeſt, might be born in the 26th, of Erectheus; Cecrops in the 28th; 3 
dio in the zoth; and other Children might come between; ſo Nat Aerion | 


might be born in the 36th\Year of Ere&heus's Life. 
Creuſa mig ht have Achæus and En, her Twin-Sons, in che 16th. Vent of 
her Age, 1 the 41ſt of Erechtheus, And Ton might be a brave Officer 


in the Flower of his Age, in the Eleufinian War; * being of a military 
Temper, be very fit for Command 


General 1 in that Expedition. 


 Pauſanias gives this Account of theſe young Princes, that In in his Youth 
marched with an Army of Atticans to Helice, where he married the Heireſs, 


and got a good Fortin there; ſo that he was of an enterprifing Temper. 
Acbœus went towards Thef/aly to the Relations of his Father Autbus, which 


ſeems to have been after his Grandfather's Death, and the Expulſion of Xuthus 
by the Rival-Brothers of the Royal Family of Erechtheus. 


This, by the Bye, may intimate that Cecrops did not reign long; n nor Pan- 


dion after him at leaſt in Quiet. He was probably, as ſome ſay, driven to 
Megara by the Metionide, and ſtayed there, till he was reſtored by the Bra- 


very of his own Son, gens. All theſe Struggles of the Royal Family among 


themſelves, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to take up a coniiderable Time; for 


there might be near equal Strength in each Party. 

But now, if the Metionidæ were at laſt defeated by Pandion, cates the 
conduct of his Son gens, an Heir like to defend his own Succeſſion, as well 
as his Father's Throne: This furniſheth us with great Probabilities for clearing 
up theſe obſcure Hints of ſuch high Antiquity as to Sicyn. 

3. Sicyon, in all theſe Family Wars, would naturally have acquired a good 


Meaſute of military Experience; and would therefore be very like to be in- 


vited by Lamedon to his Aſſiſtance. Theſe were Qualifications proper for his 
Purpoſe. Sicyon himſelf, a Man of Spirit, Courage and High Birth, would 
not have an eaſy Situation in Attica, after the Defeat of his Family. As his 
military Experience and Bravery would recommend him as a proper Auxiliary 


to Lamedon ; ſo his Uneafineſs at Home would make the Invitation agree- 


able to himſelf, Beſides, Pauſanias tells us, that this Lamedon married an 
Athenian Lady, which might induce him further to turn his Thoughts that 
ay. We know not his own Lineage, ſo that he might perhaps have been 


potent Attican himſelf, and perſonally acquainted with Sicyon; and it may 


- 


2 be 


OMA der the o King then about 70. And 
he ſeems to have been of a mage. Genius, more 8 Erectbeus s own Sons; = 
which very probably was the Reaſon of that Choice of him to be Athenian 
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be a | Partifin of the/Fadtion of the Merian. Which may Account for an- 
= Circumſtance in this Relation, that up be inviting Rim to this Au. 
xiliary Service in the War, he « offered him in apps: e his Daugb. 
ter, and probably bis Heir. 
4. This War with Hrebander and Arthetiles the Sons of kbar, will fi 
vith the Genealogies in all the Families concerned. ' 
- \Greuſa might, in the Courſe of Nature, be born in Breehthmus's + - = 26th, 
en = Acheus, when ſhe was 16 + 26, would be born'in Erechtheus's 42d. 
 Archander born in Acheus s 25th Year, in Erechtheus's - = —== 6th 
 Metion being a younger Son, born in Erechtheus's ss - 26th, 
Sicyon born in Metion's 25th, would be about Bae -- - - biſt 
Now, by this Calculation, Sicyon would be about fix or ſeven Fears older 
17 that Archanger ; and ſo might be twelve or fifteen Years old * Erecbtbeuis 
a Death, when Archander might be about fix or nine. 1 
5. Cecrops, with ſome Difficulty, might reign for fore Years, oppaſ ten; 
and then Pandion, who ſucceeded, was greatly diſturbed, and, as Pauſanias 
fays, went to Megara for ſome Time, till at laſt, dy his Heroic Son /# geus 
he was eſtabliſhed on the Throne of Athens, If it might be about lier 
Years from the Death of Erectbeus to the final Defeat of the Metionidæ; then 
Sicyon might be about thirty, and Archander about twenty-three.” This moſt 
aptly falls in with the Courſe of Nature. Sicyon would be an Officer of 
good Experience; and Archander being an enterpriſing young Prince of high 
Birth, Spirit and nge, Rca be like, by Ambition, to be ſtimulated to 
daring Attempts. 
But ſtill, another Difficulty 3 is to be diſcuſſed, namely, how this War of 
Arcbander will ſynchronize with the Age of the Succeflor of Apis, the Son of 
P, the Daughter of Inachus. And the following Generations wh e it. 


Hnacbus. 1 — Adaæus. arts Re on 
Pboroncus. — Eurotas. Cecrops.— — Deucalim. 

| Nivbe, — 10. —— Sparta, — Cranaus. T 
Argus, — Apis. — Eurydice. Amplyction — — Helln, 


 Pyranthus, Lybia. — Danae, - Erechtheus — 
Perſeus. — Belus. Perſeus, - Metion = . + Xuthus. 
Gelanor, — Donau | Alcaus. = Sicyon — — leu. 

Dau ghters + — Archander. | 


is all Caſes, where there is nothing faid in Hiſtory apainſt it, we may ac- 
commodate what is ſaid, to the Courſe of Nature; to make thoſe Things 
which they do ſay, as near as may be, conſiſtent with each other. And 
here, as we know not by any Hiſtorians, how ſoon after his Coming to the 
Throne, Lamedon's War with Archander commenced. It might be _—_ 
cars 


* 


ten oe Süden it 1 be 155 ve will The 


may be accounted for ſeveral Ways, which are not contradifted by any ancient 


Hiſtorians, nor. inconſiſtent i in themſelves; _. 
It may be / in itſelf, and therefore we ſhall 1 now ſu ppoſe chat Trachu 
was one of the elagſ Leaders of the Colonies from Ep. 
He was about ten Years older than Lelex. . | 
Phoroneus was about ten Years older than Eurotas. 
Niobe Jo about ten Years older than Sparta. 
Apis was about ten Years older than Eurydice = Eren: 


Lybia about contemporary, one being a Female Deſcent, with Denar. 


Now, if Apis was about ten Years older than Ereftheus, he might die ten 
Years before him, and then Sicyon would be about twenty-five when Apis 
died; and by the ſame Reaſonin g Archander might be about nineteen at that 


Time. 
But, if theſe Chnjpctires as are not met! yet ill, as we know not by 


any ancient Hiſtorians, what Time Lamedon had been at Sicyonia, before 


Archander gave him any Diſturbance ; we may ſuppoſe it five or ten Years, 


as it will quadrate with other Circumſtances which they do relate. 
Hiſtorians fay that Archanger did invade him; and that Sicyon was called 
in to his Aſſiſtance, with Troops from Attica under his Command; and fur- 
ther, that Lamedon offered him his Davghter in Marriage, which he accepted, 
He was therefore younger than Lamedon, and then unmarried. But this. 


Prince being of unknown Deſcent and Age, we have no Difficulty but this 
to bring Ae1s's Death fo to ſynchronize with Erechtheus's Family, that not 


only Sicyon, but Arcbander might be old enough to be fit for War, ſome Time 


after that Event. And all that the Hiſtorians ſay, being that there was ſuch 


a War, we may ſuppoſe it to be deferred till {rchander was fit for War; if 


that would, in the Courſe of Nature, correſpond. with other Circumſtances. 
Now it is plain that Lamedon might have been on the Throne, before 
Archander was old enough to think of making any Pretenſions to his Ter- 
ritories ; and yet he might reign, till he was old enough for forming ſuch De- 
ligns, | An aſpiring Youth, of high Birth and Spirit, might be very fit for 
ſuch ambitious Attempts at twenty-five, for which he was not fit at ten or 


fifteen Years old. About ten or fifteen Years will clear all the Difficulty in 


this Point. And this may be obtained by many different Conjectures, as Apis's 


being ſo much elder than Ere&heus ; of Lamedon's being long on the Throne, 


before the Commencement of this War. Hereby all this Series of Hiſtory 


will agree to the Courſe of N ature. Apis and Epopeus will be the ſame Prince 


Lamedon the Father-in-Law of Sicyon will be the Succeſſor of Apis, the Son 


of J; and this will expunge the long Liſt of fabulous Kings of ems which 


are ſaid to have reigned betwixt Api and Epopeus. 
Again; 
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1 Eratilell was near the TR of 1 80 ab Am phyTion, whom he gl 4 
from the Throne of Attica, then Abis might, in the Courſe of Nature, be 
dead before Erechtheus, as many Yeats, as be was elder, ſuppoſe ten; for 
they both died in Battle, or of Wounds Teceived there ; one in the Heban, 
the other in the Eleufmian Wat. And Sicyon, a young Hero i in the. Flower 
of his Age, might be invited by the Succeſſor of Apis as an Auxiliary in the 
Wars of Agialeum, which aroſe about the Succeſſion to the Crown of Apts, 

IT think it indeed probable that Apis, or Epopeus, had a Son, namely, Ma- 
rathon ; but he, being diſguſted at ſome Indiſcretions of his Father, Apis, 
had withdrawn to the Maritime Coaſt of Attica, and made a new Settlement 
there, viz. the famous Marathon. His Abſence gave Lamedon the Opportu- 


_ nity of fixing himſelf on the Throne; and when, by Sicyon's Aſſiſtance, he 


had maſtered all Oppoſition, he might leave the ons to him, I appre- 
hend that Lamedon had no Sons, and ſo called in Sicyan, by the Proſpect of 
marrying his Daughter; ſo that this martial young Prince might aim at the 
Succeſſion to the Throne he was to ſupport ; and accordingly obtained. it, 
This Succeſſion was not far from the Beginning of the Kingdom; fince he 
procured it to be called Sicyonia, after his own Name. It was called Ægia- 
leum after the firſt Founder; Apis called it Apia, after himfelf ; and this 
Prince called it Sicyonia, which Name it retained to the laſt. 

Sicyon had no Sons, according to Pauſanias; * but a Daughter Chtbone- 
 phyle; who, by Mercury, had Polybus, his Succeſſor. It appears by this, that 
Pauſanias thought he reigned long; becauſe he took his Succeſſor to be his 
Grandſon. But I take Polybus to have been his Son. The Age of Sichen 
may be further determined by the Argonautic Expedition. His Daughter 
Chthonophyle was married to that Phlyas, who was Son of Bacchus by Ariadne, 
and who was an Argonaut, + and had a Son Androdamus by her. Bacchus 


took Ariadne when he was pretty ola; for it was on the Return from his nine 


Years 
1 e Lib. II. c. 7 p. 125. f Apollon. * Lib, I, — Lib, II. c. 6. p. 13% 
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Vears Aftic Expedition, * And 222 fon x whom he took her, V ir In 


his Muth. „Ce oe wt ld Seat 7 
The Deſcent will be thus: Pat ir " Brechiheus r 
Bacchus di ii — Pandio: 
* * ERS. 50 more 6 51 5 Af. * 


Phlyas the af on 11 


SEE 4 Chthonophyle - 5 Mesut young. 


As this Phly as was an A end, 100 married the Daug -hter of Sicyon, there · 


fore Sicyon lived, in the Age before that famous Expedition, Why Phlyas was 


found in Greece, to engage in an Expedition againſt the Egyptian Empire, ſet 


up by his Father Bacebus, (as Sir Jfaac-Newton explaineth the Reaſon of that 


Undertaking). may cem ſomething difficult to clear. But it ſeems not an 

improbable Conjecture, that they left their Children with their Mothers, in 
they debauched them; and paſſed to new Amours, in 
every new Country. Beſides; Ariadne 4 in Greece, and might not be 
delivered of Phlyas when e ſet forward towards Egypt; nor in the Cir- 


every Country where 


cumſtances of her Pregnancys. be eg are with. the. eee Bras _ 
it been cuſtomary. 4 Ye trot lk 


Again; Polybus ſacceeded * in T5 Kingdom... But 1 think, do: was 
his own Son, and not his Daughter's, by Mercury. Sroyon - had three Chil- - 


dren, Polybus = Che bonopfylc = Ly 


ing Particulars. . 9 ene e 


When Oedipus. the: Son of Laius, the Theban 1 was Adis: * was ex⸗ 


: teſed, and had his Feet bored through; from an Apprehenſion of Laius, ac- 


cording to the Prediction of the Oracle, chat, if he had any Son, by his 
Queen Jocaſta, he ſhould be the. Occaſion. of his Death. Diodorus Siculus 


tells us, That the Servants, to whoſe Conduct the expoſing the Infant was 


committed, having Compafſion for him, carried Diem to the Wife of Polybus 


King of Corinth, or Sicyon, who was childleſs;;*-: And he was brought up 
with her to Man's Eſtate. ns her to be childleſs; might: induce them 


to caſt him upon her Charity. Pauſanias ſays, that Polybus King of Sicyon 
had a Daughter Lyfianaſſa. But Diodorus, the elder Writer, ſays that Poly- 
bus's Queen was childleſs. Now it is a very probable Story; * ſhe ſhould 
be fond of a Child, thus caſually falling into her Hands, if ſhe had none of 
her own: But it * greatly incredible, if ſhe had an own Daughter, that ſne 
would educate this unknown Stranger, againſt the Intereſt of her own Daugh- 


ter Lyſanaſſia. For which Reaſon, I conclude that Lyſianaſſa was the Siſter, 


not the Daughter of Polybus. And then, as the 1 was "ſe Siſter of her Huſ- | 


and 
Diadorus only ſays to Polybus's Nie who was bile. But this was the Age of Pohbus King 


of Sicyon, or Corinth. Diodor. Sic. Lib. IV. cap. 4. But Apolloadorus, Lib. III. cap. 5. Sect. 7. 
lays, that it was Po, yu. King of Cirinth, whoſe Wife was barren, 
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+), Thi v wall bring the Sicjoniat $ Sucoeflich very ar to the Lieben War, in 


- which this Adraſius was a principal Perſon. But in all this Succeſſion in pa- 
rallel Generations, the Courſe of Nature will admit, as I noted already, about 


twenty Years Space to compute in, for Children of the fame Parents being 


elder or younger than each other, and ordinartly not much more. 
I muſt now take Notice of the Synchroniſm of the Affairs of Corinth with 
the forementioned ones of Sicyon ; ; fince they in many Particulars plainly co- 


incide according-to Pauſanias; and yet cannot be all right. He ſays, from 


Eumelus, that Sol gave to Albeus the Country of Eſepia or Sicyor ; and to 
Aetes, Epbyraa or Corinth, But that afterwards upon Metes's going to Chol- 
cis, be left Corinth to Burus ; ; who dying childleſs, Epopeus Son of Aloeus ac- 
quired alſo the Country of Ephyrea, But, when afterwards Corinthus Son of 
Marathon died alſo without Iſſue; the Corinthians called i in Medea the Daugh- 


ter of Zetes from Tolcos ; and ſhe conferred the Kingdom on Fafon, by whom 


ſhe had ſeveral Children at Co#inth.. But, on ſome Diſguſt, Faſon left her; 
and he beſtowed the Kingdom on 81% bbs. She herſelf fied to Arhens, and 
married AÆgeus, by whom ſhe had Children. But for ſome Plot againſt Te- 
eus, ſhe fled to Aja. In this Story there are ſeveral Anachroniſms, and pal- 
| pable Inconſiſtencies ;* and therefore all cannot be true, but muſt be recti- 
hed: tothe neareſt Probability. 3 
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On this Geticalony w we E the Obſervations following. 


ti 800 bus, ſoon after Epopeus's Death, got a Settlement at Corinth, ot 
Epbyr. Marathon Son of Epopeus probably attempted it ; but miſcarrying, 
retired to his favourite Colony of his own planting. Siſyphus probably died 
not long after. Then Corintbus Son of Marathon diſpoſſeſſed the Sons of Si. 
fFhus, and reigned probably to his Death; and called the Country Corinth after 

himſelf. From which we may conclude that he came to the Throne. It 
zs further plain that Glaucus, eldeſt Son of Sr/yphus, was a wandering Adven- 
turer ; and his Son Bellerophon ſettled abroad. Now Corinthus dying child- 
leſs, and Glancus being abroad,  Ornytion, a younger Son of Siſyphus, who had 

ſtayed | in unambitious Obſcurity at home, might ſucceed at laſt to the King- 
dom of his Father Ss/ypbus. 

2. Medæa, Daughter of QTetes, could not ſucceed Corintbus, who was 
Great Grandſon of Albeus = etes. And ſhe had ſeveral Children after ſhe 
came with Faſon to Corinth; and was therefore young. Nor could aſon 
reign there before S/ Pbus; for he was Brother to Jaſen 's Great Grandfather, 5 
Salmoneus. 

3. Jaſon muſt have been in his Pe and Medea young, when ſhe 
| uh with him from Colchis, at the Argonautic Expedition. And he knew 

N . of her before, ſo that his Reign at Corinth muſt have been after 

ein 

4. She had ſeveral Children by Jaſen before they parted: And ſhe could 
not fly to Athens and be married to Egeus. For he was dead 30 Years Before 
that Expedition. Theſeus could not be under 20, when he returned ſuc- 
ceſsfully from Crete,* at which Time ZEgens caſt kimfelf from the Tower 
and periſhed. And Theſeus was 50 at the Beginning of that celebrated Ex- 
pedition of Jaſen 8. 


By comparing all this Hiſtory and theſe Genealogies, it will I conceive be 


undeniably clear; 


1. That Eu RYDICE's Age, the foufth! in Deſcent from Telex, is the true 
Date of the Herculean Family; and it is not to be fixed by the fabled An- 


ceſtry of Acriſi . 
ir-. 7 e 2. Tf? 


1 Plutarch, 75%. 
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to Pyranthus ; and all Confuſion afterwards, really ended in him, the laſt of 
the Male- Line of Inachus. So that "ens _ be 1 no- higher 1 in Time, than 
the Age of Lelex. cx 0 8 
That Apis Son of b was « the Epopets of ly who had the frf War 
in that Kingdom. That it deſcended to Sicyon the Grandfon of Erectbeus 
that his Daughter + Talaus, and by that Alliance Sichen came to. Adraſtus, 
who flouriſhed about an Age before "os Trojan War. And as the long fabu- 
lous Line of Sicyon is rejected by Sir John Morſhom! Dupin, Prideaus, Fame- 
ſon, and the Great Newton, I lels ſuſpe& theſe Arguments, by which [ have 
attempted. the Proof of its Forge a0 Tho its high Antiquity is allowed by 
Scaliger, Uſher, and many other rned Writers, chiefly on the ; uthority of 
Fart and Euſebius. Phe 
4. That Ere&heuss Line will Fnchronize! with Nen 8 "marrying the | 
Heireſs of Lamedon, the Succeſſor of Apis, Grandſon of Inachus, if the tro 
Reigns of Erifthonius and Pandion be rejected. 
. Archander and his Brother might, in the bird of Nato re, according 
to this rectified Chronology, marry the Daughters of Danaus : Whereas the 
learned Dean Prideaux concludes theſe Marriages impoſſible ; and upon that, 
denieth Pauſanias' s expreſs" Teſtimony. +. And this is no fingular Proceeding | 
in the learned Dean. All Authors have made Uſe of theſe Criticifms from the 
Nature of Things, even againſt the cleareſt ancient Teſtimonies. When 
ancient Authors relate Impoſſibilities, they muſt be rejected, notwithſtanding 
their Antiquity: And when Contradictions, we muſt examine on which vide 
the et lieth, and deteriyitic accordingly. . 


SECT. v. 


On the Houſe of Pelaſgus. 


SHALL next conſider the ancient Houſe of Pelaſgus, and; ſhew that 
there is a Conſiſtency in the Reports of the ancient Greeks, as to his be- 
ing contemporary with Inachus, Lelex, Cecrops, and the other Planters and 
Improvers of Greece, And I take 8 that they are named, and none before 
them, becauſe they were within the Time of Tradition, or what they could 
remember, or convey the Notice of by Memory ; as they might do, for two 
or three Generations, before Cadmus brought the Uſe of Letters into Europe. 
I ſhall therefore firſt ſtate their parallel Genealogies in this View. 
But I muſt remark alſo, that I doubt not theſe Leaders of Colonies came 
about that. Time ; ſo as that their following Generations, were in Succeſ- 
&; ſuch as they are ſet down in the ancient Greek Genealogies and coming 
wn to the Age of LE ONI DAs. 77 75 i 
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Not as ſome ſay before Moſes, or even Abraham, Prid. Not. Hiſtoric, ad Marnor. 
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Several learned Men have cobfidered this 8 as a great Colony that 


had been in being ſince the General Diſperſion ; and that they were called 


Pelaſgi from their wandering ; and took their Name as they were Wanderers. 
But as the ancient Greet Writers mention one Pelaſgus as well as one Lelex, 
who had Children deſcending from him, in ſuch a Line of Genealogies as 


anſwers to parallel Generations in the other great Families of Greece; and, as 


all the other Greek Tribes or Nations, are named from ſome Head of the Fa- 

mily, which their Hiſtorians point to in the Line of Succeſſion; ſometimes 
from the firſt, as the Leleges from Lelex, Attica from Aclæus, the Pelaſgians 
from Pelaſgus; ; ſometimes from a Succeſſor in the ſecond, third, or fourth 
Generation, as the Hellenes from Hellen; the /Eolians from Folus ; ; the Do- 


rians from Fe ; the Sicyonians from Sicyon; the Danai, Achæi and Joni- 


ans, from Danaus, Acheus and Ion; the Argivi from Argus; ; and the Arca- 


dians from Arcas; 3 this cannot be denied without denying moſt of the 
_ Greek Antiquities, and as we find a parallel Conduct even in much elder Na- 
tions, as the Jerus were called Fudæi from Fudah, and Tjraclites from 1/rael, 


not Abromite from Abraham. In like Manner, I do not fee why Pelaſgus 
might not give Name to his Tribe, ſince it came to Greece under his Con- 
duct: Tho I cannot purſue this Enquiry, why he was called Pelaſgus, any 


more than I can determine the Reaſon of Lelex, or Cecrops, or others of the 


ancient Greek Planters, having been ſo named. | 
I conclude, therefore, that Pelaſgus was one of the moſt powerful Plan- 
ters that came from Egypt, as I think, on the Expulſion of the Paſters : It is 


Plain by the OR of their Generations | in parallel Time, that they came 


1 near 


wy ee aide eee have been Sine great common eaſion, 
which in ſome Way affected them all, and N them Tele into 
Greece, i. e. ſo near each other.. 
Pelaſgus, as he ſtands in the Greek Eiftory, was the Head of two great 
Branches, which ſettled in different Parts of S So chat there were early 
two Colonies of Pelaſgians. One ſettled in the Parts about Theſaly, as it was 
afterwards called; and the other in the Peloporneſus, in Arcadia; which was 


alſo a new Name given by a ſueceeding Prince * the Pelaſgic N ation , namely, 
Arcas, the Grandſon of Lycaon. : 


£ , 2K» 
1 Sf OS. 3 


Pelaſgus, as the Head of two Lines of Deſcents, s hm: 
The Kings 8 2 . abtun The Generations thus: 7 


Hemon, 22 


Pelaſeus . . e 
7 ·» __ . The alus. Nitin = — , = — Emtrus,. 
 Ny&imus. Gracus. | K 
n 0 oh * ere. e 
Aranes. „ Axanes = Apbidas. EE 
Chor. Stymphalus = = Aptus. dlitor. Alt. wins 7g 
Aptus. | | no Son. PP 
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tn this: S cee of Kings, Clitor died childleks, then þ n was called 
to the Crown, and was killed by a Seps, or venomous Serpent; and (I think) 
died childleſs alſo:  Aleus, one ef the neareſt Relations, was choſen to the 
Kingdom, who muſt be then pretty old. He was ſucceeded by his own 
Poſterity in Succeſſion, But Ancæus was an Argonaut, and Agapenor was 
the Arcadian General at Troy, Neither of which returned to CL cali, as 
Pauſanias lays. 

But there is Another Deſcent of the Chiefs of the Pelaſgic Nation: which 
confounds the Diſtinction of the two Lines or Colonies ; and extends the whole 
Succeſſion to an incredible Length; and to an Inconfiſtency with all the other 
Genealogies; 3 Even tho it derives it from a known Greek Family. 
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| Theſſalu conquered by Deucalion. 
5 Deucalion. . ee Fe: 
Halen. ; 
Fojus and five Deſcents more to Troy; | 


Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis* ſeems to have been the great Corruptor of this 
Story of the Pelaſgian Nation; tho' I own he refers to ſome ancient Authors 
now loſt, for his Vouchers. + He ſays that the three Brothers Pelaſgus, Phthius,. 
and Acheus, about five Ages after the firſt Pelaſgus, ſettled in Arcadia, re- 
moved themſelves with a great Army into Theſſaly, and overcame the greateſt 
Part of Greece, without the Iſthmus ; calling the Country Pelaſgia, after the 
Name of their Nation: And that four or five Succeſſors of this Pelaſgus II. 
reigned there in Theſſalia, before Cecrops* came to Attica ; and before Deuca- 
lion expelled the Pelaſgians from that Country. 5 8 

| Now, there are ſeveral Things inconſiſtent with other Hiſtories of Greece. 
1. Here is the ſame Female-Anceſtor, Niobe, the Daughter of Phoroneus, who 
was, by the Conſent of all the Mythologiſts, the firſt mortal Woman that 
Jupiter lay with; who had Argus, by Jupiter, the celebrated Father of the 
Argive State, and named from him. So that ſhe had not Pelaſgus by him; 
for no Author calls Argus and Pelaſgus Twins. And there is no Inſtance in 
the Mythology of Paganiſin, of any of the Gods making Uſe of one Woman 


twice. 
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21. By a careful Examination of the lineal Succeffion from Hpurbag to Troy, 


» 


it will appear there were ten Generations ineluſively; and from Hus, ſeven 


14 
. 


Mother, Niobe, there were eight or nine Generations to Deucalion; and 
from Deucaliom to Troy were eight or nine Generations more; in all ſeventeen 
Generations at leaſt, according to theſe. Authors. And the ſeven Generations 
fill up the parallel Time of the ſeventeen Generations. Now this is an utter 
 Impoſſibility, in the Courſe of Nature; and therefore one of the Accounts muſt 


be rejected: And that it muſt be the Fable of this Deſcent of Pelaſpus, is obvious 


from the others ſynchronizing ſo nearly with the other Greek Genealogies. 
3. By the Hiſtorians making two Pelaſgus's and two Lycaons they have 
greatly perplexed the Story of the Pelaſgians; and alſo confounded the Two 
Branches of this Houſe. Whereas, if we take one Pelaſgus to be the Father 


of both the Tribes, and Lycaon to be, perhaps, his elder Son; then his Fa. 


mily will be as regular a Succeſſion as any in Greece, in the Arcadian Race of 


Kings. And Ænotrus, the Son of Lycaon, would very properly be the Planter 
of Taly, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis often hints. Then again, as Pelaſgus 


was probably old when he came to Greece, both Lycaon and his other Brother 


Hæmon might be conſiderable Men, and Heads of large Families; and ſo 


Hemon might aſpire to be the Head of another Colony, going more North 
from the 1tbmus. That he reigned ſome Time, is (I think) plain, becauſe 
the Country is Part of it named after him, Hæmonia. Theſſalus might be his 
Son, and J think he reigned too, for ſome Time, for the ſame Reaſon, that 


a fine Country is named from him Theſſalia, And there might be a Son or - 


Brother of Hæmon s, who came along with this Colony, who thight namen 
Part of the Country Phthiotis, after himſelf, or Gracia from Grecus, 


4. It muſt be noted that Deucalion, by his Genealogy to the Trojan Times, 


appears to have been the next Generation to the firſt Planters. For, by the 


Parian Chronicle, he came to Parnaſſus in the ninth of Cecrops.*. And Dr. 


Prideaux, in his Note Hiſtoricæ ad Marmor. obſerves that there is Mention of 


ſeveral Countries adjacent, in which, he reigned. Now, I think, | that this 
implies, that he reſided in ſeveral Parts, while Hæmon and his Pelaſgians did 


reign in Hæmonia and Theſſaly; and perhaps ſome of his Succeſſors, as The/- 


ſalus and Græcus, who might be Brothers, came to the Government in thoſe 
Countries. And probably Deucalion might die in an unſettled State. But 
his Son, Hellen, either by Intermarriages with ſome of the Pelaſgic Line; or 
by Theſſalus and Græcus dying without Children; or by Conqueſt of the Pe- 
laſgians ;—| ſay, he might, by ſome of theſe Ways, attain to the Sovereignty 
over theſe Countries : And hereby the Genealogies will very near run parallel 
with the Kings, or Heads of thoſe States. „ 


F. In all the great Families of Greece, when a reigning Family failed, there 


their Hiſtory is always moſt confuſed. So it is as to the Pelaſgians, * 
8 1 PIES 5 BARE, 


* Marmor. Arundel, Epoch. 2, Edit. Prideaux. 


Generations to the ſame Period. But from Pelaſgus, the Son. of the fame 


bent. 9 — fog, ©» — > £5 Fey 
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Hæmons Line being interrupted. by the ir gyn Failing, or by the Competi- 
tions of the Hellenes, is ſhut up in Confusion, and loſt- we know not how. 


6. The oldet Accounts of the Deſcents are generally bef ; which is natu- 


ral to expect, as theſe Things would be moſt freſh in Memory, that hap- 
pened neareſt to the Hiſtorian's Time; and we can remember our Grand- 

father's Family and Affairs much more diſtinetly than thoſe of « our Great 
Great Grandfather's. But where- ever we me 


fe Accounts, * is Lame de in the are B We hy. 
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'On „ Devcaion s Line zo. rer, 
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HO Drucaliin, Acc g to the Marble, came but in the Ninth of 
Cecrops, yet his Line of Genealogy down to the Trojan War, being. 
as long as any other in Greece ; we.muſt ſuppoſe him, to 5 come in the 


very next Generation to the other Planters; and to have been among the 


_ oldeſt of the ſecond Generation: Such as Lycaon and Cecreps, who are ex- 
pteſly mentioned as his Contemporaries. I have noted, that he did not reign 


at firſt in Phtbiotis, while the Pelaſgians, under Hænon and his Family, were 
there. But that his Houſe, by Death, Intermarriage or Conqueſt, either ex- 
pelled or ſucceeded the Belaſgians. Hence his N ame is at the Head of 


the Liſt. The oldeſt Genealogical Succeſſion is that from his Daughter 


Protogenia + Jupiter. She was by her Name Protogenia, his eldeft Child, or 
Firſt-born ; and therefore elder than Hellen.. And as: we know not that he 


was the next, we will ſuppoſe her four Vears older. As Women are adult 
ſooner than Men, and ſhe was four Vears older than Hellen; ſo ſhe might, 


in the Courſe of Nature, have her Son Æthlius when ſhe: was 16, at which 
Time Hellen would be 12. Hellen might have olus at 25. 
Atblius would be 1. ble would be at that Time 13. 
Aolus might have Calice when he was 2 8 
Aiblius would then be 13 + 25 = 38. 
Calice might be marriageable at —— 16. 
Atblius would then be 38 + 16 = 54 


There are. theſe Difficulties: in this Marriage of Atblius and Cale. 
(I.) Atblius lived in too long a Celibacy, for that Age of the World, being 
54 Years, (2.) Calice would be rather too young for this Match, being 
then but 16. (3.) This Line of Succeſſion is longer than any other in 


Greece ; tho! a Herculean Line to Troy, had three Women in the Succeſ- 


fon, and this but one, through Aolus. So that I reje& this Marriage of: 
Kills * Calice, But luppoſe that Ætblius was the Huſband, not the 


Son | 
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Atolus. e 2 — 8 = 1 2 87% 
Pleuron. Eleuss Amytbaon. Tyro, _ 8 3 
genor. Augeas. Bias. Pro Neleus. Belleropbon. 83 
* Parthaon. Phyleus. Talaus. Neſtor. Laodamia. 
QAneus. Mages. Auraſtus. Free, 'Surpedin. 


 Tydeus +, at Troy. + Deipyle. at "; mY He fell at Thy: 
A Diomedes. 5 _ Diomedes at Troy. 


Tt muſt be allowed that there might be a confidetuble Difference betwixt 
the Ages of the firſt and laſt Child of Aolus, who had 16 Children by one 
Queen. But about 20 Years may be ſuppoſed the utmoft-' And, as the very 
longeſt Lines from Deucalion ate, this of Protogenia his eldeſt Child, down to 
Diomed; and that from Hellen, ending in the ſame Hero; we may Juſtly 
ſuppoſe that this was the longeſt Courſe of Generations that could, in the 
Courſe of Nature, intervene betwixt Deucalion and the Trojan War; ſince 
there is but one Female in each Deſcent. It muſt generally have been by 
the eldeſt Sons, becauſe they are the longeſt Deſcents. But yet we ſee, in 
ſo many Branches of Aolus's F amily, that there are no great Differences i 5 
the parallel Generations for ſo long a Time. And again, comparing Deuca- 
lions Line with that of any of the Planters of Greece, who ate recorded to the 
Trojan Age, it will appear by their equal Lengths, that Greece was planted 
by "theſe Fathers of the different States, but an Age before him. 
Men, ai, lbs: | Tnachus. Pelaſgus. 


Cecrops. Eurotas. Taygete. Phoroneus, Lycaon. 
Cranaus. Sparta. Lacedæmon. Niobe. Caliſto. 
FErechtbeus. Eurydice. Amyclas. Argus. Arcas. 

Pandion. Metion, Danae. Cynortes,  FPyranthus. Azants. 
genus. Orneus, Perſeus. LEbalus, Perſeus. _ 
| | | cChlildleis. 
Theſeus, Peleus.  Alcaeus. TJindareun. Stpbenelus. Aleus, 
Acamas. Mneſtleus. Amphytrion. Caſtor & Pollux. Euryſtheus. Lycurgus. 
4 Hercules, Menelaus. Atreus. Anccbus. 
Tlhepolemus. Helena. Agamemmon. Agapenor. 


We 


We may — thas 1 * Pelaſgus's Line, being the very longeſt 


5 any of 43 Greek Genealogies, - contain; às many Generations, as could in 


the Courſe of Nature intervene, betwixt the Plantation of Greece by theſe 
Egyptian. Strangers, and the celebrated Wars of Troy. Theſe Generations, 


that are neateſt in Number, may be by the eldeſt Sons; and the ſhorteſt 


may be by the youngeſt. . But it is, ſyrely, highly improbable that any one 
Line ſhould. Fuel, or for the moſt Part, proceed by the youngeſt Sons; 
as a e Author?“ 1s (i poſed for the fling W ſome a as 
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e ee Cool VII. 
| On rbe Genealagy y of Cadmus. 


H O˙ ls came into Greece later tan the firſt Planters and Im- 


provers of that Country; yet, as he firſt imported Letters, his Coming 


muſt be a memorable Period in the Greek Story. The Time of his Coming 


muſt be partly determined by expreſs Hiſtory, partly by ſynchronizing his 
Family by his Marriage with another Houſe; and partly by conſidering his 
own Genealogy down to the Siege of Troy. 


1.). The Time of Cadmus's Coming may be determined by Hiſtorical Teſti- 


mony. The Parian Chronicle expreſly tells us that + Cadmus came into 
Greece when Hellen reigned in Phthiotis, and Ampbyction in Athens. 


(z.) His Wife, Harmonia, was the Siſter of Fafius : = Dardanus. But 


Jaſius, for making ſome indecent Attempt upon Ceres, was killed by Lighten- 
ing. Which Event fo grieved Dardanis, that he left Samothrace, and paſ- 


ſing over to the Continent of Mia, was boſpitably. received by Teucer; and 
marrying his Daughter, ſucceeded in the Kingdom, || From this Circum- 
ſtanee, of his marrying in Samothracia, we may infer that he came from 


Phonicia, a young Man, unmarried. Harmonia was Siſter to the F ounde:s | 


of the Kingdom of Troy, in this Deſcent to Hecfor. 
Teucer. 


Dardanus — Man A Cadmas = Phbænix. 
Erichthonius, Polydore.— Euroba. 


Tros. Labdacus. — Mins. 

us. —— Lains. —— — Anarogeus = Creteus. 
Laomedon. — Ocdipuss —— Deucalion, | 
Priam, — Pohnices. — Idomeneus, old. 
Hector. Ter ſander. 


Now theſe Genealogies of the Trojan Line to e and of Colmus 8 Lins 
to that War, do fo regularly ſynchronize with each other, that we cannot 
—＋ but chat it is near the ſame © of Time that they each of them 
too up. - | | | 
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Actions; many of which go far to 


Actions; many of which go far"ro determine their Ae ub Yettiobſttats 
that this muſt have been a Succeſſion chiefly by the 


went to Myrium. He left his Son Labdacus an Infant of a Year old, undet 
the Cate of Lycus ; as Apolloderus fays. And-Laius* could'not be bid when 
he married into Menetius's Family. Ocd#þus was but juſt at Age, when he 


inadvertently killed his Father, Laius: And Oedipuss Sons killed each vther 


in ſingle Combat, in the firſt Theban War; which was when they were but 
young. Again; Therſender fell in the Beginning of the Trojan War, and left 


his Son too young for any Command of his own Natienal Troops, in the 
Proſecution of that War. Hence it is manifeſt this could not be a Line of any 


K | | 8 E C | T. IX. | | ck 6 
On the Line of Pelops 


FT KNOW no great Difficulty remaining as to the genuine Antiquity of 


1 Greece, if we can ſynchronize Lelex and his Contemporaries with the 


Kings of 1/rael. However, as Pelops's became a great Houſe, it may be 


proper to conſider it; tho' he is too late to fix the Antiquity of Greece ; yet it 
may illuſtrate it, by ſeveral remarkable Synchronifms, which occur in this Story. 


Pelibs, Son of Tantalus, King of Lydia, came to Greece with ample For- 


tune in Money and Goods; but, having no Hereditary Claim to any Poſſeſ- 
fions in that Country, he made Pretenſions to Hippodamia, Heireſs of Oeno- 
maus King of Piſa. Oenomaus offered her to any that could overcome himſelf 
in the Chariot-Race, After many Pretenders had miſcarried, Pelops conquer- 
ed him by Fraud, and married Hippodamia. And, as to the Age of his 
Coming, I calculate from this Synchroniſm, that the Sons of Perſeus the 
Argive, married the Daughters of Pelops : Therefore Perſeus = Pelops. 


I next obſerve, that having no Poſſeſſions in Greece, except Piſa his Wife's | | 
Inheritance; but having much moveable Wealth, he ſent his eldeſt Sons 
abroad, to make Settlements for themſelves z as Pittbeus at Trezene, &c,— 


J note further, that Atreus and Thyeſtes were probably among his youngeſt 
Sons, and fo were not old enough to remove, till Pelops himſolf was grown in 
Years, and might defire to have ſome of his own Sons to take off ſome Bur- 


then 


* Loius was left a Minor under the ſame Lycus, who Had been Regent under his Father 


Labdacus. And that Amphion and Zethus were conſiderably older than Laius appears from 
Pauſan. Lib. IX. c. 5. That Amphion and Zethus, having raiſed an Army, invaded Thebes, and 
defeated Lycus and ſeized the Kingdom, Kai Aaiov pev Uοviνν, ots WV E Ehe, An ryfrtopas 
To Kaduav ye», & Tos bre, du , % Thoſe, whd had a Concern to preſerve the Cadmean 


Name, fole LA Ius away from Danger, which implies he was but a Child, when Ampbion and 


Zethus were Men. 


— 
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then of Affairs from him; and, as his other Sons might be ſettled, he might 
keep them at home, to be near for the Succeſſion at Piſa. Atreus, being one 
of the youngeſt Sons, might hve 7 4 in his Father's Court, and grow popu- 
| har in Pelop's Old- age, and eaſily fall into the Succeſſion. And he himſelf 
lived to & great Age; "Br ths gel bat the Year before the Rape of Helena. 

But further; the great Arcefion of Power' to e was, by their 
being choſen to the Wesen at Mycencæ, after Eur Fenn ang. his Sons fell 
in the Battle with the Athenians, and Hyllus Son FH ercules* x 
Another Synchroniſm js, Pelops. Killed Stymphalus the Arcadian, by 
Treachery, , and had War with FEtolus. 80 that . == Seymphalts = 2 
lus = Pen kk Then ae own 92225 * be thus : Abs 


e. bg fs Alles youngeſt $on of Pebp. 
Tae. 4 Ph ben ＋ 1 think dead before n. 
- Menelaus. =  Agamennon adopted by Ares. 


Thus 1 have endeavoured to adjuſt the Antic quity of rad, according to 
the oldeſt, or longeſt, Lines of their Genealogies. But, as I have ſhewn that 
there are ſeveral ſhorter Lines, and much more in Number than the longer 
Lines of Sucgeſſions to the ſame Period, the Trojan War; I conclude that 
the longeſt Lines muſt be, ſuppoſe ed to be made up of the eldeſt Sons, or thoſe 
that were married very young; And, if there be ſuppoſed any Difficulty i in 
the ſhorteſt Lines of Succeſſion, ſuch as thoſe of Minos, they ar are as great 
Difficulties 3 in the old Syſtem as the new. 
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„ ſpolled, Lib. It. POE YH F | 
{ Another roms of Pliſthenes, — — — — — — 5 acus.— 


pat Peli ilona 


 Pliſthenes — Criſus, Aches. 


„ | | 
Agamemnon = Anaxibla + Str Pius, He's E piftrophus : 


the Phacian General i in Homer. 
 Pylages = Orgfte: 6 


4 Apolladorus gives al a Genealogy of the - Family of 3 which is of as much Authority 


s that of Apollonius Rhad. Argonautic. Lib. I. v. 133. which Mr. Sguire eſpouſes. Apollodor. 
Lib. III. Cap. 2. Sect. 2. ſtates it thus: 


nor. — — — — Danaus. 
n = Androgeus = : Dencalion. 2006. Sow... "on. 0... os oo... Amymone 8 
Eropes Clymenes. — — — — — C N + Nauplius, 
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For many of their Generals, which were the Kings and Heads of their 
ſeveral Territorlts; falling in the War; and others, ns by contrary Winds, 


or Shipwrecks, driven to foreign Shores and prevented in their Return; their 
States became weak, both by many domeſtic Diſorders, which ſprung. up in 


their Abſence ; and by the Een of the Lineal Succeſſion in others, 


Before the Commenritient: of this War, Hercules himſelf was dead; and, 


tho' he had a numerous Poſterity and many Dependants ; z yet all his Family 
was expelled from Pelhponneſus by Euryſtheus Son of Sthenelus, Son of Per. 
ſeus.* The Herculean Family were forced to take Shelter where they could 
be received. But at laſt, coming to Athens, and caſting themſelves as. Sup- 
plicants before the Altar of Mercy, they were not only boſpitably entertained 


by them; but the Athenians joined them with an Army; which, in a deci- 
ſive Action, deſeated their great Adverſary, Euryſtheus. | a Himſelf was ſlain by 


Hyllus Son of Hercules, . and all his Sons petiſhed in the Battle. Thus one i 
a of the Houſe of Perſeus was cxtirpated. by another Branch of the 


ſame Houſe, 


After this Defeat, the Territories of Euryſtheus fell to a” the Brother 
of Pliſtbenes, the Father of Agamenmon and Menelaus; by which Acceſſion, 
that Houſe became very potent in Greece. Some Time after this Conqueſt of 
Euryſtbeus, the Trojan War was undertaken, in Revenge of the Rape of He- 
Jena. During this War, Hyllus, at the Head of the Hereulean Family, at- 


tempts a Return into Peloponneſus, and fell in a ſingle Combat by Echemus, 


an Arcadian Prince; who might have the Kingdom, while Agapenor was 
General of his National W at Troy ; being about the ſame Age with the 
brave Echemus t 

Euryſtheus was ſlain in the firſt Attempt of the r to return: 
Hyllus in the ſecond: Cleodeus in the third: Ariſſomachus in the fourth: And 
Aritcdemus died ſoon after their Return, || leaving his Kingdom of Sparta 
to bis two Sons, Eury/thenes and Procles, then but young. 

The Spartan Monarchy continued under their Succeſſors, in two Lines of 
Kings, Won to the Age of the Great LEONIDAS; 3 and ſome as 9 

= SE C 


* Apollidor. p 89. Edit. Gale — 4 4 Ibid. p. 140. + Newt. Chronal. p. 63. Edit. 8v0. 
1 e of ſays, that Aritodemus died before their Settlement. | 
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'Y fiſt POORER ben is ; to e as Doric 1 cbetz two Pe- 
IVI tiods, che Fall of Troy, and the Re- eſtabliſhment of the Herculean 
Family in Sparta.” This muſt be done both from the Teſtimony of ancient 
Hiſtory, and the conſidering! the bir n of the Greet Families f in 5 
rallel Generations. | 
I may firſt obſerve that Thucidides, one of the moſt ritt Hiſtorians among 
the Greeks, has computed this celebrated Event to be about 80 Years after 

the Trojan War. 

The Græcian Princes that were at T; roy, who had: their Territories in the 
Peleponneſus; « or their Contemporaries, were at 
Mycene.. * 17 . Me Rena. OE | Aead. 1 Athens, * Thebes 


6 8 
gamemnan..  Thraſmed. We, | Agapemr:  Demopboon. Therſander. P 


Theſe Princes bad, parallel with the Herculean Line, their Sons as follow : 
Hercules Hyllus. Cleodeus. Ariftomachus. Ariflodemus: ; 


"I" — Hehe Pbylas. Hippotas. Alletes. Pauſan. p. 120. 
lm Ceteſppus. Ti . — Antimachus: Deipbontes. Ibid. p. 152. 
; Arcadia. H. rppothous. Æpytus. Cypſelus' Daughter. Ibid. p. 608. 

Corinth,. . Propadas. Doridas. Hyanthidas. Altes. Ibid. p. 120. 


Athens. Demopboon. Oxyntbus. Apbidas. Thymeles: Ibid: Pp. 152. 
Meſſenia. Pbraſymed. Sillus” Alemæon. = 


” Penclynceu. Penthylus. Borus. | Andropompus.  Melanthus. Ibid. p. 157, 


Antilocbus. Pao. Sons. | _ 5 * 
Argos. nn % TA Ore.” Tiſamenus, old when they came. 
Mycene, ( 
Laconia, ' Menelaus. Haan =  Penthylus, a Baſtard Son. . 
Thebes, +  Therſander.. SUE AL Tiſamienus.. Antefion. Tberas. 


Having now. laid down the acer de of the reigning Families of Greece to 

the Trojan War, and thoſe who were in their ſeveral Thrones at the Time of 
that War; we cannot but obſerve how regularly theſe Succeſſions run on in 
near parallel Generations; ſo that theſe muſt have been 1 in i Lines, 
according to the common Courſe of Nature. 


: "Wk 
* Hom, Iliad. paſſin. 


„„ 


fles, from Mycenæ. He was for ſome Time a Fugitive in differen 


Jo HISTORY — 
* to Argos and Sparta ; after that War, its very obvious what a diſordered 


Condition their ſeveral States were reduced to,. Agamemnon himſelf was mur- 
dered ſoon after bis Return, by his adulterous Queen and the Accomplices of 


the Adulterer. And their Faction was ſo powerful as to baniſh his Son, Or 


Parts 0 
Greece, till * Chilaribes, the Son of Sthenelus, the Companion of Diomed at 


Troy, dying without Iflue, the Argives choſe Oreſtes into the Succeſſion at 
Argos. And, after Mienelauss Death, the Spartans Þ preferring bim, who 
Was the Huſband of Hermione, to the Sons of Menelaus, whom be had: by Aa 

© Servant, he obtained Sparta alſo. The Heraclide returned into P meme 

in the Reign of Tiſamenus, Son. of Oreſten, when he was me old... Ang 
eecxpelling the Natives, ſettled at Sparta, under the young, 
mus, or under Ariſodemus himſelf. 


Temenus and Creſpbontrs, Sons of Dibimachu, worked: their te on i Tal ; 
and, when Temenus had obtained Argos, Creſpbontes demanded Meſſenia to be 


aſbgned to him, which he at laſt Tobe. Bat he and his Dorian did 
not expel the native 33 only the reigning Family of, Neleus.. For 
 Creſphontes, marrying Merope, hter of Crpfelus, King of Arcadia, ſettled 
oy Peloponneſus.  Creſpbontes, behaving with 
too much Popularity to the Plehezans, exaſperated the Nobles ; ſo that he 
and all his Children were cut off by them, except Æpytus, the youngeſt; 
who, being then a Child, was 8 up wich Cypſelus, his maternal Grand- 
father in Arcadia. \ 
Temenus, when he was ſettled at Argos, very openly bong Deidbonte - 
to his own Sons; and married him to his favourite Daughter, ZHyrnethon, 


without Oppoſition in thoſe Parts 


This raiſed Jealoufies among his Sons, leſt he ſhould Aale Deiphonte 3 


ceſſor to the Kingdom; wherefore they, by ſecret Snares, cut him off. 
the eldeſt of his Sons, fucceeded him. But the Argrives, being very fond of 


Liberty, and tenacious of the Privilege of equal Laws, reduced the Regal 
Power to ſuch narrow Bounds, that Ciſus's Poſterity retained little more the 
the Name of Kings. 


AxcApIA.] Apapenor, not returning from T roy, and no > dot Echemus | 
being dead, (I think, before the End of the War) the Arcadian Line in this 
Succeſſion came to the Crown, vis. Arcas—Elatus—Stymphalus— Agamedes 
— Cercyon— Alope— Hy potheus. Hypotheus'thus lineally deſcended from Pe- 


laſgus, came to the Crown of Arcadia, after the Trojan War. Tho' he was 


(probably) about the ſame Age with Echemus = A Ig apenor. He left one gon, 


Aptus; who had Cypſelus, who reigned at the Time of the Return of the 


Heraclide. He, to prevent the Violences of War, hearing that Creſþhontes 


was unmarried, offered him his Daughter in Marriage ; and, by tbat Alliance, 


ſecured his Country from the Devaſtations of which he was ſo eee 


THEBES.] 

* Pauſan. p. 150. + 16i4. p 151, 152. Edit. Kubn. 1 Ibid. p. 151. Pauſan. p. 205. ſays 

that Ariſtodemus was ſlain at Delphes, by the Sons of Pylades, the F riend of Oręſtes. Paxje. 
p- 285. LEE p. 286. 
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Turzrs Wen the Heraclide returned, Therds A lineal Deſcendant of 
adams joined them in the Invaſion of Pel ie was e! 
Law to A. 1flodemus, who had married Agia, the Daughter of Auteſion, the 
Siſter of Theres,” When Ari died, Theras. was choſen ' Gdvernor of 
the young Sons of Ari llodenmis, as he was their maternal Uncle. The Theban 
Family had had ſeveral Diſtractions among them, before the T7 ryan War; 

_ owing, as they thought, to the Diræ [or Curſe] of Oedipus, 

The e wa from Tberſander was thus, in the Cadmean Line: 


Tberſander—TiſamenusAnteſſon Thera. Oiohcus. 


Therſander dying in Battle near the Beginning of the Trojan War, T "Oy 
nus was, at Home, too young for War, upon which the Thebans choſe four 
Generals: Some of which were, ccofdiag to Dioabrus Siculus, of this 
| Deſcent : *. \ 

Folus—Arne e = Domus E. 7opalcin, mus ie at 75 But 
Peneleus falling at Troy, Tiſamenus ſucceeded to the Crown. Lhe iſamenus 
ſeemed to eſcape the Dire of his Fathers; he reigning quietly at Thebes. 
But 2ntefon his Son was commanded by the Oracle to abdicateF, and fo 
joined the Herculran Family before their Return. The Thebans choſe for 
their Kiog Devinkcbton,Son of Opbieltes, the Son of Peneleus, who was killed 
at Troy, NF s Son, Ptolemeus, and his Grandſon, Xanthus, reigned 
to Wa Death, # + After his Death, the Thebans laid aſide Kingly Comte | 
ment, and ſet 1 up a Republic. After Which they for ſeveral Ages made a. 
much greater Figure in Greece. 

Theras, who was Tutor or Governor to:the minor - Twin-King s of Sparta, 
ſtayed there, till they were at Man's Eſtate; and took upon — the King- 
dom, But then he removed to, and ſettled a Colony in, an Iſland which 
he named Wera, after himſelf. His Son Oiolycus choſe to ſtay with the 
_ Princes at Sparta, whom Theras called Oiolycus, i. e. Sheep among 

olves. 

K rOoLIA or EL s.] Thozs the Atolian, the Son of Andramon, was a 
brave young Officer at Troy. His Line was thus: 


 tneus—Gorge—Thoas —Hemon— 0 xylus—P raxonidas— Tpbitus. 


 Thoas might, probably, have this Son after his Return from Troy; becauſe 
the Invaſion was in Oxylus's Time. Eleus, the Son of Amphimachus, the Son 
of Polyxenus who was at Troy, had the Kingdom of Elis, when the Heraclide 
projected their Return by Shipping. || The Oracle told them that they ſhould- 
procure a /bree-eyed Commander to be the Pilot of the Expedition. While 
the Generals were thinking what the Oracle could mean, they met Oxylus: 
leading a Mule that was blind of one Eye. This Creſphontes acutely con- 
ectured to be the Perſon pointed to by the Oracle; and they accordingly 
choſe him Commander of the Fleet. He was at that Time in Exile for tge 


Murder 
2 Diachr. Sic. Lib, IV. cap. 4. + Pauſan. p. 72%, T. Did. |\ Pauſan. Eliac. 
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Murder of « Man by Accident, but upon this Contingency, t 
promiſed: to ſecure to bim and his Family, the Kingdom of 
further related, concerning Oxy/zs,: that hie knowing 5 Ferti 
fearing that the Sons vf Ariſtademun, upon obſerving that, would Have broke 
their Word, he led them towards Sparta, not thro”! Elis, but about by the 
Borders of Arcadia. Lie had Praxonidas, and Praxonidas had that famous 


wt 
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Son Iphitus, who reſtored. and eſtabliſhed the Olympic G „ 8 dhe chi 
Generation EW Ou BEEN the RON n of * Herald. ASHE oe! 
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HAv E now \ wad | thro the! Perplenxite ack Darkneſs t d Gree 
_ Hiſtory, in its obſcureſt Period; which themſelves owned to be partly 
an hidden, but at leaſt the Mytbic Age. I come now to conſider thoſe Ages, 


concerning which they thought themſelves more clear; which was therefore 


called the Hiſtoric Age, after the Return of the Herculean Family. 

is not without ſome Amazement, that we find here ſo clear Proofs of 
one F amily, with no great Territories of their own, but rather a Sort of Re- 
fugees in the different Countries of Greece; diſpoſſeiſing ancient People, who 


had long poſſeſſed thoſe Lands; and ſo eaſily overturning Eſtabliſhed Monar- 
chies, and expelling their Hereditary Princes. 


Hercules himſelf was, indeed, one of the greateſt Men « his Ants and 


deſcended from the Great Perſeus, who obtained the Kingdom of Argos, 


when the Male-Houſe of Tnachus failed there. But, as Alcæus was not the 


-eldeſt Son of Per/eus, he going abroad upon Adventures, "oy to the 
Manners of that Age, married in Thebes. 


His Thehan Deſcent was <7 


Menaceus a great M 05 in Thebes. 


Alcæus + 22 — Yecaſta * Lai us = Crank, Tutor to the Sons of Ocdipe 


A. mph ? trion Alenes eng. 


A. WS JH 


 Menaceus, having theſe three Children, Hoon = FJocaſta = Creon. 


| Aleaus ſeems to have fixed with his Wiſe's Family, and to have been no 


TY undertaking Perſon, But his Son Amplytrion was a Great Man, ria : 
alwa 


lity of Eh, and 


HTE ET „ RELIGIOUS. 193 
alway s: called a Theban. However, as he was not Heir to hs en of 
Bæotia, and Creom his Uncle, being Regent of Thebes,” under the Minority of 
Oedipus's Sons, who were equally related to him; be had no Pretenſions there, 
nor would raiſe Diſturbarice under his Uncle's Government. But he with- 
drew to Argos, and perhaps ſettled there for ſome Time; till at laſt, his 
whole Family were expelled by Eryſtbeus, Herculers Houſe could there- 
fore have no great Poſſeſſions or eck tes in Greece. Vet, as his Poſterity 
was very numerous, ſo there were not, probably, many of them at Troy. 
While many States loſt their Chiefs, and waſted their National Forces in that 
pernicious War; or were broke or enfeebled by a thouſand domeſtic Trou- 
bles on their Return. The Houſe of Hercules grew in Numbers, and kept 
united in a Family Confederacy, whereby they were ſtrong enough for thoſe 
great Undertakings which at laſt terminated in their Settlement. But, by the 
Bye, I may here note, that the oldeſt or moſt powerful Branch's aiming at 
the Throne: of SPARTA, is a further Proof of what I have already ſaid, 
that the Herculean Family reckoned their Deſcent from LE LEX by Eury- 
DICE, on which Foundation they built their Claim to the Spartan Territo- 
ries, For Acrifus, or Danaus, had no Pretenſions to ant Kingdom by any 

Deſcent. 

I muſt remark, in the Beginning of this Enquiry, into the enſuiug Suc- 
ceſſions of the Spartan Monarchs, that my main Delign is to clear their Chro- 
nology to Lzonipas, rather than to reviſe their Hiſtory, further than ma 
be ſubſervient to that main End. Their Hiſtory is now buried in ſuch long 
Oblivion, that ſcarce any modern Writer revieweth it, or minds its Connec- 

tion with later Revolutions. The Deſtruction of the Liberties of Greece 
Philip and Alexander, or that of the Romans by Ceſar, or the Overthrow of : 
the Roman Power by the Goths and Vandals, are all Events yet preſerved in 
Memory. But who now mentions the equally noble Struggles of the brave 
Meſſenians, for retaining their Liberties and their native Country, againſt the 
Attempts of the Spartans, which Avarice and Ambition inſpired ? 

The Spartan Race of Kings of the Herculean Family reigned in two pa- 
alle] Succeſſions, each King having near equal Power over the Kingdom, till 
one Line failed. It begun with the two Twin-Sons of Ariſtodemus. 


3 Euryfthenes—Procks, Theſe two were the Heads of two Lines, who 
ſuceſſively reigned in an equal Power, and were 
joined in equal Authority thro' the whole parallel 
Succeſſion, 


There is 5 memorable in theſe firſt Reig gns, but that the Royal 
Twin-Brothers married Twin-Siſters of another Branch of the Houſe of Her- 
cules, that of Cteſippus ; which * the clear r of the Family a a 


Generation further, 
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Wers led a Colony to Thera, Which was dhe firſt, after the gebn erte 
Her racldeF The Jonic. Migration was the ſecond; compoſed of nian, 
Acheans, and. foe: Athenians. - This Colony was led out by Neleus Son of Cb. 
drus the laſt Athenian King. He was Son of Melanthus, of the Meſſenian 
Royal! F amily. # But, as his is reckoned about 60 Vears after their Return, 
and as as ** le out ta the Continent of Au by Neleus, age clan. 
thus, it muſt probably haye happened in ſame. later Snurtun Reign; 
_ The Falic Mi gration was the third Colony from Greece to Ala, uſer the 
Tropbles. and Revolutions in Greece. It was led by: N G et Qrandiou 
4 e in t this Line of Deſcent, | ; UP MD; of, 
os Bas Oralter—Penthylus——Ecbelatus—Gtais. Fn 
1 Agis = CR In theſe Reigns, the former Colonies might probably be 
8 4 tranſported i in A, 192 fin it 
5 35 Kaul u = Euripan. Nothing great-if theſe Joint-Rinizra; except a 
Wm War with the Grni. - Euripon was ſo 1 a Man, that 
Fu bis Line was called Euripontide. 
4. Tala X P. rytanes, In theſe :Reigns Diſſentions begun betwixt Spare 
Las ' fans and Argives. 'The E conquered... 
—& Dor iſus = E unomus. 
1 6. Allan, — Beiden This Prince was gain before his Son Charilaus 
' woas born, and he left the Crown to. Lycurgus his: Bro- 
ther. Who. when Polyde's Queen was delivered, gave it up to Charilaus, 
and himſelf became his Tutor. Hcurgus, ſoon after, while the Infant-King 
was growing, went to Crete and, Aja to collect Laws. He brought back 
with him the Poems: of Homer, and publiſhed his Laws in the Reign of 8 
Agefilaus. And probably in his Nephew's Minority. T 
75 Archelaus = Charilaus. Archelaus waſted Argia with Fire and Sword. 
Some Years after he invaded Tegea, but died without 
eeffecting the Conqueſt, | 
g. Tcl = = Nicander. Many Incurſions made on the . Telclus 
| | himſelf was ſlain by the Meſſenians at Diana's Temple 
at Tymmæ. Some ſay he introduced into the Temple, a Number of young 
Men habited like Virgins, with Poniards concealed under their Robes, to de- 
ſtroy the Principal Men of Meſſenia at ſome ſacred Solemnity ; but himſelf, 
and all thoſe diſguiſed Youths periſhed in the Attempt. || But the Spartans 
ſay, that Teleclus went to revenge a Rape of ſome den Virgins, which 
had gone to that Temple for Devotion, and fell there. 
9. Alcamen = = Theopompus. The Meſſenian War betwixt them and the 
8 Lacedemonians begun in theſe Joint-Reigns. Our Au- 
thor, Pauſanias, gives a pretty diſtin Account of it. The MessENIANS 
continued under the Government of Neftor's Poſterity after the Trojan War, 
till the Dorians, under the Princes of the Herculean Family, invaded Pelb- 
ponneſis. 


Pazſan. p. 524. f bid. p. 525. + Newt. Chron Greek. p. 59, 60. || Pauſan. p. 288. 


ad de Din 


2 King 4 of N his Poſterity — 1 aſcended the Arrathun Throne! 

Creſphintes him ſelf ſettled Th Neben, upon the Expulfion of the Royal 
Line of Nelkus; Who, with Melatithas, Went to Arbors, Melautbus ee 
a Challenge ef anthus the ! Be 
dining; Melanthus fucceaded to the Kingdom of Athens 


But, as the Meſe- 


nians, with moſt of the Siet r States of Greece, were wen inelining nearer to 


a Republican Form of — N Nunthus deing the laſt King of Thebes, 


and Melanthus's Son Codrus the laſt Atheman King. 


So 1. Creſphontes-obſerving this Proclivity among the Ne fte. Confted the 
People, to a Degree that diſguſted the Nobles. Upon which they formed 


a Conſpiracy againſt bim, and cut him off, wich all his Family, except his 
youngeſt Son Rypytus, then a Child, at his maternal Grandfather's Court in 
Arcadia. When be was: * Age. che * Arctdians Te-eſtabliſhed him in 
Meſſenia. 

jo a. Kym firſt revitiged bis Father's s and Brother's Death. And then 
carried! it with ſuch a vigilant Equality towards both the Nobles and Ple- 
beians ; ſoftening the People by Liberality, and the Nobles by prudent Conde- 
ſcenfions, that he became a very popular Prince, and fo Confderable as to 
have the Royal F amily called Aale after bimſelf to the End of the 
Monarchy, _ 

. Glaucus his Son ſucceeded him, and cqnli6s his Father | in al the po- 
plas Virtues, which endeared him to all Orders of the State. And he ex- 


celled him in what was then called Piety to the Gods. Appointing ſolemn 


Sacra to many ancient Meſſenian Heroes, which had not been worſhipped 


before.“ 


4. Hebmius ;] bis Son continued the ſame Courſe of Devotion, e 


to the ſuperſtitious Uſages of that Age. 
Dotadas 1 his Son fortified the Sea-Port called Mot bon. 


6. . He ſucceeded, and ordained Anniverſary Sacre to the Great God. 


deſſes, at the River Pami/us. 


7 Plintat] In his Rei gn the Meſſenians firſt ſent a Choir of Men to per⸗ 


form ſome Nufical Sacra to Apollo at Delos, Eumalus com- 
poſed the Song which they called rere, In this Reign 


the Seeds of thoſe fatal Diſcords were ſown betwixt them and 


the Spartans, the Cauſes of which are e differently repreſented 
by each People. 


8. Antiochus = Androcles, the Sons of Pr were in the Gdbermneilt 


of Meſſenia, when Alcamenes and J. heopompus were Joint-Kings of Sparta. 
The Animoſities betwixt them had been kindling and growing, ever ſince 
the Attempt of Teleclus King of Sparta, at Diana's Temple. But, as the 


4 Hartan 8 required no = for the Loſs of their King, this ſcems to 


4 i BE intimate 
* Parſan, Meſſenic. cap. 3. . 
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24 in "de + Poole as, Ns i richy in Cattle, had | ent ſome to be 


paſtured with, a Spartan, one Euephnus. He, being a faithleſs Man, fold 
ll. the Cattle, and the Herdſmen too, to ſome: Merchants, and then went and 
1 told Pol hychares, that a Gang of Robbers had ſtript his Grounds. - When 
= 7 attended without . Reſentment or Suſpicion to the Story, one of 
his own Herdſmen, who had made bis Eſcape. from thoſe to whom. he was 
ſold, happened to come in, and related the whole Story of Euæpbnus $ Per- 
fdiouſneſs to his Face, before his own Maſter; who, not being able to 
deny, fell to Importunity and Entreaty; and; punctually . promiſed; that he 
would. pay all Damages, provided Polchares would ſend his Son along with 
him to Sparta to receive it, which he conſented to. But, upon his Arrival 
at Sparta, inſtead of paying according to Contract, he barbarouſl murdered 
him, Pohcbares, upon Intelligence of this flagrant Villainy, haſtened to 
Sparta, and in all the Anguiſh of Paternal Grief, deſired the Murderer to be 
given up to Juſtice;. which being denied, he broke into ſome Violences of 
Reſentment natural to ſo brave a Man on io provoking an Occaſion, and re- 
gardleſs of his n Danger, took Revenge on any Spartans, he could meet 
with, and made bis Eſcape home. 
The Spartans required him to be delivered i into their Hands, but hs Kings 
of Meſſenia, convening the Aſſembly, they fell into different Opinions about 
the Juſtice or Expediency of complying with the Spartan Demand: It at 
laſt came to Blows, and Androcles, wah feveral of his Party who. were for 
giving up Pohjchares, were ſlann. 
 , Anticchus being now in ſole Power, fent Letters to Sparta, that he weld 
willing] y refer it to the An gives, akin to both Nations; or to the Amphyiimc 
Council, or Areopagite Court at Athens. He alſo pleaded, as Pauſamas ſays, 
the Spartans having been bought by Craſus into Confederacies with the Bar- 
barians againſt the Greek. 
But the Spartans gave no Anſwer to his "PRA They were ſo bent on 
War, and fo ambitious to enlarge their Territory, that without giving any 
public Intimations of their Deſign, they carried on clandeſtine Preparations 
as ſecretly as they could far the intended War. 
EurkAks.] A few. Months after the Embaſſy to Sparta,  Antiochus 
died, and his Son EurpHAES ſucceeded, him. But the Spartans fully intend- 
ing this avaricious War, bound themſelves by an Oath, never to leave it off, 
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Eupbast, upon Notice of this perfidious Attempt, (the Succeſs of which 
he was informed of by ſome yho eſcaped) convenes the Body of the Na- 
tion at Stenociyrum, the Capital. And he and the Nobles encouraging the 
People, he begins an exact Diſcipline, and exerciſes all the People for War. 
The Spartans. made many Incurſions, but they cut down no Wood, nor 
burnt any Towns, as they locked upon all the Country as already their own. 
They only carried off Corn and Cattle, and other moveable Plunder, to im- 
poveriſh. the People; not to deſtroy. the Country. They attempted ſome 
Sieges ;. but, finding ſuch a hot Reception, they left that off, without taking 
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About four Months after the ſurpriſing of Amphea, the brave EurHAES, 
confiding in the Alacrity and Reſolution of his Troops, marched into the 
Field to ſeek the Enemy; and encamped in a Plain, which was divided by 
a deep Trench or Channel, on the Borders of which he poſted his Men, 
Cleonnis commanded the heavy armed Foot; Pythoratus and Antander, two 
Bodies of the light-armed. The Battle was fierce and dubious till Night 
came on; when Euplbaes commanded his Troops to entrench, and raiſe 
proper Banks to guard both his Rear and Flanks, having the great Trench 
in Front. The next Day, when the Lacedæmonians found they could not 
attack him, and were not prepared to beſiege him in his fortified Camp, 
they withdrew, and retired into Sparta. And thus this Year endet. 
The next Year, the older Men of Sparta, reproaching their young Men 
with Want of Spirit and Courage; the next Expedition was openly undertaken 
againſt the Meſſenians. Theepompus and Polydorus; the two Kings of Sparta 
(Alcamenes himſelf bein then dead) commanded. the Army. Theopompus.. 
led the Right-Wing, Pohyarus the Left, and Euryleon the main Body of the 
Spartan Army. He was the fifth Deſcendant from Oiolycus, the Son of The. 
ras, of the Cadmean Family; who was Tutor to Euryſtbenes and . Procles, . 
the two firſt Kings of Sparta of the Herculean Line. In the Action, 
EuphAkEs and Antander led the Left-Wing againſt Theopompus in the Right 
of the Spartans. Pytharatus commanded againſt Polydorus, and Cleonnts in 
the Centre, againſt Eurylean. The Spartans were ſuperior in- Number, 2 
- ie TITER TE ARIEEE 8575 Welk 


* Pauſan, Meſſen, cap. 5. 
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fully l frei} and beben for their Liberty, and their All, vigor 0 V Yolth! 
all the Efforts of i ing forthe and ſaperwr military Skill. Thzoppmpus 
animated by Ambition, ard the Hopes of adding {6 rich « Territory to is | 
dyn, puſhed n (ied unfpeakab e Iiipetyolity' upon Eup py but Exphaes, ani 
mated: with "the Lobe of Tibetty! and exaſperated n njaries, faftained 
the Shock with meredible Fifmnnefs, arid bis natural Bra ety bf converted 
into Futy, urged tm with his chofen Band, to fuch a 'rapid Im mpetuößty 
upon Th , that he bravely repulſed that reſolute my ſKilful Com- 
mander, and put his. whole Wing, 0 "Tight But Pytharatus falling, the Loſs 
of their General put that to Diforder and Flight on the ot er Hand. 
However, Potydoras. did do parte ber Wing: in 3 NRetfeat; hör E PHAES 
the other; nor did he attack Polydorus, but hafted'to belp bis Frien 8. Night 
coming on, - Cleoniis and Eury leon, who com handed” in the Centr e, Parted | 
withont-any Adyantages on either Side. This great Action was chiefly ma. 
naged by the heavy- armed Foot. The Horſe were few, 8 did not per. 
form much; for the "Peloponnefians had not yet arrived at much Ski 15 
Riding. This Action was not deciſiye; yet Ae Meſſenians being reduced to 
Want of Neceſſaries, * the Havock, Witch he Pfondefing Parties of the 
Spartans had made; — they at laſt reſolved to deſert moſt of Tie inland Places, 
and withdraw to the more maritime Parts. And they fixed their Head Quar- 
ters at Tthome, ſituated on an high Mountain, which was every Way of diffi- 
cult Acceſs, and well fortified by Nature. Here they lay 22 ſecure; and 
ſent to Delpbos to enquire of the Oracle in that Exię ho o el Affairs, con- 
cerning the Event of the War. They had this Ape; an hat a Virgin, 1 
« the Royal Blood of the ZEpyride, ſhould be ſacrificed and willingly devoted,” 
The Virgins were immediately gathered together, and the Lots being caſt, 
the Lot fell on the Daughter of Tyciſcus. But the Diviner refuſed her, 
alledging that Zyci/tus's Wife being long barren, the had ſubſtituted this Child, 
pretending it to be her own. Then Ariftodemus, a Perſon of preateſt Note 
among the Royal Family, next to the reigning Houſe, offered his own Vir- 
gin- Daughter as a Victim for his Country. But her Lover, when he found 
no Perſwafions could fave her, boldly charged her with being debauched and 
with Child by himſelf. This ſo enraged the generous Ariſſodemus, that he 
killed the Virgin, and opening her Body, ſhewed to the whole Aſſembly her 
Womb, that they might be convinced ſhe was not with Child. Upon which 
this Sacrifice was allowed as ſufficient. 
What a horrid Religion was the prevailing Paganiſci of Greece at that Time? 
And how deteſtible is the Avarice and Ambition of Conquerors, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful Villainies put tender Parents on ſuch execrable, unnatural Acts, in 
order to ſave their Country from ſuch bloody Deſtroyers ? 
When the Syurtans heard of this Oracle, and this great, ſelf- denying 


Compliance with it, they were greatly diſheartened, and tho they were * 
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Itbome. And, tho the Meſſenian Allies were at that Time moſt of them 
abſent, yet they, confiding in the Oracle, ventured to ſtand the Engage- 
ment, rather too raſhly. For, at this Time many neighbouring States, ſuch 
as the Argives, Arcadians and others, grew jealous of the increaſing Power 
ever obtained no Victory. This was not ſo clofe and regular an Action as the 
former. For every brave Man went out of his Ranks to attack his Enemy; 
and ſurpriſing Inſtances of Perſonal Bravery were exhibited on both Sides. 
But the moſt fatal Stroke to the Męſſenians, was the Loſs of their King. For 
the Great EuyhH AES, preſſing further on the Troops of Tbeopomnus than wass 
prudent; for a General, in the too great Heat of his Bravery, was: mortally — | 
wounded, and fell. This kindled the Battle with new Fury, about the dying 
Prince, and the Meſſenians, reſolving not to ſurvive their beloved Monarch, 
fought with ſuch incredible Vigour, that they got him back to their Camp, 
where he was ſomething revived by ſeeing that his People had made ſo brave 
a Retreat. He died ſome Days after in the 13th Year of his Reign, whally 
ſpent in War with the Spartans. Antander fell with hiur in that deſperate. 
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Action, 


10. ARISTODEMUS, Who devoted his Daughter, by the Votes of the 
People, carried the Election againſt Cleonnis and Damis. When he was on 
the Throne, he behaved' with particular Honour and Reſpect to thoſe two 
Great Men, his Rivals, and kept all quiet at Home; and courted all the 
neighbouring States. But the War was carried on only in Parties, for Ra- 
vages and Incurſions on both Sides, But, in the 5th Year of his Reign, all 
Parties being weary of, and exhauſted with, ſo long a War, he reſolved on 
one Engagement more, to make one noble Effort for the delivering his op- 
preſſed Country, from thoſe unrighteous Invaders. All the neighbouring 
States were ready to join him with their auxiliary Forces, in a ſet Battle. 
The Arcadians, Argives and Sicyonians were in the Confederacy with the 

Meſenians, and the Corinthians joined the Spartans. The Spartans made 
their Phalanx as ſtrong as ever they had done before. The King gave the 
beſt Armour to the Arcadians and Meſſenians, as being the ſtrongeſt Men and 

| beſt Soldiers, mixing the Argives and Sicyonians with them. He made the 
main Battle very long, that he might not be ſurrounded, and he had Mount 
Ithome in his Rear. Cleonnis had the Command of the heavy-armed, and 
the light-armed were ready for wheeling about, and for annoying the Spar- 
'ans every where, under the Conduct of Damis. On the whole, the Battle 
was very long and obſtinate, and the regular Troops of the Sper tans were ſo 
fatigued by theſe Parties of the light-armed, who with ſuch Activity every 

Where incommoded them; that at laſt they were defeated and fled, and a 


great 
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Action. 
be Spartans were greatly caſt down, eſpecially a | 
obthiir promiſed Conqueſt to be now almoſt vani be tg 


In this unpromiſing 


Situation of their Affairs, they ſend to the Oracle, where they received this Ad- 


vice, to uſe Craft as well as Force. The Meſſenians alſo ſending to Delphos, 
received this Anſwer, namely, That whoever ſhould firſt Geddes 100 Tripods 
to Jupiter Ithometes, ſhould gain 
ſcure Rank procured 100 of Clay, and carried them in a Bag; and coming 
into Itbome as an Hunter, with his Nets, Se. Lot the Opportunity of dedi- 
cating his Tripods of Clay the fitſt. i 
"This Event greatly diſpirited the een, Git: ess the Spartans 


About this Time, many Prodigies were obſerved; the King was diſcouraged 


by Viſions and Dreams; the Sacrifices had ominous Appearances; which ſo 


ſunk his Spirits, that, when he ſaw that, tho“ he had W devoted his 
e went and 


guiltleſs Virgin-Daughter, yet could not- "ſave his dear Country ; 
killed himſelf on his mene s T omb, after he "Wy ſomething above fix 
Years. 


The Death of their King fo ruck che Meſſenians, that they almoſt ten 
into Deſpair; and were even thinking of ſending Meſſengers to Sparta to beg 


Peace; but their inſuperable Reſentment reſtrained them. Upon the whole, 
in an Aſſembly of the People, they choſe no King, but made Damit Gene- 
ral, who choſe for the next Command under him Cleonnis and Phyleas. - 

But, after they had endured a Siege of five Months, and had loſt moſt of 


| their beſt Officers and Citizens ; and the Famine begun to rage within the 


City, they all quitted 7thome. This was in the 20th Year of the War, as 
Pauſanias reckons, in the firſt Year of Olympiad 24.* Some retired to Ar- 
got, ſome to Arcadia; and thoſe of the ſacred Families retired to Elupne; 
where they were concerned in initiating into the Myſteries of the great 
Goddefſes 

The Lacedemonians razed Itbome to the Ground, and the reſt of the Meſſe- 


nians, who ſtayed in the Country, they laid under a Tribute, to 1 annually 


Half the Produce of the Ground to Sparta. 
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From the [ORR Meſſenian War t0 ) LEONIDAs. 


10. PM = = Archidamas.] Polydori the Son of Alcamenes, who died in 
the Beginning of the Meſſenian War, being joined with Weopompus 
in the Management of it, they both lived to ſee the Conqueſt of the Me eſſe- 


mans. But it was chiefly conducted by Ti Wi the. Son of e 
Alfter 


a Pal Lib. V. cap. 14. 
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Meſſenia. Upon Which a Spartan of ob- 
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and Infirmities, he was not in the Action. 
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pytide, But he refuſed the Crown, and would only accept the General- 
ww. | 


» The ſecond Battle was fought at a Place called Aprus's Monument. Here 
both Parties had their Allies, the Elians, Argives, Sicyonians and Arcadians 
joined the Meſjemans, and the Spartans had the Corinthians and ſome others 
with them. Anaxander, King of Sparta, commanded the Lacedæmonian 
Army; and ARISTOMENES their General commanded the Meſſenians. 
Phintas and Androcles, the Grandſons of that Androcles, who was flain in 
the Tumult about Polychares, and who had lived at Sparta, joined their 


Countrymen, and behaved with the greateſt Bravery. Ariſtomenes had a 


choſen Band of 80 young Noblemen, which were near his Perſon, when he 
Oppoled himſelf to the very Flower of the Spartan Troops with the 
King himſelf at their Head; and, with infinite Bravery, obtained a com- 

Vor, II. | | Cc pleat 
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2 HISTORY of Knowtnvey, 
pleat Vifforyz and, with his choſen Guard, bear the vety Flower of th 
After this great Defeat, the Spartans were for giving up the War, but 
that Myrtæus, the Athenian Poet, who was ſent from Athens by the Advice 
ones y, ˙²— ne re oe et een 4a 
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The third Battle was fought 


fought near 4 Place called the Great Bf. The 4 
| r WY 32 rr e 
cadians were the chief Auxiliaries in this Battle. But a little before the En- 


m 
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gagement, the Spartans had cox RU TEDY Ariftocrates Son of Hicetas, King 
of Arcadia, with Money, to betray his Allies; for he commanded the Arca- 
dian Troops in this Expedition. Pauſanias obſerves here, that the Spartan, 
were the firſt, that are mentioned in all Antiquity, who corrupted their Ene- 
mies with Money, and made the Event of War venal. For, before their 
ſeducing Ariſfor ates to betray the Meſſnjans, the Events of War depended 
on Courage, Bravery, Fortune, and the Blefling of the Gods, 
When the Battle begun, Ariſtocrates, who had before diſpirited his Troops, 
with pretended Omens, and unfriendly Appearances of the Sacrifices; or- 
dered them, at a Sign by him given, to retreat for their own Safety: Which 
they did accordingly, leaving one Wing and the main Body open and ex- 
poſed, And, to compleat the Perfidy, the Arcadians fled thro' the Meſe- 
man Army, and broke all their Ranks. The Spartans took this Advantage, 


* 


and cut moſt of the Army to Pieces. Phintas and Androcles, Grandſons of 
that Androcles, who was ſlain in the Tumult at the Beginning of the War, 
fell in this deciſive Action, after the nobleſt Proofs of Bravery” 
Ariſtomenes gathered the Remnant of his Army, and deſerting Andama, 
and all the inland Towns, betook himſelf to Mount Jas, where he ſuſtained: 
a Siege of eleven Years; tho' the Enemy thought they could have taken it 
almoſt at the firſt Attack. The Sea Coaſt was open to them by Means of the 
Pyleans and Mothoneans, And they took other Neceſſaries from all about 
them by Incurſions. The Spartans, finding this Inconvenience from their 
incomparable Vigilance, Activity and Valour, they forbid the ſowing any 
Ground near Mount Jras, to deprive them of any Proviſions: But AR1- 
STOMENES, with zoo choſen Men from Iras, made an Excurfion to Am- 
cle, and in a Night- attack took it, and carried off great Plunder. This 
Courſe he never left off, till at laſt, in a Party far greater than his own, witf 
both the Kings of Sparta at the Head of it, he was taken, being knocked 
down with a Stone. He and fifty of his Fellow. Soldiers were conducted to 
the Mouth of a horrid Cavern, near Sparta, where commonly the greateſt 
Malefactors were executed, by being thrown into it. There they were all thrown 
in. All the reſt immediately periſhed; but ſome Divine Power certainly pre- 
ſerved him. He wrapped himſelf in his Robe, and there compoſed. himſelf 
to wait for Death. But, after three Days, living in this Expectation, he 
heard a Noiſe, which proved to be that of a Fox, which was coming to the 
dead Bodies, Thinking that there muſt be ſome underground mn to this 
| Cavern, 


Caverp, he catched hold of the Foxs I. 
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with his Robe with the other, to prevent the Beaſt's biting him much, It 
made towards the Entrance, and he followed it as well as he could, and 
found ſome: Glimmering of Light at, the Hole by which the Fox had crept 


in. He then readily let it go, and it crept thro' it, which was but big 
enough for its Body to paſs. He whoſe Fortitude was ſuperior to all Diſtreſs, 


with his Hands wrought a Paſſage large enough for himſelf to creep thro', 
and got back to his People at Vas. When it was told that Ariſtomenes was 
eſcaped, the Spartans laughed at it. But the Event ſoon convinced them. 
For the Corinthians ſending ſome Auxiliaries to the Siege of Iras; and he, by 
his Spies, being informed that they marched and encamped careleſsly, he 
broke into their Camp by Night, ſlew four of their chief Generals, made a 
great Slaughter of the Men, and rifled the Camp. On which the Spartans 
owned that he muſt be alive again; for there was not a Man in Greece durſt 


have attempted ſuch a Thing beſides himſelf. 


However, he was again taken by Treachery. For the Spartans at the 
Hyacinthine Games, proclaimed a 'Truce of forty Days, which the Cretan 
Archers who were Mercenaries broke. Seven of them ſeized him in the 


Time of the Truce, and bound him with their Belts, &c. two of them 


went with the News to Sparta, the other five brought their illuſtrious Cap- 
tive into a Meſſenian Cottage, where a Widow and her Virgin-Daughter lived 
in a Lion without his Talons ; that ſhe lay with the Lion as with a Man, 
and gave him his Talons again. When they brought him in, ſhe thought 
this muſt reach her Dream. She made the Cretans drunk, and when they 
were aſleep, ſhe took one of their Daggers, with which ſhe cut his Bands, 
and then he flew them all, He offered her his Son Gorgus then eighteen, in 

Marriage in Gratitude, and Admiration of this daring Action. 

In the eleventh Year of the Siege Vas was taken. All the Oracles con- 
ſpiring to diſcourage the great ARISTOMENES, and the Diviner Theoclus, 
which however they concealed from the People. The Town was taken by 
this Means : A Spartan Herdſman belonging to one of the Generals, keeping 


together, The Virgin dreamed the Night before, that ſome Wolves brought 


bis Herd by the River, fell in Love with a Meſenian Woman, as ſhe came 


to draw Water at the River. He debauched her; and as her Huſband was 
on the Guard frequently, thoſe Nights he uſed to be with her. One Night 


the Violence of the Rains drove off the Guards, and the brave and injured 


Mejenian coming unexpectedly to his own Houſe, the Adulterer got into 
lome obſcure Concealment. When the perfidious Wife with peculiar Ten- 
derneſs enquired the Reaſon of his coming Home; he told her that all the 
Guards had left the Walls that tempeſtuous, dark Night. The concealed 


Villain hearing this, he found ſome Way out, and got to his Maſter in the 
Camp; who tho' the Kings were not there at that Time, yet he took the 


Hint, and ſo got into the Town. The Alarm ſoon raiſed all, Ariſtomenes, 
| | $7.3 | | | his 
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his Son Gorgus, Theoclus the Diviner, bis -Son  Monticlus, an mm "= 
who married the Siſter of Ariflomenes. eee SATO: „„ 
They animated the People, by every ae that Love of Liberty could 
ane particularly with the Example of the Smyrneans, who drove Gyges, 
the Son of Duſchylus, out of their City with his great Army of Tydians. All 
the Meſſenians as one Man, and all their Vomen fought incredibly. The 
Women not only animating the Men, but fighting along with them. 
But the Spartans, having great Numbers of Men, had Time to relieve 
each other with freſh Troops, while the Meſſenians were three Days and 
Nights under Arms, almoſt periſhed with Rain, Froſt, Hunger and Thirſt. 
At laſt, Theoclus the Diviner, who preſided over the Sacra, cried out, We 
« contend with Fate no longer. Do you, Ariſtomenes, fave the Reliques of 
« our Nation, I will periſh here.” And fo preſſing on the Enemy, he ſaid, 
You ſhall not greatly rejoice in our Ruin; and after having made a very 
great Slaughter, in theſe laſt Efforts of Deſpair, he wy Gus wah in the: 
Midſt of his Enemies. 
Ariſtomenes, leaving the brig choſen Men RY (hs del the reſt 
to get their Women and Children into the Midft of their Ranks, and follow 
him. Gorgus and Manticlus commanded in the Rear,  Ariflomenes himſelf 
in the Front, ſhaking his Head and Spear, led on againſt the oppoling Troops 
of Sparta. But their Generals thought it beſt to open the Way, and let 
him paſs, with the retiring Reliques of a brave, ruined Natien, which had 
fallen a Sacrifice to accurſed Avarice and Ambition. 
When the Arcadians heard that Tas was taken, they Jena: of their 
King to lead them out, but he urged that there were now uo Meſſenians to 
help. However, Ariftomenes reached Mount Tycæus, when the Arcadians 
got Notice of it, they haſtened thither, and brought them every Supply they 
could, Food, Cloaths, and whatever they had.* They moſt tenderly invited 
them to accept of all the Privileges of Hoſpitality among them, and offered 
them to incorporate among them as one People. 
But Ariſtomenes, when they were quiet at Mount Lycmæus, Rill melting with 
Commiſeration of his dear, ruined Country, and inflamed with Reſentment 
of the Avarice and Cruelty of the Spartans, choſe out of all his Troops 500 
Men, who leaſt feared Death, or deſired Life, to accompany him im an At- 
tem pt on Sparta itſelf, alledging that the Army was fo buſy in the Plunder 
of r 3h that they ſhould find Sparta more expoſed. He, whoſe unexhauſted | 
Spirits never tired in great Undertakings, mentioned the daring Project among 
his faithful Arcadian Allies; and not yet having any Suſpicion of the bribes 
Traitor, ſpoke of it in the King's Preſence, he engaged 3oo of the moſt re- 
ſolute Arcadians in this bold Deſign. But, while ſome Time was neceſlarily 
to be ſpent in religious Rites, the Traitor ſends Notice of it to the Spartans. 


But ſome Arcadian Spies cizing the — on his Return, found _— 
E 


2 Pauſen. Lib. IV. cap. 22. 
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drus's Letter, in which were contained his Thanks for the Retreat at the 
Battle of the Great Foſs, as well as for this Intelligence. This Letter was | 


read in a full Aſſembly of Arradians, upon which his exaſperated Subjects 
immediately fell to ſtoning him; and deſired the Meſſenians to join them; 
but they looking at their brave General for Direction, the great ARIS ToMENES 


only bowed down and wept. The Arcadians ſtoned him to Death, and left 


his Corps unburied without the amp. N 
The Colony conſiſting of the Py/zz, Mothonæi, and other maritime Places, 


with all that they could collech together, went by Ship to Cyllene, an Elian 


Port, in order to conſult where to fix. Gorgus and Manticlus were the Lead- 


ers, for Ariſtomenes declined to go.  Energetides coming to Lyceum with his 


own fifty Men, added to them, as many as would accompany him, and led 


them back to Jas, who fell on the Spartans as they were pillaging, and 


having filled himſelf with Slaughter, fell on the Heaps of his Enemies. 
When thoſe, who conducted the Meſſenian Colony, were debating about 


the Place of their Settlement, Gorgus the Son of Ariſtomenes was for having 


them ſettle in Zacyntbus, from which they might annoy the Spartans after- 
wards, But Manticlus was of Opinion, that they ſhould think no more of 


Meſſenia or Sparta, but go directly to Sardinia, a large Iſland, where they 


would find Plenty of all Things. At this Time Anaxilas, the fourth in 


| Deſcent from Alcidamas, who had ſettled at Rhegium after the taking of 


Ithome, ſent to invite them thither, Upon their coming to Rhegium, Anaxi- 
las adviſed them to attempt the Zancleans in Sicily, who ſprang from Pirates, 
and had fortified an Harbour. Araxi/as attacked them by Sea, and the 
Meſſenians conquered them at Land. Anaxilas was for ſlaying them at the 


very Altars, and faving only the Women, but Gorgus and Manticlus abhorred 
the Impiety. On which it came to a mutual Peace, and they lived quietly 


together, and incorporated into one People. Only the Town changed its 
Name from Zancle to Meſſene. And here the exiled Meſſenians found a quiet. 
Retreat at laſt. e 1 fß‚f Re 


* 


AIS TOMENES, after the Colony was gone, married his Siſter, the Widow 
of Energetides, and two of his own Daughters to other great Men. And 
after this he went to Delphos on ſome Enquiry not known, When he was 
there, Damagetus Rhodius, King of Falyſus, coming to Delphos to conſult the 


Oracle about chooſing a Wife, the Pytlian bad him marry the Daughter of 
the beſt Man in Greece. This was eatily determined to be Ariſtomenes. He. 
himſelf carried her, being his third Daughter, to Rhodes. When he was: 


deliberating to go from thence to Sardis, to Arayis Son of Gyges King of Lydza,. 


and then to Ecbatane to Phraortes King of the Medes, he was ſeized by ſome. 


Diſtemper, and after ſurviving the Liberties of his Country, and all his pro- 


digious Wars, dicd in his Bed. 


Thus cloſed one of the fineſt Struggles for Liberty, that is in Hiſtory, called 


by the Ancients the Meſſenian War, In which. the lawleſs Pride of Power, 


animated. 
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animated by eber and the View of a better Territory 
long by the moſt Heroic Patriotiſm; in which the e Li y, even to 
Enthuſiaſm, . produced ſuch aſtoniſhing Acts of ineredible dee as ee 
tion and natural Courage in Siiaues, or Tyrants, never attained to. 
__ Euricrutides = Archidamas. The Meſenian War "—_ over, , the 
Reigns were free from War, 1 
1. 5. Leon = =. Agaficles. In theſe Reigns the Spartans met with many Re- 
pulſes from the Tegeate. 
1 Anaxandrides = Arifton. 4 theſe Joint-Reigns hs Spartan bad 
much better Succeſs againſt the Tegeate. - 
For the Spartans, being required by the Oracle to bring the Bones of Oreſtes 
to Sparta, they found them buried beneath a Braſier's Shop; and dug them 
up, to carry the ſacred Remains to Sparta. Auaxander Son of Leon was the 
only Prince among the Spartans, who had π0ĩ• Wives at the ſame Time. 
One, tho? a Woman of the greateſt Virtue and Honour, yet being barren, 
the Epbori commanded him to divorce; this ke would not comply with ; 
but he ſo far obeyed them, as to join another in Equality with her, that her 
Son might be conſidered as his Heir. And of her he had Cleomenes his Firſt- 
born. Soon after he, by his beloved Queen, who had never had a Child be- 
fore, had Doricus, and then Lron 1 DAs and Clcombrotus. 


Cleomenes? Demaratus. 

Leonidas ( © Leotychides — Ariſton ra aſh] y ſaying, chat eee was 
not his Son, upon being told that he was born in the ſeventh Month of his 
Queen's Marriage, proved the Ruin of his Son and his Houſe. But Dema- 
ratus came to the Crown, and was a brave Man. He aſſiſted his Collegue, 
Cleomenes, in ſuppreſſing the Sons of Piſftratus, the Tyrants of Athens, But, 


was ppl 0 g 


when Cleomenes afterwards repented, and would have reſtored them, Dema- 


ratus nobly oppoſed it. On this Cleomenes ſet up a Rival, on the Pretence 
of the Illegitimacy of his Birth, one Leotychides of the fame Herculean Fa- 
mily. Demaratus, thus uſed, fled to Perſia, and was with Xerxes in his In- : 
vaſion of Greece, as a Companion, not an Ally. 

Cleomenes dying without Male-Iflue, the great Lxzon1Das, his Brother 
the ſame Father, Anaxandridus, ſucceeded bim; who was himſelf one of the 
greateſt Men of his Age, and nearly of the ſame Age with Cleomenes. 

When Xerxes, King of Perſia, with one of the greateſt Armies men- 
tioned in Hiſtory, invaded Greece; this Prince, the Great LEON ID As en- 
countered him at the famous Battle of J bermopyle. The Spartans, having 
.conſulted the Oracle at Delphos, received for Anſwer, that Greece muſt fall, 
unleſs a Prince of the Family of Hercules devoted himſelf to ſave his Coun- 
try.* When this Oracle was declared to the Aſſembly of the People, in the 


Preſence of both the Kings of Sparta, Leonidas W undertook the Res, 
_ which 


* Herod, Lib. VII. cap. 220. 
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CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS: 20 
which he knew would be ſo fatal to himſelf, but which he believed would 
be the ſaving of the Liberties of Greece, and particularly of Sparta. 55 
Aerxes, having marched thro' Greece a conſiderable Way, came near the 
famous Straits of Ther mopylæ, which as being almoſt an impracticable Paſs, 
was defended with the Flower of the Grecian Army. But there was a per- 
fidious Trachinian, who went to the Emperor of Perfa, and offered to lead: 
the Perfan Army thro' ſome By-way of which they had no Suſpicion; 
whereby he might come on the Back of the Greeks, and fo ſurround thoſe at 
Wermopylæ. However, there was an honeſt Man in the Perfian Army, 
who got from among the Centinels, and gave Leonidas Intelligence. Upon 
which there was a Council of War called at Midnight in the Grecian Camp. 
And being aware of their deſperate Situation, the Great Lz on1Das heroi- 
cally propoſed that the reſt of the Troops ſhould withdraw, and fave them- 
{elves for the further Defence of their Country; but that he, with his choſen 
Spartans, would ſtay and die there, and retard the Irruption of the Perſans 
as long as there was a Man of them left. The Army, ſome reluctantly, and 
others willingly, withdrew in the Night; and Leonidas and his choſen Band, 
about 500 in all, as Diodorus ſays, were left. He ordered them all to ſit 
down to Meat, whereby they would be longer able to ſuſtain the Fatigues 
of that deſperate Undertaking, which they might chearfully engage in, who 
were next Day to dine with the Gods. His Troop was compoſed of grown 
Men who were the Fathers of Children. They broke into the Perſian Camp 
in the Night, and made incredible Execution; making directly to the Royal 
Pavillion, but Xerxes had withdrawn near the further Extremity of his Camp 
before. This daring Adventure threw the Perſian Army into extreme Terror 
and Confuſion, they fearing that their Party which they ſent thro' the Moun- 
tains was cut off, and that the whole Grecian Army was in that Aſſault of the 
Camp. But, when Day-light. diſcovered their Numbers, they deſpiſed them. 
But the Bravery of theſe great Men was inimitable, tho fatal to themſelves. 
Theſe were the only Men, ſays Diodorus Siculus, who gained conſummate. 
Glory by being conquered. *- TY . 5 
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LED 
On the Perſian Line reckoned. from Ptolemy's: Canon. 


[ HAVE now brought down the Hiſtory of Greece from the Return of the. 
Herculean Family into the Dominion of Peloponneſus, to the celebrated Syn- 
chroniſm of LEON I DAS and Xerxes, whereby. we may clearly connect 
the ſacred Hiſtory and Chronology with that of the Greeks.. 2 
*Diodor. Sic. Lib, IX. cap. 1. 
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288 @ISTORY of Knownurbar 
__ The Uſe I make of all theſe laborious Enquiries into the Genealogies of 


the Greek Families, particularly the Spartans, is hereby to ſhew that, in the 
Courſe of Succeſſion, they could not well be ſuppoſed to be either more 
or leſs than they are repreſented by their Hiſtorians; * tho it will appear 
by comparing them with the Fewiſh Hiſtory, that theſe Succeſſions muſt 
have taken up a much leſs Space of Time, than is commonly computed by 
Chronologers ancient or modern; except the Great Father of Chronology, 
Sir Jſaac Neutron. On which I make theſe Obſervationss. 
41.) I conclude from what the Pagan Hiſtorians ſay, that it was the Na- 
tional Cuſtom among the Lacedemonians to have the Succeſſion of their Kings 
by the eldeſt Sons, whenever they lived to the Death of the Father. This 
appears plainly by the Choice which they made of Cleomene for their King, 
as the eldeſt Son:: Tho' he was a Perſon of a ſhattered Brain, and- greatly 
inferior to Darieus, in all Qualities, for the Cabinet. or the Field; He was 
the Son by the elder Queen, and born but a few Months after Cleomenes. + 
( 2.) Since an Interruption in the Line of Succeſſion, by the Death of the 
oldeſt Son, is ſometimes mentioned; we may reaſonably conclude that it is 
always mentioned, when any ſuch Interruption happened. The firſt Inter- 
ruption in the Succeſſion from Father to Son is that of Polyde#es, who being 
| ſlain before his Son Charilaus was born, he left the Kingdom to Lycurgus his 
Brother. But, as his Queen was with Child, as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of 
her Son Charilaus, Lycurgus ſurrendered the Kingdom to him, and only 
acted as Guardian. And, while the young King was in the Hands of the 
Women, Lycurgus went abroad to collect the beſt Laws, which were after- 
wards ſo celebrated in Sparta, as to denominate him the Spartan Legiſlator. 
| Theopompus, that King who managed the Meſſenian War, is alſo mentioned 
to have buried his eldeſt Son, who yet lived to have Children, one of which 
ſucceeded his Grandfather Theopompus” — 3 
(3.) It appears to have been the Cuſtom of the Spartan Monarchs to have 
but ane Wiſe at a time, contrary to the Manner of the Aſiatic Princes. For 
Anaxandri des, Son of Leon, was the firſt among the Spartan Princes who had 
two; 4 and upon this Occaſion, his Queen, a Princeſs of very good Character, 
having been long childleſs, the Ephori commanded him to put her away, 
and marry another. The King would not comply with the firſt Injunction, 
but he yielded to the other, and married another Wife. By her he had a Son, 
Cleomenes. But ſoon after, his irt Queen had a Son, who proved a very 
brave Man. And ſhe had afterwards the Great Leonidas and Cleombrotus. 
Now, by this prevailing Regularity in the Spartan Kings, the Succeſſion of 
Generations by the eldeſt Sons, would be far more eaſily carried on, without 
diſtracting Competitions, and be recorded without Confuſion. 


— Almoſt 


* Herd. Lib. VII. e. 204. Pauſen. in Laconic. Meſenic. &e. t Panſan, Lacie. c. 3 
t Paufan, Laconic. p. 211. | 
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(A.) Almoſt every Reign in all this)Sueceffion, in both the parallel, con- 
temporary Lines of their Kings, 18 marked by 4 ſome con ſiderable Action, 
either of War or Peace; or by their Birth or Death. So that there could 
not be fewer Kings than are named for doing ſuch diſtin Actions as are 
aſcribed to them. Nor doth there ſeem any Room for more; ſince ſo many 
of the Succeſſors are ſaid to enter upon their Predeceſſors Works or Wars, 
(5.) Many of the neighbour Kingdoms have their Succeſſion of Kings 
mentioned in parallel Generations with thoſe of Sparta; as particularly thoſe 
of Meſſenia and Arcadia. And not one of them are ſo long as this Lineal 
Succeſſion of the Spartan Kings. 8o that it is very probable that thoſe were 
almoſt as long a Deſcent as was poſſible in the Courſe of Nature where the 
Succeſſion is counted by the M ales. ine 
To proceed now to the Examination of this Synchroniſm of Leonidas with 
Xerxes. He was the Son of Darius Hyſtaſpis, the Succeſſor of Cambyſes, the 
don and Succeſſor of Cyrus'= Darius the Mede. Darius was, according to 
Daniel, 62 Yeats old when he conquered Babylon, Dan. v. 3 1. Cyrus lived 
to above 70 Years old, according to Cicero; and reigned nine Years over 
Babylon, according to Ptolemy's Canon; tho the Canon takes no Notice of 
Darius's Reign, as the Scriptures more correctly do. The Kings of the 
Medes before Cyrus were Deioces, Phraortes, Aſtyages, Cyaxares, and Darius. 
The three firſt reigned before the Empire was Great; the two laſt were great 
Conquerors, and erected the Monarchy. Aſchylus, who flouriſhed in the 
Reigns of Darius Hyſtaſpis and his Son Xerxes, and died in the 76th Ohmpiad, 
attributes the founding of the Medo-Perſian Empire to the two immediate 
Predeceſſors of Cyrus. The firſt was a Mede, and the ſecond was his Son.“ 
The ſecond was Darius the Mede, the Son of Abaſuerus, mentioned by Daniel, 
and immediate Predeceſſor to Cyrus. Therefore the firſt was the Father of 
Darius, that is Abaſuerus or Cyaxares, of the Seed of the Medes, as Daniel 
lays, Dan. ix. 1, This is that Abaſuerus King of the Medes, who, together 
with Nehuchadnezzar, took and deſtroyed Nineveh, Tobit xiv. 15. Which 
Action is by the Greeks aſcribed to Cyaxares, and by Eupolemus + to Ajtibares, 
a Name perhaps. corruptly written for Abaſuerus. By this Victory over the 
Ajjyrians, and Subverſion of their Empire, ſeated at Nineveh, and the en- 
Jung Conqueſts of Armenia, Cappadocia and Perſia, he begun to extend the 
Reign of one Man over all Alia, and his Son, Darius the Mede, by conquer- 
mg the Kingdoms of Lydia and Babylon, finiſhed the Work: And the third 
King was Cyrus, an happy Man, for his Succeſſes under Darius, and laſtly 
his large and peaceable Dominion in his own Reign. T — | 
I think, with the Great Newton, that Cyaxares was the Son of Aſtyages, and 
that Mandane the Daughter of Aſtyages, and Siſter of Qaxares, married Cam- 
Yor. II. — D d — byſes 


+ Newton. Chron. p. 3:9. + Euſe 5. Prepcr. Lib. IX. c. 30. f Newten, Chrin. p. 309, 
310. Edit. 8vo. | . —— | 
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the Bats of 8 but of — and the Wife of 222 i" hob 
 dtys places the Kings wrong. S0 that Cyrus was near the fame Ape with 
 Dttrius the Mede, who was, according. to Daniel Ga, at the taking of Baby. 
fon, This Darius was (probably) the Conqueror of Lydia, tho“ he Fo 
- manag e this War by bis a fin or Brother, and General Oyrus; while him. 
ſelf might be employed in other Conqueſts with another Army,. And, as 
the judicious Sir aac Newton remarks; the Name of this Meuiun Conqueror 
may be gathered from the Name of thoſe Pieces of Money which were 
— out of the Jydian Money, after the Conqueſt of Crus by Cyrus, for 
they were called Harics; therefore Darius, not Cyrus, was then poſſeſſed of | 
the Sovereignty: of Media, the conquering Nation, in the Northern Part of 
Ala, viz. North with Reſpect to Judea. "Nebuchadnizzar, who had confe- 
derated with Cyaxares in the Joint-Overthrow of the Aﬀyrian Empire, and 
had accordingly ſhared the Territories of that Empire wich his Brother Con- 
queror, was joined with his Father Nabopolaſſar in the Kingdom, two Veas 
before his Death. For Diſturbances being raiſed in C- Syria, Phænicia, and 
the neighbouring Countries, chieffy by their joining thensſelyds to the Epyp- 
tian Intereſt ; and Nabopolaſſar being grown too old for War, joined his Son 
| Nebuchadnezzar | in the Kingdom, and committed a good Part 'of the Army 
to his Command. And Altibares, or Cyaxares, King of the Medes, joining 
the Median Forces with thoſe of Babylon, in the third Year of Feboigkim, Ne- 
buchadnezzar came with a great Army of -Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Mo? 
bites and Ammonites, and laid waſte Samaria, Galilee and Scythopolis, * and 
beſieged Jeruſalem, and took Feborakim alive, and bound him in Chains for 
a Time, Dan. i. 1, 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. In this Year Dax I EI was carried 
Captive. In the fourth Vear of Feboiakim, which was the twentieth of Na- 
bepolaſſar,4 they routed the Army of Pharaob-Necho at Carchemiſb; and, by 
purſuing the War, took trom him whatever pertained to him, from the Ri- 
ver of Egypt to the River Euphrates, Jer. xlvi. 2. 
While Nebuchadnezzar wes acting in Syria, his Father died: at Babjims | 
having reigned 21 Years. And the young King, upon the News, having 
ſettled his Affairs in Syria as expeditiouſly as he could, returned to Babylm, 
Here Beroſus relates many of his great Actions in War and Peace ; his adorn- 
ing the Temples with the Spoils of War; building a new City, with magni- 
ficent Walls and Gates, and ſtately Palaces. He alſo raiſed great Mounts to 
give an Inequality to the Appearance of the Surface, and made penſile Gar- 
dens ; for his Queen, being : a Mede, loved mountainous Proſpects, ſuch as 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to, in her own Country, 
Sir Is AAc NEwrTon obſerves that, in the Canon of Prolemy, every King's 


Reign began with the laſt 7. — of his Fredeceſſor s Reign; whence, ſays that 
great 


* Eupolem. 3 Eu; \. Prepar, Evang. Lib. IX. c 39. - ＋ Vid, Newt, Chron, at lage, 
Fan J. apud Jab, Antiq. Lib, X. c. 11, Ptol, Canon. 
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CHIEFLY. NETTE an 
great Man, it appeareth from that Canon, that ſerbadon' died in the Year 
the Year 123, Nabopolaſſur in the Lear 144, and Nebuchadnerxar in the = 
Year. 187. All theſe Kings reigned ſucceſſiwely in Babyhn; and the laſt 
died in the 35th Year of Fecboniab's Captivity, 2 Kings xxv. 27. Therefore 
Jecboniab was carried Captive in the 1 5th Year of the Ara of Nabonaſſar. 
This Captivity was in the gth Vear of Nebuchudnezaar's Reign, 2 Kings 
xxiv. 12. and in the 11th of Jeboiatim s. For the firſt Year: of Nebuchad- 
ne220r's Reign was the fourth of Jeboiatim s, Fer. xxv. i. and Fehoiakim 
reigned eleven Years before this Captivity; 2 Kings xxiii. 36. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5. 
and Fechoniah three Months, ending with the Captivity. And the tenth 
Year of Fechomab's Captivity was the eighteenth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's 
Reign, Fer. xxxii. 1. andithe eleventh Year of Zedekab, in which Feruſalem 
was taken, was the nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, Fer. li. 4, 5, 12. And 
therefore Nebachadnezzar began his Reign in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 142. 
i. e. two Fears before Nabopolaſſar's Death, he being then made King by 
bis Father. Jeloiabim ſucceeded: his Father, Jgſab, in the Year of Nabo- 
naſſar, 139. And Jeruſalem was taken, and the Temple burnt, in the Year 
of Nabonaſſar, 160. about 20 Years after the Deſtruction of Nzneveh.* 
The ſame great Author obſerveth that the Reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis over Per- 
fa, by the. Canon, the Conſent of Chronologers, and by ſeveral Eclipfes of tbe 
Moon, began in Spring, in the Vear of Nabonaſſar, 227. And, in the fourth 
Vear of his Reign, they computed 70 Vears of Mourning, in the fifth Month, 
which was on Account of the Burning of the Temple, Zech. vii. 1, 7. count 
backwards theſe 70 Vears, and the Burning of the Temple will fall on the 
fifth Jeuiſb Month in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 160. / As the Chaldæan 
Aſtronomers counted the Reigns of their Kings by the Vears of Nabonaſſar, 
beginning with the Month Thoth ; ſo the Jeus, as their Authors tell us 
counted the Reigns of theirs by the Years of Moſes, beginning every Year 
with the Month Nz/an : For, if any King begun his Reign a few Days be- 
tore this Month, it was reckoned to him for a whole Year ; and the Beginning 
of this Month was accounted the Beginning of the ſecond Year of his Reign. 
And, according to this Reckoning, the firſt Year of Feboiatim began with. 
che Month Niſan, An. Nabonaſ. 139, tho his Reign might not really begin- 
till five or ſix Months after; and the fourth Year of Fehoiakim, and firſt of 
 Nebuchadnezzar, according to the Reckoning of the Fews, began with the 


Month NMiſan, Anu. Nabonaſ. 142. And the firſt Year of Zedekiah? and of 
Fechoniah's Captivity, and ninth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign began with 
the Month Niſan. An. Nabonaſ. 150. And the tenth Year of Zedekiab and 
eighteenth of Nebuchadnezzar began with the Month Niſan, in the Year of © 
 Nabonaſſar, 159. Now, in the ninth of Zedełiab, Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Judæa; and in the tenth Month of that Year, he beſieged Feruſalem, 
2 Kings xxv. 1. Fer. xxxix. 1, 2. Jer. Iii. 1, 4, 6, 7. From this Time to the 
W 9898 ſecond 


* Vid. Newt, p. 295, 296. + Lid. p. 297: 


aol.) e. the ee 100 RN ee Mon 
ſecond: Vear of Darius, the Word of the Lord came to e Zech. "= 
7, 12. And the Angel of tbe Lord ſaid, Ob Lord of Hoſts, bow lang wilt Thou 
not baue Mercy an Jeruſalem; againſt which Thou haſt had Indig 8 theſe- 
threeſcore — 1 ten Years? So then the ninth Year of Zedekrab; in which this 
Indignation againſt» Feruſalem: begun; commenced with the Month Niſan, 
An. Nabundſ. 158. And the cleventh of Zadebiab and ninetecath- of Neby- 
chadnezzar, in which the City Was taken and the Temple burnt, com- 
menced with the Month Niſan, in the Year of Nabonaſſur 166, as above.“ 
This large Account, for adjuſting the contemporary Actions of theſe 
: Princes, which I have borrowed from Sir Jaac Newton, will aſſiſt us in com- 
puting their ge ai. Fechoniah could not be much younger than Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for he was near, or about, nineteen,” when he was made a Cap tive; 
which was in the ninth [Year of Nebucbudnengur And, as he came * the 
Throne in his Father :Nabvpolaſſar's Life- time, he muſt be but young. Sup- 
poſe him about twenty - one, he would be in the ninth of his Reign thirty, 
when echoniah was about nineteen, about eleven Years Diliexence. gan: r 
the Kings of Judah about that Age married remarkably young: 79 cou 


be but fifteen, when he had his Son Fehoiakim. And Jecbeniab melt mn 5 


marry very young, becauſe he had Wives taken Captive with him, when he 
could ſcarce be nineteen, 2 Kings xxiv. 15. which would make their Genera- 
tions very ſhort; as the Tumults of the Times made their Reigns ſhort. 
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| CHIEFL 4 RELIGIOUS. 213: 
nat, if Nebuchadnezzar was near Contemporary 
Jeuiſb Line, with Cyaxares,. and the Father of Cyrus, in the Median and 
Perfian Line, and with Euryerates, in the Spartan Line. Then the Age of 
the World, in which every Tranſaction of Greet Hiſtory may be ſuppoſed 
to have happened, may be determined to competent Satisfaction, by com- 
paring it with the Hebrew: Line of Succaſſion from David to Fechoniah. J 
Only we may allow near twenty Vears Difference in Age, of thoſe Princes, 
who are ſet down as Contemporaries. And yet this could ſeldom have hap- 
to Zechomab-in the Hebrew Succeſſion, 


pened, ſince the Difference from Eli 
partan Succeſſion, in Ow as De-- 


and from Lelex to Leonidas, in the 
ſcents, differs not more than two Generations. 


luden. 1 Sparta. 


| Ariſtodemus. 
| wr e 


Eurycrates I. 


with Fecboniab in the 


Poclis. 


Uzz1ah: Apis. Sous. 

Jotham. Echeſtratus. Euripon. 

Abaz. Labotas. Prytanis. 
Hezefiab. Doriſſus. Euromus. 

Manaſſeh.  Agefilaus. Polydeftes. © 

Amon.  Archelaus;. Charilaus. 

JJ // / - Nicander. 

FJeboiabim. Alcamenes. Ti es: 
Zedekiah. Polydorus. Archidamus, died before his F ather. 


: Zeuxi THR = Nees. | 


Anaxander I. Evilmerodach. 
Eurycrates II. Belſbaꝝzar =Cyras. 
„ . _ Cambyſes. 
| Anaranden II. Ari fon.” „„ Darius. 
Cleomenes. Lands Bl Demaratus. 4 Xerxes, 5 
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On. the authentic Egyptian Hi ory written by Moſes. 


WI AT farther remains of my Deſign i is more particularly to conſider: 
thoſe Hiſtories which are alledged to be the moſt ancient; and what: 
is to be eſteemed therein, either fabulous or dubious ; and what may be rec-- 
koned genuine and authentic, in any Parts of them.. 
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S701 1ISTORY of. R 
I have, in the laſt nen eblefly avafned myſelf to the Confidera- 
tion of the Greek Antiquities, which I cannot but think, are the hoſt « ancient | 
and rule among Pagan Antiquities; whatever ſome learned Men have 
alledged, concerning the See pager Ken esd of u As 7 of epbus, Ta- 
= mw and ſeveral others. 
In my proceeding upon this further Enquiry into the higheſt Pagan Anti. 
quities, every Reader will turn his Eyes on the Egyptian and Aſyrian Hiſto- 
ries, as affording the moſt pertinent Inſtances for this kind of Ry!” 
There are, indeed, all theſe Particulars to be found in them. . 
(..) They glory in being very ancient, even the moſt. dee Boks 3 in 
| the World, and to have among them che moſt ancient . of their 
Affairs. 
(2.) There are fine Things ing to theſe Nations, among ts Wenn i” 
tives of Antiquity, which are certainly genuine and authentic, and can be ſettled 
in Synchroniſms with other People's Affairs, with which we are well acquaint- 
ed, viz. the Hebrews. But then theſe genuine Monuments of their Anti- 
quity, are not Egyptian or Aſſyrian Monuments, but properly Hebrew ones. 
Vet there are many other Things in each, which muſt be allowed to 
be fabulous ; partly owing to their Ignorance of ancient T. imes, and partly | 
to their Diſpoſition to Fiction, and to magnify by Invention, theſe Antiquities, 
when they had no &nown Materials, with which to fill up the Time. We 
may conclude theſe to be fabulous, becauſe they will not quadrate with any 
ſynchronal Times or Actions of the Hebrew Story, in the genuine Hebrew 
Antiquities. 
I (hall ſum up what occurs on this Subject in theſe two Chapters 
I. I. I (hall begin with the genuine Egyptian Hiſtory written by that un- 
exceptionable e Moſes himſelf. 

II. 2. We muſt next deſcend to the Examination of their Hiſtory, as it 
was wrote partly and chiefly Fabulouſly, and partly Hiſtorically, by Herodotus, 
 Manetho, Eratoſibenes and Diodorus Siculus, poſtponing the Conſideration of 
-. the Aſfrrian Affairs, we ſhall begin with the Egyptian ; both as I take them 
to be more ancient, and alſo extended thro” a longer Space of Time down- 
wards. And as they have taken up moſt of the Labour of the greateſt Chi- 
ſtian Chronologers, not only ancient but modern, ſuch as Africanus, Euſe- 
bius and Syncellus of old; and Scaliger, Petavius, and our learned Prelates, the 
Lord Primate Uſper, and Biſhop Cumberland, even down to our own Age. 
Sir John Marſham alfo, in a Way of his own, has with great Learning laboured 
to ſupport them, as affording an orderly Chronology up to the Days of Ham 
himſelf Tho at the ſame Time we muſt own that theſe Egyptian Anti- 
quities have been called in Queſtion by ſeveral of the greateſt Writers, as 
Perizonius, who has. employed twelve Chapters of his Origines Agypriace, 
in undermining the different Fabrics of learned Men, which they have en- 


deavoured to | build on this Balis of the 3 Records and . 
n 


Way, like Sampſon, applied his Shoulder to the Gates of Gaza, and I think 
left this Fabric of Antiquity half defenceleſs. 


We muſt begin with the genuine Egyptian Hiſtory written by Ms 5ſes hind: 


ſelf. Againſt this We have no Exception made by BEE of theſe: great Oppo- 
ſers of: i its fabulous. Sos 


** 1 * 


8 E K. 


Fgypt, gathered from Moſes's H; Hory. 


I muſt be owiied that this is not roperly an Egyptian Hiſtory ; yet Moſes 
takes Occaſion to mention its Affairs, as they coincide with thoſe of the 


Affairs at that Time, that has ever appeared in the World. 


Poſterity of Ham, yet he names not expreſly either the Countries in which 
they ſettled, or the Boundaries of their ſeveral Diſtricts, or the Time when 


more than the Babylonians, or Canaanites, Indeed a Nation or People 


ſigned to expreſs Tribes, as if they had been the Deſcendants of thoſe Sons, 


there, 


. a Egypt. cap. 13. pag. 204. 


Emporis, ante Piammetichum hauriri poſſe. 


- RELIGIOUS: 217 
And he 5 « ibis © Deen in confuting the Opinions of ſo many great 
e Men, was to ſhew, that there was no Certainty in the Chronology of the 


« Egyptians, of their moſt anoient Times, before nn Fatber of 
6 Pharaoh-Necho, who flew Toftab.” 


Then again Sir Iſaac Newton, who is inflar. die has in bis maſterly 


ConjeBures on the „ee of the 4 Are" ene in 


Hire Nation, or its Anceſtors. And fo far as he proceeds in his Accounts 
of them, we may eſteem it the moſt genuine Relation of the State of their 


$HW 3 acknowledge that Moſes doth not give a diſtin Account of the Riſe 
of the Monarchy, or the Plantation of the Country: Tho' he mentions the 


any of them erected their little States or Kingdoms. The Primordia of the 
Egyptian States are paſſed over in as much Silence, as the reſt, and much 


ſeem td be pointed at, by the Plural Termination of the Hebrew Names of the 
Sons of Miſraim, in Cen. x. 13. This looks as if theſe Plurals had been de- 


and as a People or a Country called by that Name. Thus Miſraim begat 
Ludim, Anamim, Lehabim, Naptubim and Pathruſim; and as theſe Names 
of a Country or People are long after ſaid to be in Egypt, and as Miſraim is 
the general Hebrew Name for the Country of Egypt, fo we may conſider this 
as an indirect Way of naming the Planters of Egypt, and its ſeveral Diviſions, 
according as thoſe different Branches « or Tribes of Miſraim's Exally ſettled 


(2.) We 


[T0 vero ſateor ultro hoe unum me huc 
uſque. egilie & voluiſſe, ut probarem, nihil Certi ex Chronologia Keyptierum antiquiſſimi 
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irate) We may conceive NN it wat not n Wur- 
-Diſperſion in the Eaſt, that the Inhabitants of Epyp 
orderly Society, in ſuch Form and Method, as gave them the 'Conve- 
niency of a regular, policied State. For when "Abraham went thither, upon 
being conſttained to leave Canaan, by a Famine, which then ſtraitened that 


Country, there was then a King of Egypt; from which Fact, we have ample 


Demonſtration of the great Antiquity of the Kingdom of 'Egyp/. For at that 
Time Pharaoh was the eſtabliſhed Name of the Kings of Egypt, and he had 
a regular Court and Attendance, his Princes and Counſellors, But indeed 


what Rank they bore, what kind of Dignity. and Precedency they had, what 


the Nature of their Offices and Superiority was, and what Extent of Terri. 
tory his Authority or Dominion reached to, we have no Intimations of, by 
which we can form a Judgment of the Grandeur or Power of the Kingdom, 


But as to its Beginning, it could not have been long after the General Diſper- 


fion, ſince the Age or Time of Abraham's Coming into Canaan is ſo diſtinctiy 
and explicitly ſtated by Moſes, 

(3.) We may ſuppoſe that the Government muſt at that Time have been 
partly Patriarchal, and partly Ele&ive. Tis probable that the firſt Plan- 
ters of Egypt came under ſome Patriarchal Leader or Head of the Tribe, per- 

haps ſome of the Poſterity of Mz/#aim ; ſince the Country was called Mi. 
raim after him. One of conſiderable Age would be like to have the greateſt 
Experience and Authority in ſettling a new Colony; and, among his own De- 
ſcendants or Kindred, would have the greateſt Affection, Reverence and Re- 

ſpect.— But when theſe firſt Leaders were gone, it is probable that ſome- 
thing of Elective might take Place, in appointing a qualified Perſon to preſide 
over their Affairs: Tho' he might be of the ancient Leader's Family; yet 
there might be among his own Sons that were near the ſame Age, ſome of 
ſuperior Qu 


Knowledge, or ſuperior Strength and Activity, or Wealth and Induſtry, would 


: all conſpire to recommend Perſons to Power and Command, by the Choice 


of theſe that were to be under their Government. The moſt knowing are 
commonly confided in for Counſel and Advice in all Difficulties and Emer- 
gencies; the moſt vigorous and active for Protection and Defence; and even 


the Wealthy are ſought to by the Negligent and Careleſs, who by their Negli- 


gence and Sloth ſoon become poor. By this Means the Induſtrious and Provi- 


dent ſoon obtain Servants, who ſeek to them, for the Supplies which they 
cannot provide for themſelves. Thoſe who either wanted Genius and Capa- 
city, or Strength and Activity, or Care and Induſtry, or Faithfulneſs and Vir- 
tue, could have no Land of their own, fince they would not be like to im- 
prove and cultivate it : But they muſt have Food and Raiment, and other 


Neceffaries ; and fo would put themſelves under the Care of the Rich, the 


Diligent and Virtuous. And then as all could not be Kings, fo the reſt would 
agree to put themſelves under the Government of thoſe who had the good 


begun to thn 1010 : an 


alifications to others. The Qualities of ſuperior Wiſdom and 


Qual 


CHIE FLY REL 610 by 
- Qualities; which might be very different &ven in the near Relations of the 
firſt Leader of the Colony. ; When the People were but few, there 


in the Government to reſtrain them. 

( 40 It may with great Probability be fin oled that there was nothing 
very Arbitrary or Deſpotic in the Manner of the Kingdom, at or near the 
Beginning. So Hiſtorically we find, that Pharaoh behaved with great Gen- 
tleneſs towards Abraham.*.” | And this was perhaps the Method of Kings, in 
thoſe primitive Ages of Simplicity. There was then a greater Parity among 
Mankind: And when Government itſelf was erected either from Patriarchal 
Love, as by the Father of a Family over his own Tribe; or for the general 
Good, by the Choice of the Subjects; we muſt think it would be at firſt a 
mild Arg gentle Thing. And if by Degrees i it became Hereditary, b y regard- 
ing Primogeniture in the. Poſterity of the Patriarch Monarch ; yet if It was 
conſidered under the Notion of a fatherly Authority deſcending to the Here- 
ditary King, there was a Tenderneſs in the very Notion ; and if it was partly 
Elective, tho in the Patriarch's Family, it muſt have been conſidered that 
Government was in the Notion of it, an Inſtrument of i Public Good. 80 
that probably this gentle and humane Kind of Government was the Species 


Egypt was a de in Abrabam 8 Ane 


SECT. 1 


_ 


Man 


Us 


— 


E do not find tar this methodical Order! in that State 8 

ceaſed, or was broke off by Rebellions, Diſcontents, Emulations, or 
Inſurrections. For on the next 1 12h on which the Wemoves of the He- 
brews required the Mention of Egypt, we find the State ſubſiſting with their 
Pharaoh at the Head of it. This could not be the next Succeſſor to the 
Pharaoh who reigned in Abraham's Migration thither. For | uppoſing him to 
have been about Abraham's Age, yet his Succeſſor muſt have been much older 
than Tac, who was born when Abraham was an old Man. And this King, 


the fourth in Deſcent from the King who reigned in the firſt Famine. For 
Jacob, when he came down into Egypt, bleſſed Pharaoh, which was a Mark 
of ſuperior Years. We know diſtinctly the Diſtance betwixt theſe two 
Yor, II. | E e Egyptian 


ht — 8 xii. 18, 20. £ 


th 


could. not be any very formidable Dijirders 40 ie an great Mgr or Power 


of Primitive Government that at firſt prevailed, of 9 this * oy” of 


| On the $ 8 of the K. ings, in the former hn of the x 
Egyptian Government according to the AutDantic Hi Too o 


who reigned in the Time of Foſeph's Preferment, muſt have been at leaſt 
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13 Relgns. Rege en en he kame % Bgypt, acc! was 
6@:when Jacab was holt, and it muſt have been 20 > Aint ws t Abrabam's 
being in Egyptrand Thnac's Birth; 1 30+60+20=210 Years from Abraban's 

being firſt in Egypt to the Time of Tach s Coming owa? 


ſepb was. 30 Years all 


The King of Egypt, in Fofeph's 'Fime, ſeems to have grown e 


and State, and Luxury: He had diftin& Officers for his Palace, a chief But. ; 
ler and chief Baker, and alſo ſot the Kingdom, as Captain of the Guard, or 


the chief National Executioner. He had ſeveral Chariots of State, in the ſe- 
cond of which -Fafeph\was to ride. And he ſeems to have ſwelled to a more 


arbitrary and deſpotic Dominion, as appeareth both from the Iaſtance of 
pardoning the chief Butler, and executing 1 the chief Baker, which both ſeem to 
have been the King's own Acts ; and alſd from that high and elate Manner of 


Expreſſion in Gen. xli. 44. I am Pharaoh, — — thee ſhall no Man lift up. 
bis. Hand or Foot in all the Land of Egypt. How long this King reigned is 
not ſaid, but it is probable he was an older Perſon than Jeep, and ſo in the 


Courſe abs Nature would die before him. So that we may conclude, 


(2.) That another King came to the Crown before Foſepl's Death. 


was 110 Years old when he died, Gen. 1. 22, 26. the Manner, in which they 
interred Foſeph, was attended with thoſe Circumſtances of Public Reſpect, 
which ſufficiently demonſtrated, that he was not forgotten, the it was no 
leſs than 80 Years after his firſt Preferment. This Space of Time, however, 


makes it very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a ſecond King was reigning at this 


Time, if not a third. 


. ) We have a certain Account at leaſt of a third King which here aroſe. 
One, who was ſo diſtant from the Time of his Government, that he knew 


not Yoſeph, Exod. i. 8. Now, as this King was the Beginner of the Hebrew: 
Oppreſſions, ſo he muſt have reigned ſome Years in the exerciſing over 
them the firſt Species of Cruelty, that of oppreſſing them with burdenſome 
Works, for they built Treaſure-Cities for Pharaoh, Exod. i. 11, But this 


Scheme of Cruelty not anſwering their full Deſign ; (for when they had made 


fufficient Trial of this, and finding that the more they Micted them, the more 


they multiphed and $rew, Exod. i. 12.) they then proceded to practiſe on the 
Integrity of the Mi 


Time before the Birth of Moſes, and he muſt not have been a young Perſon 
at that Time, for he had a Daughter at Woman's Eſtate, who adopted Moefes 
in his Infancy. Moſes, when grown up to Years, viſited his Brethren, and 
ſlew the Egyptian 1 bat, upon the Report of this Event, he fled ; and the 


when he ſtood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 46. And A 


wives, Exod. i. 16. Now all theſe various Attempts to 
weaken them, muſt have taken up a conſiderable Time: And at laſt Pha- 
raob orders the drowning of all the Male. Children, Exod. i. 22. Now we 
may reaſonably conclude, that this Edict was in Force when Moſes was born; 
ſince he was hid three Months by bis Parents, Exod. ii. 2. By conſidering al! 
theſe Things, it will appear that this King muſt have reigned a conſiderable | 


King 
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Prince was pretty old at the Birth of Moſes, and as Moſes was about 80 when 

he was Wen from Midian, it is probable that he muſt have been dead ſome 
Time before that Return; however, he was certainly dead before Moſes came 
back from Jethro. „ | p 9 


(5.) Then his Succeſſor's Reign was further remarkably diſtinguiſhed by a 
certain peculiar Obſtinacy and incorrigible Hardneſs of Mind. Theſe Princes 
were of ſuch a ſimilar Temper for Oppreſſion and Cruelty, that we cannot 
certainly tell whether there were more than one before Moſes's Return from 
Midian; tho' from the Length of Time in which they reigned, it ſeems 
probable that there were two. But this Succeſſor, whether the ſecond or 
third of the Oppreſſors, was diſtinguiſhed, by the Judgments which were 
executed upon him. His Predeceſſors had been left to follow their own 
Schemes of Policy, or native Pride and Cruelty, and ſeem to have had no 
extraordinary Methods made uſe of with them, to ſoften them into Gentle- 
neſs, or bring them to better Policy, or more prudent and tender Meaſures. 
But this laſt had all the Methods made uſe of with him, that were apt to 

work on any reaſonable Mind, and to convince even the moſt inveterate, 
unrelenting Idolater, who had fallen into the very Dregs of Polytheiſm, and 
into all the idolatrous Dependance on thoſe falſe Gods in which he truſted. 
He bid Defiance to the Almighty, I know not the Lord, neither will I let 
ſjrael go. And with impious Pride ſhut his Heatt againſt all thoſe amazing 

| Judgments which ranged thro'..all Nature; to demonſtrate the Power of God 
over every Element, Water, Earth, and Air, and all their various Regions. 

And when at laſt he was terrified into Compliance, yet when that was over 
Which frightened him, he relapſed into his old Perverſeneſs; and. fo was re- 
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in the Red Ses. d ee 
All theſe remarkable Succeſfions of ſhake we {hah in the Egyptian Hiſtory 


of Moſes, marked out and diſtinguiſhed by ſuch extraordinary Events: And 


after them, there is no Mention of the Egyptian Affairs and, their Govern. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


On the E. gy ptian x FI written 15 e $, | Mane, bs 
e 1 66 and Diodorus Siculus. 8 


7E unk þ now deſcend to ihe een 15 thb Hiſtory of of Ey, 28 
it was partly and chiefly drawn up Fabulouſly, and party Hiftoricaly, 


by the = Pikes Writers. From all their þ Accounts it will appear, that their 
ancient Authors were either extremely ignorant of their Antiquities, or * 
were very unfair and N in recording A 8 


* 


SE CT. L- 


On their T gnorance of all Primitive Antiqui iy; and the General 
Hifrory of the World, 


_— 


( . | | H O? they profeſs to ſet out with ſack high 1 as to tran · 


ſcend the Computations of all other Nations, yet they do not ap- 
pear to have known any Thing of the Primitive State of the World. It h 
obvious, that they were ignorant of the Creation, and had no Notion of a 


Diſtance from a certain Beginning, or a preciſe Time from the Origin of the 


World; which muſt render their Enlargements of their own Antiquities very 


injudicious ; by ſtretching them frequently beyond the Creation, and pretend- 
ing that there were Inhabitants in Egypt, before the World itſelf exiſted, of 


which bole, Egypt was but a Part. 


0 They appear to have been entirely i ignorant of the Origin of = Hu- 
man Race from 7wo Parents, and accordingly they fabled the Inhabitants of 


their Country to be derived from the prolific Nature of the Soil, and the In- 


undations of the Nile; and hence muſt ariſe a further Confuſion i in their 4 | 

counts of the Origin of Mankind, and their own Antiquity. 
(3.) They appear to have Den alike ignorant of the Tradition of the 
Univer ſal — which left all the World unpeopled alike, at a 8 
ime. 


had coneealed the 1 bi of them. 


— . 


5 CHIEFLY. RE 1070 1 
Time. They knew nothing of the \regul; Deſerve, of all Nations at that 


Tims: from one. Family. tho” there are. omena in Nature, from the 
Remains of Fiſh and other aquatic Animals in the higheſt Mountains, which 
cannot be explained any other Way, and may be eaſily - accounted for, on 
Suppoſition of a General Deluge. And tho indeed there be ſome Remnants 


of the Tradition of a Deluge, or it ſcems'to have ge reduced to a partial 


and national Diſaſter only. 

Now from this Ignorance of the great \Revelaridns inthe Primitive World, 
they muſt be unappriſed of the Abſurdity of Rifing in their own Antiquities 
beyond the F 1155 or even the Creation. They had Knowledge enough of 
the General Hi tory of the World, to furniſh them with Arguments of Pru- 
dence to admoniſh them . where to ſtop, when they begun to fable their Anti- 
quities. Fhey could. not find Boundaries to their Vanity, even by Diſcre- 


tion, and ſo ventured to talk of. : 20000 Years ſpent under the Government of 


the Gods. . | 25 

(4.) They pretend not to give an n of the Plantation and Settlement 
of their own Country and Monarchy, or of their firſt Kings. 
even as to the Reigns and Actions of thoſe ancient Kings, whoſe Affairs Moſes- 


ſo diſtin dekeribes Tho” there was for ſo long a Space of Time, a Suc- 


ceſſion of Monarchs of Egypt, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch remarkable Actions, and 


Characters, and great e as Mejes aſeribeth to them, and by which he 


diſtingu icheth . 
The Egyptian Hiſtory wrote by Pagans | is all a Void, as to thoſe great Events, 


which Moſes enumerateth, and with which he fills up above 500 Years of 
The memorable Event of the King's Dreams pre- 
dicting ſuceeſſive Years of Plenty and Scarcity: Their Nation being made 


active, hiſtoric Time. 


(by the Prudence of the King and his Miniſter). the Granary of the World: 
Their being applied to as ſuch, from all the adjacent 8 The Changes 


of Property and of the Tenure of their Lands, thro' all the Kingdom of 


Egypt: And the fettling of a Colony of Strangers among them by the Conſent: 
and Favour of the King. There is a like Silence as to the remarkable Seve- 
rities which they uſed at laſt, againſt the Deſcendants of that peaceable Co- 


Jony; and of the remarkable Judgments-which were inflicted upon the Egyp- 
tians, on Account of that Cruelty. ; or, however, of thoſe remarkable Vilſita- 


tions which befel them; which. they might have related as Facts, tho they 


When it appears by reading Herodotus, or the Fragments of any of the reſt, 
that they knew ſo little, however have recorded nothing concerning their 
own Original, or the Primitive State of the World; and that there is ſo great 


a Chalm in thei own Hiſtory, which Mz — fills up with remarkable Events 


IR: 


They are filent 


Again, there is a total Silence, as to 
the laſt determining Niſafter which befel the Prince and all his Army, and 
the Flower of the whole Nation, in their being drowned in the Red Sea. 
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+ beuge N highly probable, and I think N FR this ANA Silence 
1 among the E Gbr ptians themſelves, concerning their own Otiginal, ox that 
of other Nativtis, or even Geir firft A; s of, Hiſtorical Time, that they bez 
gun not to di op any Hiſtory] til after the Eg reffion of the Eebrows, and 
the Drowhing of the Tigyptian Avery ar the Red Sea. 
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They mention nothing of their firſt Kings, or any of al Actions in War 
or Peace; or their Improvements of any Kind in Building or Tillage. But 


they r epreſented the firſt Ages of their Government s ſpent undet the Domi- 
nion of their Gods; as if they were a Sort of ſupernatural e, different 
from, and above Man, who firſt reigned there. 


If they had begun to make uſe of this Language ſo early as the Days of 


Moſes, yet we cannot indeed imagine, he would have ſtaffed the ſacred Pages 


with ſuch Hiſtory, as was founded upon ſuch Sentiments of Abſurdity, as 
that of reigning Gods. His own Hiſtory was a rational, intelligible Account 


of Human Actions, which Men might judge of, by comparing them with 


the ordinary Ways of Mankind. 

And even when Moſes wrote concerning extraordinary, miraculous Events, 
which might be juſtly called the Operations of God ; yet he gives an Ac- 
count of viſible Efec, of which our Senſes were Jos: Such as theſe, 
Whether Water was bloody or not, in Appearance to the * or Smell: Whe- 
ther a Country did or did not at a certain Time, aboun 


punctually happened, upon a Prediction and Declaration of Moſes, that it 
would be ſo at 1085 a Time, by the Righteous Will, or Sovereign | Mag of 
God. 

But there was not, as 1 applebend. any ſuch Language come into Uk: in 
Egypt at that Time, as the reigning of their Gods, with Powers ſimilar to 
thoſe of Men or Kings, to execute the Functions of Magiſtracy viſibly among 
Mankind ; or that there was any ſuch Diſtinction then known, as to the Be- 


ginning or Ending of the Reigns of their Gods, by which fo Calculate any 


Duration, or Diſtance of Times. 


And 
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with Frogs and 
other Vermin : Whether there was at a certain Time, extraordinary Thun- 
der, Hail and Storms: Whether there was Darkneſs or Li ht out of their 
ordinary Seaſons : Whether a Peſtilence particularly cut © only the Firſt- 
born of all Families at one Time: And whether theſe preternatural Events 


A0 beſides," thers;isho A ee bee a their calling 
Keix firſt Ages the Reigns of the Gods, for they did not pretend to any fingu- 
lar 3 from that Dominion. They did not pretend to any particu- 
lar extenſive Empire under Jupiter; 3 nor under Neptune. did they boaſt of 
their naval Power; not under Minerva or Apotho. did they boaſt of any Advan- 
tages for any peculiar flouriſhing of Sciences or Arts; not under Mercury for 
any ſingular 1 ements of Commerce; not under Ofris and Vs, even for 
Agriculture, or 56g Bleſſings of rural Life. Tho thoſe Deities were, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of their Mythology, the * Patrons of thoſe Im- 
provements among Mankind. 


any beneficial Effects of their ſupernatural Operations, to give the Language 


Ignorance, with a pure View to enlarge their National Antiquities; when they 
could give no better Account of them, and properly knew: nothing of them. 
It was out of pure Oſtentation of Antiquity, that they thought of this my- 
thic and fabulous Way of extending their Computations: of their Times, 4 
pretending that their firſt Ages were 1 80 vader the Reigns of their Gods, for 
no leſs than about 20,000 Years. _ 
1 apprehend; indeed, that they begun not 30 talk of the Reigns of the Gods 
in the early Ages of their 2 or during the Times that Moſes lived. 
For any ſuch Hints muſt have been deſpiſed, near the Beginning of their 
own State, when People with their own Eyes could fee the Thinneſs-of their 
People,. the Paucity.and Smallneſs-of their Cities ; and many then alive could: 
have remembered the it Planting the Country after the Flood, And it- 
could not be mentioned in the Age of: Moſes,. who had been bred at Court, 
among mortal Kings, and had heard of nothing but « ia Succeſtion of ſuch 
Princes for many Reigns before. 

From all which I conclade, that they begun not to * Hiſtory till. 
after the Time Op 1e Hebrews nnn from their anne, 


4 


s E C T. 


The 974 Rayptüm Learning rob at FI Time of the E 
| of the Iſraelites out of the Country, 


Owever, the Subject of this Section may have the An of a Pa- 


yet we have here a Foundation laid in true Hiſtory; upon which we build 
the Concluſion; and muſt leave it to the ai of the candid Reader, 
with what Strength the Edifice is built I 


This ſtrange Fiction of the Reigps of their Gods, without pretending: to 
the Appearance of common Senſe, ſeems to have been invented in an Age of 


url, 


radox, or at leaſt of a precarious Conjecture, and incapable of Proof; 


(1) 1. 
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5, any Knowledge of herd which could be 


glyphics or Symbolic Writing, it could not be of an great Service to re- 
cotd intelligibly and diſtinly ard Series of F acts, for a om pete i Wy clear 


r en- eee , FT: 


2.) I doubt not but they might me ne conſiderable Traditional | FO 
ing among the Egyptians, viz. that in which Moſes was educated, They 


might have their learried Men, who made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy their 
National, and other Traditions; whereby they might pre eſerve the Memory 
ef many paſt Affairs, by telling them often 885 in their verbal 'Feachings 
or Lectures. By this Sort of Learning, thoſe who were moſt at Leiſure, 
would make Improvements in the Acquaintance with their National Hiſtory, 


or with the Knowledge of their moſt memorable public Tranſactions. They 


might be very well 27 re to know all the Revolutions in their State, oc- 
caſioned by the Ki ams, and the Interpretation of them; the Begin- 
ning and pi Peel of all the Oppreſſons of the Hebrew Nation, till at laſt 
they ended in the Overthrow of the Egyptian Strength and Glory at the 


Red Sea. - 
(3.) Bat that Period was, and i in the Nature of Things muſt ide how, 


very diſaſtrous to their LEARNING, as well as their Strength and Wealth, 


and every Thing in which the Egyptian Glory was concerned. For they 


could have no LEARNING or HISTORY, except what was contained in 
their TRADITIONS; and their Traditions were in the Cuſtody of their 


learned Men, whoſe Memory was the Repoſitory of all their Records. 


And when the King, the great and learned Men, and the Flower of the 
Egyptian Nation were cut off, partly by the Exciſion of the Firſt- born, in 


which many of their learned Vouth might fall; and chiefly by the calami- 
tous Expedition to the Red Sea, in which the Body of their great Men, and 
alſo of their learned Men, would be * to periſh, as being like to be 


_ neareſt the King's Perſon. 


When therefore their {earned Men were gone, their Knowledge of Hiſtory 
muſt effectually periſh. And it muſt be irrecoverably loſt, fince all their me- 


thodical Records were locked up in THEIR Breaſts. The Memory of the 


paſt Affairs of Egypt muſt be at that Time blotted out, and expunged for ever 
from among them. They had none but living Libraries, and thoſe muſt then 
have been moſtly conſumed in the rolling Waves of the Red Sea, which over- 


whelmed them. 


(4) The common People of Egypt muſt * been chiefly left behind, at 
the King's March ; and thoſe would probably have leſs Learning when it was 


ſo hard to come at, than our Huſbandmen or Shepherds now have, bas yet 
rom 


rh I-60 het affe, . bat 1b pe Tas ety profeay Ht this had 
nat at the Time of the Exodu 

of any great Uſe for Hiſtory or Records. They could not then have Abba 

Berical Letters, becauſe they were not diſcovered to the World till after that 


remarkable Event of the Egreſſion; and if they had any Knowledge of Hiero- 
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CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 

from them it could ſcarce be expected that a new Syſtem of Science, eſpe- 

cially Hiſtory, ſhould be recovered, if all our Books ſhould be conſumed. 
(.,.) From what I have urged under this Section, it will be evident, how- 
ever highly probable, that the enſuing Time muſt be a Period of great Igno- 
rance among the Egyptians, Accordingly, their Nation was long obſcure, 
and they are never afterwards mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, till the 
Reign of Solomon, Whatever muſt be then doing in that Country, after the 
Exodus of Mrael, muſt lay a Foundation for the Beginning of all their Hiſtory. 
Their Records muſt all begin from this diſaſtrous Period ; all the Intimations 

ol their Antiquity muſt be, that about this Time their Nation, which had 
been long flouriſhing under a long Succeſſion of great Princes, was extraordi- 
narily cut off, and all its Hiſtorians, or Keepers of its Traditions, fell in that 
ſignal Defeat. 80 that they muſt have nothing to ſpeak of in the Way of 
National Hiſtory, but the Tranſactions of that Age, and what ſucceeded 
them downwards. 1 e F 40 Bs 


(6.) I would finally remark on this Subject, that the State of Egypt, as to 


its Ignorance of its own Affairs before the Exodus, cannot be accounted for, 
but on this Suppoſition, that they had no ancient Traditions left, and no 
Writing till after. Now ſince they had had Learning among them, if they 
had no Letters, it could only conſiſt in verbal Traditions, which muſt periſh 
with thoſe whoſe Care was to ſtudy them and preſerve them. But the State 
ol Egypt was this total Ignorance of all theſe paſt Times; for not one Egyp- 
tian Writer ever names any of the Facts as to the King's Dreams, the Sea- 
ſon of Fruitfulneſs, or the Famine, or the Coming of the 1ſraehtes, or any of 
the Egyptian Severities towards them, or the Plagues of Egypt, or the Drown- 
ing the King and his Army in the Red Sea. Whether they had believed this 
Event miraculous or not; whether they had eſteemed it a Judgment from 
God, or not, yet it might have been related as a Fact, tho' they had taken 
another Way. of accounting for it, as by an extraordinary Spring-Tide, or, 
uch like: But not one Hiſtorian, Herodotus, Manetho, or Diodorus, give the 
leaſt Intimation of any of theſe Facts, in any Hiſtorical Hint, or in any fa- 
bulous Diſguiſe. And further, the very higheſt Length of Antiquity that 
even their Fables of the Wars of the Gods go, were no higher than Seſac's in 
yt, or Aſa's Reigns in Fudea. VV! oa DI VS 
Now tkis State of Egypt, as to the Knowledge and Hiſtory of their own, 
or any other Nation's Antiquity, is eaſy to account for, on the Suppoſition. 
that they had the Knowledge of their own Affairs only by Traditions, which 
would be preſerved methodically, only by thoſe who ſtudied them, and 
made themſelves perfect in them, and ſo muſt be loſt if the Teachers were 
'olt in the Red Sea, and the Scholars among the Firſt-born; and if they had, 
« that Time, no Lætters to ſupply the Deficiency of Memory, 85 
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The new Learning of the Egyptians begun from their Acquain- 
trance with the Hebrew Antiquities in the Reign of Solomon, 


\ 


TOW a new Scene preſents itſelf, in the Egyptian Affairs; and ſome 
Kind of Light breaks out in that Land, which had long been a Re. 
gion Darkneſs, . FVVVVVVVGG aha w/o ; 
I apprehend, that the very Original, from which all the later Curiofity in 


Egypt took its proper Riſe, was really this, namely, Their coming acquainted 
g with the Jeuiſh Letters and Antiquities, in the Reign of Solomon. He was 
the great Improver of almoſt all the World; and his elegant and learned Reign 
was the Seaſon of that general Improvement. 
(..) I muſt note, that we have, again expreſs Hiſtory here, to conclude 
from, and argue upon, Whatever Donbt there may be as to the Improve. 
ment of other Nations in Learning and Knowledge, by their Correſpondence f 
with the Court of Feruſalem at that Seaſon; yet it is almoſt undeniable, that l 
the Egyptians muſt, at that Time, have attained a conffderable Knowledge of 0 
the Hebrew Learning and Antiquities. They had more Opportunities than ] 
any other People, both from the Greatneſs and the Length of their Intimacy, 1 
For Solomon's marrying Pharaob's Daughter muſt lay a Foundation for thoſe 7 
peculiar Intimacies betwixt the two Nations. Such Alliances are, in the t 
ordinary Courſe of Things, a common Occaſion of a particular Correſpon- y 
dence. And the King was then in his Youth ; and that Princeſs was treated: C 
with ſingular Dignity and Reſpect. She had a Palace built for her, of coſtly e 
Materials, and of very elegant Structure, 1 Kings viii. 7. And if ſhe had her ” 
: own Palace, we may ſuppoſe ſhe had many of her Domeſtics of her own t 
Countrymen ; as J have obſerved before. She was probably a Proſelyte to the 
Jewiſh Religion, as ſome of her principal Egyptian Domeſtics might alſo be. a 
Hereby ſhe and they muſt have great Opportunities of acquainting them 8 
ſelves with the Jewiſb Learning, particularly the Fewiſh Antiquities ; which t 
they could not but have a peculiar Curioſity to be informed of, ſince they ſt 
| were in ſuch cloſe Connexion with Egyptian Affairs. It is naturally to be fy 
expected, that in a common Way of Correſpondence, there ſhould have been tc 
great Communications of Knowledge, where it was, as one may ſay, the Pc 
Chief Manufacture, and Capital Commodity of the Place; and it may be be 
more amply expected, from a more particular Correſpondence, ſuch as would 
ariſe from this Intermarriage. 6 V3) ͤ ð qc 
(2.) But the Egyptians being themſelves very deſtitute of all Monument: th 
of Antiquity in their own Country, and being almoſt wholly ignorant of ther pl 


own paſt Affairs; they could ſcarce have thought of magnifying their _ 
= : | | | | QUUIESs, 
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CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 225 
quities, till they were put upon it, by ſome Emulation or Rivalſhip. They 
knew of no Nation before that Time, with whom to have any Emulation, 
on this Point of national Antiquity. And why ſhould they claim a Prece- 
dency by Lying and Fable, which no body diſputed, by either affirming or 

43) But when they now came to find, what they had not ſuſpected be- 
fore, that the Jews could make great Pretenſions this Way, to Antiquity ; 
that they profeſſed to e of their own Nation, which aſcended 
many Ages backward ; in which they had Accounts of a great Variety of 

Fortunes, under which they and their Anceſtors had paſſed for a long Succeſ- 
fion of Years; and that their Records were ſo punctual, as to be almoſt as 
exact as Annals, from the Beginning and Plantation of the World at the Ge- 
neral Deluge; and further up, even to the Creation itſelf. Their Obſerva- 

tion of this High Antiquity of the Jews, was a natural Occaſion of their Emu- 
lation on this Head. 1 N . 

(4.) When they further obſerved that the Jews made frequent Mention 

of the Egyptian Nation, in their ſacred Writings, as a very ancient People. 
That they acknowledged that Egypt was regularly formed and methodized 
into a Kingdom, or orderly, policied Society, under a King and his Princes, 
even before the Hebrew Nation was in being; when all that People was yet 
in the Loins of Abraham their great Anceſtor. And when further they ob- 
ſerved, that there had been a Succeſſion of Princes on the Throne of Egypt, 
remarkable for ſeveral great Events. All theſe Obſervations would conſpire 
to excite their Ambition, and Emulation on this Point of Antiquity. It 
would be apt to put them on Pretenſions, which their own National Stories 
could miniſter no Occaſion for. Here the Egyptians might be naturally 
enough put upon Higher Thoughts of themſelves, with Regard to their An- 
tiquity ; fince other Nations ſpoke much more pompouſly concerning them, 
than they themſelves knew or ſuſpected any Thing of. 1 
(.) This Correſpondence with the Court of Feriſalem, might probably 
continue with great Intimacy, for many Years, even till the Death of the 
Deen, the Daughter of Pharaoh. And it may be very probably conjectured, 
that ſhe lived to a conſiderable Age. For it is ſaid that Solomon loved many 
ſtrange Women beſides, or together with the Daughter of Pharaob, which 
ſuppoſes her to be then alive. And it is not intimated, that he was perverted 
to Idolatry by his Wives, till he was old. So that we may ſuppoſe this Op- 
portunity of Improvement continued to the Egyptians a long Tine, and 
bereby their Increaſe in this Knowledge would be more conſiderable. 

Now the more clearly and fully they were inſtructed in the Jewiſb Anti- 
quities, the more would they aſpire after ſomething parallel to it among 
themſelves. And hence, I conclude that the Humour of an exorbitant am- 
Plifying their own Antiquities, took its Riſe among the Egyptians. 
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how it could poſſibly happen that Men of any tolerable Under. 


ſtandiag, ſhould ever dream 'of ſuch a fabulous Antiquity as they feigned, 
or ever hope that they could impoſe it on the Credulity of the World, ſince 
no other Nation had fabled their Original from the Gods. 


(2.) But we, I think, have hit upon the Myſtery of this de dum Fable 


of their Origin and Antiquity. They had probably, by the Means of tbe 
deſtroying the Flower of the Country all together at the Red Sea, really 
fallen into that Ignorance of their old Traditions, which we have ſuppoſed 
and fo could not in an Age, have any Remembrance of their former Kings, 
But when they came to find that their Nation was conſiderable for Anti- 
quity, among the Records of the Jews, their Prieſts or learned Men gra- 


dually began to think of the beſt Scheme they could, for their own National 


Grandeur and Significancy in this Reſpect. 


(3.) But they would not allow their Knowledge of their own Antiquity to 
be owing to the Records of any other People; and therefore invented one that 


would be eaſily granted to be their own. As it is, I think, the moſt feaſible : 


Account of the Matter, that they had their firſt Knowledge of Letters in the 


Reign of Solomon, ſo the Egyptian Hiſtory commenced from that Time. And 


their firſt Attempt to write Hiſtory muſt have been nearly of the ſame Date, 
as well as their beginning to make it. For as they could not write before, 0 


they had but little to write of that Kind, as to the T ranſactions of former 


Times among themſelves. 


(4.) When they could write Records, as well as the Ferws, hey muſt ſoon 
be ſenſible that they were very narrow and limited in their Materials, They 
had little Compaſs of Subject to enlarge upon, either as to the Number or 
Greatneſs of their Princes ; or the great Monuments which they had left be- 
hind them, to be the Subjects of their firſt Hiſtories. 

From his I ſhould think, that none of their Pyramids were then built. 


For thoſe would have been very memorable Materials on which to write, 35 


they far ſurpaſſed the Grandeur of any Works of Man, ever known in the 
World. It would be very natural to believe the TEES of that Prince, and 


the Multitude and Wealth of that People, who could have executed ſuch a 


Fabric, of ſuch ſtupendous Strength and Dimenſions: Like Mountains 


raiſed on a Plain, by the Art of Man, ſeeming almoſt to rival the Works of 


Nature 


Nature itself. To build : a n wth ongten W 50 bai to conquer 4 King: 
dom, and would: furniſh Matter for Hiſtory very copious ;. and Evidence 05 
its Truth undeniable, by the Exiſtence of the Pyramid, whether it was with 
or without an Inſeription: That is, it would prove that the Prince and Na- 
tion muſt have been great and potent, who could perfotm ſuch a Work. 
(.) As there could be no Record of long Antiquity among them, not 
even in Tradition, and as their whole Story muſt be crowded; within a very 
narrow Space of Time, as we have ſaid, it muſt have begun with Sh;/bac, or 
Seſoſtris, their firſt, Hero. For they could have no Remembrance but of 


him, or the Princes his Predeceſſors in a few Deſcents, who expelled the 
' Paſtors out of Egypt, and reduced it to one Kingdom or Monarchy. Theſe 


indeed they may be ſuppoſed. to remember by competent Tradition; but 
further than this they could not go: And yet this ſmall Length of Time 


would not anfwer their Werle if any begun to aſpire after -w7 Glory of 


Antiquity. . 


„ cannot therefore but apprehbend, that they would not be haſty 
their firſt Attempts of writing Hiſtory. Their firſt Eſſay would be in wri- 


ting Memoirs of the glorious Reign of Siſac or Seſe Aris, in recording his 
numerous and extenſive Conqueſts; and enumerating the ſeveral Particulars 


of his Triumphs Abroad; and his uſeful Labours at Home; in methodizing 
the Empire which was now of ſo vaſt Extent; in dividing the original Mo- 


narchy of Egypt into Nomes ; building Cities and. Temples in it, and. regu- 
lating their Government and Religion. This would be full Employment for 
them at firſt, in exerciſing themſelves in their new Art of Writing. And 


this is agreeable to an. old Tradition they. have received from their Prieſts, 


that Thoth, the Secretary of Oſiris, was their firſt Writer, and the Inventor 
of Letters. So that according to the Sentiments of the ancient Egyptians, 


their firſt Writing was in the Days of O/iris, that is, in the Days of Seſac. 
The Opinion therefore which we are advancing, is moſt agreeable to the 


ancient e Hiſtory, and at leaſt not inconſiſtent with the Old Teſtament. 


s E C 7 ig VI. 
On Fro Original of Hero 1 22 in Egypt. 


15 appears to me highly ds that Seſac or Seſeftris was the original 
1 Inventor and Author of deifying Kings, or any mortal Men; and that he 
Vas the firſt who inſtituted: that groſs Superſtition of the Worſhip of Hero 


Gods in E gypt. 


(1.) I have attempted to prove in a former Part of this Work, that Hero- 


Morſbip was not brought into Uſe in Egypt, before the Exodus, or the Giving 
of the Law. And I hope it will appear very — from what I have- 
urged. 
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 niged i in the laſt f Seions; ales the: ere Nation was, LY a ebefideruble 
Time after the Exodus, an obſcure People; and that they had no conſider- 


able Monarch among them that was like to be honoured with this egregious 


e of a Deification ; or was like to aſſume ſuch a Prerogative, as the 
ng himſelf; ſo that this Madneſs is hereby brought down to near this 


j 


But, (2.) He himſelf was called-among the Greek Hiſtorians, by the Name 


of Bacchus, and his Father was Jupiter, by Semele the Daughter of Cadmis. 
So that here we have a regular Chronology of his Age gathered from Ge- 
nealogies, which is I think a moſt certain Way of determining the moſt an- 
cient Chronology : © That Bacchus was Contemporary with Sefoftris ; and 
 * that both of them were Kings of Egypt, and each of them potent at Sea, 
I 54 and great Conquerors; ; and that they each of them carried on their Con- 


te queſts into India and Thrace,” che Father of - Chronology, Sir T/aac 


ö 5 Me, has made out very clearly from ancient Authors; and has from | 
hence proved that they muſt have been one and the ſame Man. * 


3 


G.) By comparing the Egyptian Line of Kings in Herodotus,” with the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Kings of Judah in the Old Teſtament, it will appear that 
Bacchus or Sęſſtris muſt have been the ſame Perſon with Seſac, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; fince they were Contemporaries, and ſuch fimilar Actions are 
recorded concerning them both. For Seſac wentout on a great Expedition, with 
a very numerous Army, conſiſting of Troops of all Nations, which implied 
that he or his Anceſtors had conquered thoſe Countries before; whoſe Na- 
tional Troops he had along with him in his Grand Army, 2 Chron. xii, 3. 
And the Lyb:ans and Ethiopians, and Troglydites were conquered partly by 
his Father, and partly by Szſac, when he was his Father's General, as the 
Pagan Hiſtorians relate concerning Seſoſtris, or QOfiris. 

Now as this Hero was by the Greeks called Bacchus, the Son of Jupiter, 
we gather that his own Actions were eſteemed the Actions of one of the 
Gods, and that himſelf was of this celeſtial Deſcent alſo, his Father being 
deified as well as himſelf. It is from this Argument further probable, that 
Deification came in about this Age, either in his own, or in his Father's 
Time. And how ample a Field would there be in a little Time after this, 
for all the fabulous Augmentations and Embelliſhments of Hiſtory ! 

(4.) It muſt be conſidered, that there muſt probably have been a great 
Luſtre and particular Eminence in the Exploits and Atchievements of that 
Prince, who ſhould firſt have preſumed to arrogate this fingular and ſuperior 
Dignity to himſelf, of being called a God, or of having his Race and Fa- 
mily deified. Herodotus accordingly obſerves, that there had been nothing 
of a ſhining and conſpicuous Glory in their Actions before Seſoſtris. 

But 

7 Sir Jaac Newt. Empire. Egypt. p. 18). 188. Octav. Edit. 

Vid. Newt, Empire. Egypt: p. 217. Oclav. Edit, Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. cap. 4. 


CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS 2 
But this vi&orrous Prince was like enough to be intoxicated wilh his Suc- 
eeſſes over ſo many Nations, and the dilating his Power over ſuch an Extent 
of Territory. And as he was the greateſt Potentate that till that Time had 
been in the World, ſo we may well believe, that his Flatterers would nou- 
riſh in him all the Exorbitancy of his Paſſions. And if the diſeaſed Tumours | 
of his Pride ſhould happen to break forth in ſuch offenſive Corruption as 
this, that he would be called a God, and-alſo would: deify all his Family, the- 
Luſtre of his Actions, and the Glare and Noiſe of his Grandeur would filence 
thoſe, who would have objected againſt this unheard-of Species of atheiſtical 
Greatneſs; and his profligate Flatterers would be apt to applaud it: For 
they had been accuſtomed to worſhip material Things, as the Sun, Moon, 
Earth, Air, the River, Sc. and even their material Repreſentations before; 
ſuch as Images of Cows, Bulls, Goats, and other Animals, Inſects, Reptiles 
| and Vermin, and perhaps even the Animals themſelves. - 

J Their Notions of Deity being ſo incorrect, and even abſurd at that 
Time, it is ſtill a leſs Wonder that they ſhould fall in with that impious Pro- 
poſal of wor ſhipping great Conquerors, who: had already worſhipped a Cow 
or Calf, a- Goat or a Cat, or their Images, which thould ſeem to be as __— 
and as fooliſh, 

___ (6.) What Honour they had been accuſtomed to pay to thoſe Idols W 
he could now pay to Hero Gods. He could give them the Name of Gods, 
which had been before beſtowed on thoſe mean Symbols of the Sun and 
Moon, the Image of the Cow, Goat, Bull, and the like. He could conſe- 
crate Temples to their Honour; ; ordain the offering Sacrifices and Oblations- 
to them; and it would be as good Senſe: to offer Petitions to them, that 
they would be favourable to their Worſhippers in all the Emergencies of 
their Affairs, as it would be to offer them to a Cow, a Cat, or a Monkey, 
or the Image of theſe Brutes. Again; they would be readily induced to 
think that the Souls of their Heroes after Death, were tranſlated among the 
Stars, which were their other Gods. And it would be eaſy to perſwade thoſe 
Idolaters, that thoſe Princes, who had once had public Spirit, a Love of their 
Country, and the like, might ſtill retain as much of thoſe public Affections, 
as they could intelligibly aſcribe to the Sun or Moon, to a Star or a Storm, 
to Fire or Water, or any other Element which had been already deified. 
A late Writer * alledges, that there was no Hero Worſhip in the World, 
till there were univerſal Monarchies, or great Conquerors, or what he calls, 
Imperial Heroes and Lords of the World, who aſpired to this abſurd Emi-- 
nence of being deified. But whatever there may be in that, I would 148 
ceed to remark, 
(7.) That there are pretty clear Proofs that the Age of Seſoſtris was rec-- 
koned the Age of the Gods of Egypt When he returned from his nine 
Vears victorious Expedition, he. divided Egypt by Meaſure among the 
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dam nation of Divine Leentian, by a Society of Gentlemen, 
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Nomes, and dug a- Canal from the 
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Egypt. 60 Mrisalſo divided Egypt into 36 Diviſions, Which they called 
Ni to che Head City of every Nome + 
and with the Earth dug out, he cauſed the Ground of os City to be raiſed 
higher, and built-a Temple in every City, for the/Worſhip of the N. 
in the Temples be ſet up Oracles. And by this Means the Egyptians of every 
Nome were induced to worſhip the great Men of the Kingdom, to whom 
the Nome, the City, and the Temple, or Sepulchre of the God was dedi- 
cated: For every Temple had its proper God, and Modes of Worſhip and 
annual Feſtivals. But as our great Author obſerves, Seſac and his Queen un- 

det the Names of Ofiris and Mit, were worſhipped in all Egypt, Newt.ip.2 21. 
There is a further Argument to prove that Ofiris and Bacchus were the ſame, 


taken from Diodhrus Siculus. He ſays that Thymetes, || 'who was Contetnpo- 


rary with Orpheus, wrote a Poem called Phrygia, of the Actions of 1 0 
in very old Language and Character. He informs us that Bacchus had Lybian 


Women in his Army. That Bacchus commanded the Men, and Minerva 
the Women. Diedorus calls her Miryna, and ſays ſhe was Queen of the 
Amazons in Lybia, where ſhe conquered: the Atlantides and Gorgons, and 
then made a League with Orus, Son of Jie, ſent to her by his Father Oris, 
or Bacchus, for this Purpoſe. That paſſing thro' Egypt, they ſubdued the 
Arabians, Syria and Cilicia, and came thro' Phrygra, viz. in 5240 Army of 


Bacchus, to the Mediterranean : But paſſing over into Europe, ſbe was ſlain, 


with many of her Women, by the Thracians and Scythians, under the Con- 
duct of Sipylus a Scythian, and Mopſus a Thracian, whom Lycurgus King of 
Thrace had baniſhed. This was that Lycurgus who oppoſed the Paſſage of 
Bacchus over the Helleſpont, and was ſoon after ſlain by him. But afterwards 


Bacchus met with a Repulſe from the Greeks under the Conduct of Perſens, 


who flew many of his Women, as Pauſanias relates. & Which Repulſes, to- 


gether with a Revolt of his Brother Danaus in Egypt, put a Stop to his 


Victories; and in returning Home, he left Part of his Men at Cholcis, and 
his Women at the River Ther mod, under their new Queens Martheſid a and 


Lampeto : For Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Amazons who were ſeated at Ther- 
modon,** ſays, that they dwelt originally in Lybia, and reigned over the At- 
lantides, and aſterwards invading their Neighbours, conquered as far as Eu- 


rope. And Ammianus ſays, that the ancient Amazons, breaking thro' many 


Nations, attacked the Athenians, and there receiving a great Defeat, retired 


to Ther modem. ++ And Juſtin 10 ſays, that theſe Amazons had at firſt, he 


means at their firſt Coming to Thermodon, two "HT that they conquered 
Part 


Lead. Lib. II. c. 109. + Jamblich. Vie. Buck = 20. I Died. Sic Lk Le. 


| Diodor. Lib. III. c. 4. p. 141. Sir / New. Emp. Egypt. p. 190. Edit. 8v0o, AY Pauſan. 
Lib. H. e. 20. p. 155. Died. Sic. Lid. III. c. 4. p. 130. Tt Ammian. Lib. XXII. c. 8. 
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Queens; and that Martbeſia being afterwards ſlain, was ſucceeded by her 
Daughter Orithya, and ſhe by Penthefilea ; and that Theſeus captivated and 
married Antiope, the Siſter of Oritbya. Hercules made War upon the Ama- 
20x, and in the Reign of Orithya and Penthefilea, they came to the Trojan 
War: Whence the firſt Wars of the Amazons in Europe and Aſia, and their 
Settling at Thermodon, were but one Generation before thoſe Actions of The- 
ſeus and Hercules, and but two before the Trajan War; and ſo fell in with 
the Expedition of Se/oftris : And fince they warred in the Days of Vis and 


Is, we have a further Argument for making O/;ris and Bacchus = Seſoſtris, 
and all three one and the ſame King with Se. 
Again; as the Greeks reckon both Ofiris and Bacchus the Sons of Jupiter, 
and as the Egyptian Name of Fupiter is Ammon, ſo Manetho, in his 11th and: 

12th Dynaſties, as he is cited by Africanus and Euſebius, names theſe four 


2. Seſonchoris his Son; 3. Ammenemes, who was. ſlain by his Eunuchs ; and, 
4. Sefoſtrts, who ſubdued all Aa. Here Seſonchoris is corruptly written for 


and Seſac. k | „ . 2 
Again; there are other Proofs of Ofiris, who was Seſoſtris and Seſac, being 
concerned in theſe Inſtances of Deification; for Diodorus expreſly tells us, 
that O/ris built in Thebes a magnificent Temple to his Parents Jupiter and 
Juno, and that he dedicated two Golden Altars or Tabernacles, the greater 
to Fupiter-Uranius, and the other to his Father Jupiter- Ammon, who reigned 
in that City ; +. which intimates that he was among the firſt Authors of Hero 


ther of Bacchus was Ammon, a King reigning over Part of Lybia, that is, a 
King of Egypt, who reigned over that Part of Lybia, anciently called Am- 


mona. T 


3 


Se/;iris conquered much in his Father's Life-time ; and after he was dead, 
he built Temples to him in the conquered Provinces. Hence it came to pals, 


where Seſoſtris carried on his firſt Conqueſts in his Father's Life-time. For, 
| think, this Father of Seſoſtris or Seſac, was the firſt Mortal deified under 


the Name of Ammon, and not Ham the Son of Noah, whoſe Name and Hiſtory 
Was blotted out in E 


ic Gods of Egypt, 25 
, Again; the 14ſt of the Gods of Egypt was Orus the Son of Ofiris, and his 


G g : tho' 


* Sir Iſaac Newtzn, p. 192. Edit. 8vo. 4 Died, Sic. Lib. I. c. 1. 4 Newton, p. 192, 193. 
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Part of Europe, and ſome Cities of Ala, viz. in the Reign of Minerva, and 
then ſent back Part of their Army with a great Booty, under their ſaid new 


ber Son Orus, and were in the Army of Bacchus, or Ofiris, the Huſband of 


Kings of Egypt, as reigning in Order one after another: 1. Armenemes, and, 


 Sefonchoſis ; and the two firſt of theſe four Kings, Ammenemes and Seſonchoſis, 
are the ſame with the two laſt Ammenemes and Seſoſtris, that is, with Ammon 


Worſhip. And Thymwetes, above-mentioned, wrote expreſly, that the Fa- 


that Tupiter- Ammon was worſhipped. in Ammonia, #thiopia and Arabia, 


gypt, long before this Reign of Deification, and Age of 


Mother Js and Siſter Bubaſte, and Secretary Thoth, and Uncle Typhon ; and : 


$ 
5 
L 


9 
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tho Ofiris was dead, yet theſe, who were deifled after him, «wp! 


e probably 


thus dignified according to his Where you N wevl Banden of hls 


Inſtitution. 


Now, as the Hr of theſs Gods of Eg St was s J ved, the Father 
of Ohris or Sefac, and the 14% of them was his Son Orus, and the other prin- 
cipal Branches of his Imperial Family, it cannot well.be denied, bat that this 
was the very Age of Deification, and this great Prince the Author of it. For 


ſince there were none before his Father, nor after his Son, it is plain | it muſt 


have been the wonderful Production of that one Age. 


Diodorus alſo ſays, that Dronyfius or Bacchus, the ſecond of that Name 
was the Son of Jupiter and Je, Daughter of Inachus, that he reigned in 


Egypt, and there taught the Manner of Divine Worſhip and Sacrifices. Now 


we cannot think that they believed, that this was the firſt Inftance of their 


having any Religious Worſhip among them. But their particularly men- 


tioning this concerning Bacchus, ſeems to intimate that he made ſome me- 
morable Alteration in-their Worſhip ; ; and taught them many new Services of 
that Kind, which may imply his inſtituting Hero Worfhip, which by other 
Writers, or on other Occafions, is aſcribed to Bacchus or Ofiris. 


And his dividing all Egypt into 36 Nomes, and in the Capital of bach 


Nome, building a Temple, and dedicating it to ſome new God, ſeems fur- 
ther to intimate, that theſe were not dedicated to any of their old Sydereal 


or Elementary Deities, but to his own Family, or his great Generals who 


had attended him in his victorious. Expedition; and that by making 36 


Temples, he fixed what the Number of the Egyptian Gods ſhould be, both 


their great Gods and Demi-gods. 
And I think, that this explains the Diſtinction betwixt their great Goch 


and Demi - gods. Their great Gods were their Kings themſelves, and the 


Demi- gods, were the Gods of the Nomes, or the Generals, Counſellors, and 
| Fehn of 1 ati to whom he dedicated the Temples of tho None. 


SECT. VII. 


That the Original of this Fable of the Reger of the Gods in the 


Primitive Ages of the Egyptian M. onarchy, is to be carries 
720 higher than the Reign of Shiſhac. 


d abſurd Affe ctation of Antiquity, among the Egyptians, has gene- 


rally aſtoniſhed the inquiſitive World, tho it hath not, in their own 


Accounts of it, given them any competent Satisfaction; not even the Pagans 
themſelves, much leſs the Chriſtians or Jews, = 
u 


* Diodor. Sic. Lib. III. cap. 4. p. 145. 


* 
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| But it hath not, that I know of, been ever ſuſpected to have ſo recent an 
Original as the Reign bf Sac, or to be any thing near fo low a Date, as that 
to Which we are now attempting to reduce it. All the Stories which the 
Prieſts related to Herodotus, or have been further repeated by Manetho, as to 
the Number of Tears which were ſpent under the Reigns of ther Gods, have 
been, by all our Chronologers, rejected as Fable, which they indeed obyiouſly 
were; but they have not attempted to give any Account of their Ne, or to 

give theſe Fables any hiſtorical Confutation, by explaining their Original; 
or ſhewing when they begun. And many great Men have fo ſtrenuouſy 
eſpouſed the Opinion of the high Antiquity of Hero Worſhip, carrying it far 
back into the Antediluuian Ages, that it is not much Wonder that this Way 
of accounting for the Introduction of the ancient A of their Gods did 
not occur to them, 

I muſt therefore be content to ſtand or fall alone in this new Attempt, to 
account for theſe amazing Peculiarities of the Egyptian Antiquaries. Impu- 


Computations, aſcribed to the Reigns of their Gods ; yet, otherwiſe, they have 
not ſo great Amplification, as at firſt View, they ſeem to have. But I hum- 
bly conceive, if the Egyptian Antiquities had been leſs regarded, and depended 


Lawgiver, but an accurate Hiſtorian ; and if more Pains had been employed 
in conſidering this Divine Author, as an Hiſtorian of the moſt correct Claſs, 
who never omitted any Thing neceſſary to illuſtrate his Story; ſo many 


ſo long, with ſuch unſucceſsful Labour, in ſuch an Abyſs of Abſurdity, Su- 
perſtition and Fable, the very Chaos of Hiſtory, without being able to com- 
poſe out of all, a regular Body of Records. If inſtead of labouring to make 
Truth and Senſe out of the Pagan Fables of Herodotus or Diodorus's Prieſts, 
and the Dynaſties of Manetho, or even the Liſts of Eratofthenes, which are 
each gh as much void of the one as the other : If Men had been con- 
tent to believe them Fables, as much deſtitute of Integrity in the Authors, 


even culpable Credulity, have ſet about ſupporting and clearing Fables ; they 
would have confuted them as fictitious ; and been content with being igno- 


rant of thoſe Periods, in which they have no Hiſtory to give them any In- 
formations. 


Fictions in all the Hiſtory of Egypt, we have again genuine Hiſtory with 
which to ſet out, tho we muſt be conſtrained to acquieſce in ſome Con- 
/*Fures, in our arguing from theſe H- ftorical Premiſes, by which we endea- 
vour to come at our Concluſions. 

TOY Hiſtorical Paſſages are ſuch as theſe which follow; namely, 

. Egypt was once a Country famous for Learning; even for that Learning 
1 en in 


dently fabulous they indeed were, eſpecially in the enormous Length of their 


on, and greater Deference had been paid to Moſes, not only as a Divine 


racked wmv bins». ira Enquiry, would not have plunged 


as of Truth in the Facts reported, they would not with ſuch injudicious, and 


But in this our Attempt for clearing and explaining the Riſe of the boldeſt 
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in which Moſes. was educated. And yet 


probable, that Moſes had not any Knowledge of Letters; for hie ſtood in 
py of an extraordinary and. miraculous Inſtructor in that fimple Art. 


HISTORY if Kev, 
t I hope-we have proved it greatly 


2. Another clear Fact was, —_ moſt of the Principal en periſhed | 


in the Red S.. 17 


Now, (I.) If from theſe Facts we may Infor thut the Learning of Eye 
at that Time, confiſted only in the Knowledge of Traditions and verbal 
Teaching either of Hiſtory'or the Sciences, which was all that M knew. 

Then, (2.) We may infer further, that their chief Learning, t that is, the 


Hiſtory or Traditions of their Affairs, muſt have periſhed in the Overthrow 
of their King and the great Men at the Red Sea; and if it did, it was irre. 


coverable among themſelves. 
(3.) Another clear Fact in Hiſtory is, that the E ayptians aiiphe have had = 


a good Opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Hebrew Learning and 
Antiquities, at the Time of Solomon's Marriage with Pharaoh's Daughter. 


That they did Before, or had an Opportunity before, is not evident; but 
that they had an Opportunity then, is evident, from this Hiſtorical Teſti- 


mony. And from this Fact we may fairly infer, that the Learning in 


Egypt muſt probably greatly revive at that Time. 

(4.) From the Egyptian Hiſtory it is plain, that the Secretary of Oſiris 
could write; and it is exprefly ſaid that he was the jfir/# Writer among them. 
From which we may infer, that they did obtain the Knowledge of Letters 
only in Solomon's Reign, the next Reign before Shiſhac's or Ofiris's. 

(5.) From the Egyptian, Hiſtory, it is at leaſt highly probable, that $h;/bac 


or 855 tris, or Ofiris or Bacchus, which are but different Names for the ſame 


Prince, was the fir/# who inſtituted Hero Worſhip there. For his Father 


Was the firſt deified King of Egypt, and his Son was the haft ſo that their 
Hero Gods were all the Production of that Age. 


Now, conſidering this State of Things in Egypt, which appears chiefly from 


: the Hiſtory of Moſes, it muſt be moſt natural to think, that they could 


have no Accounts of their old Traditions remaining among them, after that 


fatal Diſaſter at the Red Sea. It muſt therefore imply a great Credulity to ex- 


pect to find the Egyptian Menes, who reigned next after the Gods, contem- 
porary with the Miſraim of Mo ofes, (or Ham, according to Sir Jobn Marſham) 
and the other Kings his Lineal Succeſſors in the Dynaſties of Manetho, ſo as 
regularly to fill up hiſtorical Time, from the ſettling Egypt, to its Fall in the 


| Perfian Times. There is far more Credulity in believing that ſuch exact Ac- 


counts of thoſe ancient Ages ſhould be preſerved by any Traditions, when it 


is at leaſt dubious whether there was Writing or not; than there is in believing 


that all the Memory of Miſraim's planting Egypt right be loſt in the Red 
Sea, or before that Event. 

Again ; there is much more Credulity i in believing that = ſhould be ſuch 
perfect Hiſtory written from the Days of Menes or Miſraim, to the Days of 
Tanker, in the Reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the third King of Egbi 
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after Alexander, than there is in believing that Erataſtbenes might; out of the 


Old Teſtament Numbers, compute the Time from Miſaim, and then fill 
up his Liſt of Theban Kings out of Manetho, with Names of Kings and Num- 
bers of Vears in the ſeveral Reigns, ſo as to anſwer nearly to the Computa- 
tion of Time from Miſraim's Age, which he had made out of the Septua- 


gint Verſion, then in his keeping, to the Period where he ended his cele- 


brated Lift or Catalogue. 


1 * 


Again; there is more Credulity in believing that Letters were known in 


Egypt before the Exodus, tha there is in believing that they were firſt diſ- 
covered at Mount Sinai; for there is no Hiſtory that aſſerts the former; and 


[think Moſes relates the latter in Terms equivalent to an expreſs Afﬀertion ; 


unleſs it be. a ſufficient Proof of Credulity to believe Moſes- 


I acknowledge that my Notions of the Original of Letters, and the Seaſon 


of their Propagation to. the Heathen World, have (by what appeared to me 


their obvious Conſequences) led me on to theſe more contracted. Apprehen- 


ſions of Pagan Hiſtory ; and particularly, to this Way of accounting for the 
Fables of 


of their being invented. will. be more diſcernible. . They. ſeem to have been 
put upon theſe Fables by theſe nog! coma Cauſes-; namely, the. Poverty of 


Egyptian Antiquity, From this View of: their Riſe, the Occaſion 


Materials for Hiſtory, in their own National Affairs, and their extreme Va- 
nity in aſpiring after Precedency in Antiquity for which they had not any 


Pretenſion.. And F queſtion not, but if this Thought about the Original of 


Letters, and tlie Time of their Propagation; had happened to occur to them, 
and been purſued by them; thoſe great and learned Enquirers, who have gone 


before me in theſe Studies, ſuch as Euſebius, Scaliger, Uſher, Fameſon, Peri- 
onius, or Cumberland, could ſcarce have left fo many Things in the Park. on 


this Subject, as ſeem yet to requite further clearing. 


— 


But now, if they had no Letters in Egypt before the Exodus, then their 


Learning muſt have conſiſted in verbal Teaching, and ſo might have periſhed 


with their Teachers in the Red Sea; and if they did not obtain the Rnow- 


ledge of Letters before Solomons Reign, then their Hiſtory could not begin 
till Seſac's Reign: And, if he. was the Author of Hero Worſhip, and the finſt 


who deified their Kings, then their Hiſtory muſt begin either with the Reigns 


of the Gods, or thoſe mortal Kings who came next after the Gods, Which 


is very near the Model of the Hiſtory of Herodotus. 


Now, if there be a competent Foundation for this Opinion, that Seſac was 


the firſt Inſtitutor of Hero Worſhip, then we may conclude that thoſe Kings, 


who were deified, would ſoon be eſteemed their irt Kings on their Re- 


cords, and there would be no preſuming to ſeek: for any other Kings before 


the Gods. To make this divine Catalogue. of their deified Kings the more 


venerable, they might ſuperadd to them the Names of their ancient Gods; 


thus his Father Ammon might be called Jupiter-Ammon; Tjis be called by the 


Name of ſome other old Sydereal Deity, and fo of the reſt. But from what 
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we have here ur ed, it will be very probable that the Reign of Seſac vas the 


the "Egyptian Gods, | 


that they would be apt to pauſe and confider how or where they ſhould " 
out, moſt advantageouſly for their own Glory, in dating their own Records. 


_ Curioſities, that might be introductory to the grand Work of e up 
Age when Men could remember it. But as they had a great Affectation of 
Myſteries about the Nature and Origin of their Gods, into their Hiſtory ; 


who could remember Seſoſtris's Wars, and his Deifications. But, when they 


ISTO R Y of Rub in b g 


Time from which we are to reckon the Commencement of the Reigns of 


\ 


9 5 ; 8 E 0 J. VIII. 
Os the 75 me of” a Proper Beginning of the reren, H; 2 


and Record ds. 


@ y Tis very Sno; that the Time or Age of the World when the 

1 Egyptians begun to write Records, could not be till after they had 
learzed the Art of Writing. And, if they did not attain the Knowledge of 
Letters, till the Reign of Solomon, their Records could not begin before that 
Reign. But it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that they muſt begin to draw up 
Records immediately after they had attained the Art of Writing. It was ſo 
late in the World e they came acquainted with Letters, and they found 
that their own Nation was ſo much more ancient, according to the Hebrew 
Monuments, than they themſelves had any domeſtic, national Evidence of, 


They might be reaſonably ſuppoſed to employ their firſt Skill in exerciſing 
themſelves in the Art of Writing and Compoſition, in ſome Speculations and 


their Hiſtory. 
(2.) There would be inſuperable Difficulties i in their Writing on ſuch re- 
cent Affairs, as the Time of ſetting up or inſtituting Hero Gods juſt in that 


much recondite Learning and Myſtery in Religion, ſo they incorporated thoſe 


by which Scheme it muſt be neceſſary for them not to write their National 
Hiſtory ſoon after they could write; but they muſt nit till thoſe were dead, 


had been accuſtomed for a few Generations, to whrſhip thoſe Gods, they 
would familiatize to their Thoughts an exalted Veneration for them, and 
they would mellow with Time, fo that they would ſoon come to believe 
them very ancient; and after they had a while worſhipped them.as Gods, 
they would readily believe them the firſt rage among them, or that their 
Reigns were from the Beginning. 

(3.) Now this would clear them of all Dial in accounting for ancient 
Time ; it was but perſuading themſelves, that their primitive Ages were 
ſpent during the Reigns of the Gods, and this reconciled all. It concealed 


all their Ignorance of paſt Times; fo that tho' they had but a few 88 
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of Kings to enumerate, but a few great Actions to particularize, or reoount, 
yet they would gradually accuſtom themſelves to be ſatisfied with this Solu- 
tion of all their Difficulties. - And tho' it would give them but little Satiſ- 
faction at firſt, while the Deifications were recent, yet they would then be 
ſatisfied with what they knew to be the real Truth, viz. that they had no 
Writing before ſuch an Age, about which Time the Deifications took Place; 
and this would give them a rational Account, why the Egyptian Hiſtory was 
ſo late a Thing, And in this they muſt have been entirely eaſy, fince they 


JW 


knew the Truth of it. this” 
(4) But when feveral Centuries after, (which they had not perhaps taken 
Care to ſet down in Years in their Records) Herodotus came to enquire after 
their Antiquities, and inform himſelf of the Hiſtory and greateſt Curioſities 
of that Country, they readily put him off with the Primitive Reigns of their 
Gods, during ſo many Thouſands of Years, as a ſatisfactory Account of their 
higheſt Antiquity ; when their happy Ages were ſpent under the gentle Do- 
minion, and particular Government of their Gods. > IP 
(s.) It is further clear by this Information, which they bad fo ready at Hand 
to give this curious inquiſitive Stranger, that they had been gradually magni- 
fying their Antiquities, not only by the Computations of the Duration aſcri- 
bed to the Reigns of the Gods; but alſo by the Enlargement of the Time 
of the mortal Reigns. As Herodotus was told that from the firſt King, that 
is, of mortal Race, to Sethon, who fought againſt: Sennacherib, there had been 
341 Generations of Men; that 300 Generations are Ten thouſand Vears; 
for they compute three Generations to 100 Vears. And that it was ſo long 
a Space of Time ſince any God had appeared in human Shape, or reigned in 
When Herodotus, therefore, received from the Prieſts an Account of a large 
Number of ſucceſſive Kings, without ſpecifying their Actions, he did not 
name them in his Hiſtory, probably taking them to be fabulous Kings and 
KReigns. . Eg „ 
But as this Notion of deiied Men was grown ſo familiar to the Ears of a 
Greek, both from the Poems of Orpheus, Heſiod and Homer, fo this Account 
of their Antiquity paſſed well enough with: him, as to that Part of it which 
was ſpent under the Reigns of the Gods; tho' what he muſt' think about the 
Length of their Computations it is hard to imagine. gms 
However, (6.) when their Ignorance of all paſt Times was by this Pre- 
tence ſo ſmoothly covered; and when, by this Device of the Reigns of the 
Gods, they had expunged out of their Records, all thoſe Ages which were 
Blanks in their Hiſtory, and of which they had no Accounts to give, and of 
which they were no longer aſhamed to be ignorant, having accounted for ſo 
high an Antiquity, as that of 20,000 Years ſpent under the Government of 
their Gods. Having, I fay, hereby attained to a Duration of their Monarchy. 
above 


* Herod. Euterp. cap. 142. 
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\ above the. Competition. of any other State or Nation, they might very well 
begin with known Hiſtoric Time; and 


proceed in the Hiſtory of thoſe 


Princes which had actually reigned, after the Time of the Arrival of Letters 


in Egypt. And accordingly, 


(7.) When Herodotus came among chem, he was told by the Prieſts, that 


- the very firſtKing of mortal Race, who reigned next after the Gods, Was 
| Menes.** And that he meant that this Reign was next after the Gods, ap- 
| pears from what he ſays in Cap. 144. that they carried him into a great Hall, 

and ſhewed him a great Number of Coloſſean Statues, which had correſpond. 
ing to them, each a Piromis, immediately propagated by, and deſcending 
from another Piromis in Lineal Succeſſion, to the Number of 345. But 
that they did not aſcribe this Name of Piromis to any of the Gods or Heroes. 
For that prior to theſe Men, the Gods reigned in Egypt, and inhabited 
among Men, one of them being always, for a Time, the King or Chief Go- 
vernor. And that the /aft of theſe Gods, who held the Government, was 
Orus, the Son of Ofiris, whom the Greeks call Apollo ; who after he had 


killed Typhon, was the laſt who reigned in Egypt. 
the yl King, i. e. the firſt mortal King. 


1 have indeed been wont to think, 


After n came Menes, 


that this 7 TREATY was the common 


Name for the Chief-Prieſt, but on a more careful Examination of the Words 
of Herodotus +, I now think that theſe Colofſean Statues repreſented their 
Kings; and that the Chief-Prieſts were repreſented by more minute Statues, 
nearly repreſenting their Figures when alive, but not in the Manner of Coleff, 
And the Prieſts of Jupiter arguing. againſt Hecatæus, is upon this Suppoſi- 


tion, that they were ſpeaking of their mortal Kings, not their Prieſts. 


And 


that the 2222 each of them repreſented Piromis, or Kings, who ſucceeded 
each other in ordinary Generation, that is another Piromis. 


This Name Piromis being an Egyptian Word, ſeems to point to the Name 


Pharaoh, given to their Kings. T It is explained by Herodotus, to ſignify 
Noble and Good ; which was, 1 think, a Name of Adulation and high Com- 
pliment appropriated to their Monarchs, but that this Name was only given 


to their Kings of mortal Race, as Herodotus ſays. 


So that I ſhould think 


our Author underſtood his Prieſts as reporting that one Piromis, or one Pla- 
raob, had ſucceeded another in Hereditary Succeſſion, from Father to Son, for 
of Egypt ; that this was the common 


ſo many Generations, on the Throne 


Name for all their Kings of mortal Race in all this long Succeſſion, 
+ Herod, ED. < 143, 144. 


* Herod. Euterp. c. 4, 99. and c. 144. 
rig. Agypt. p. 304. cap. 21. 


+ Periz. 
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all the 'Pa ans 5. A 3 ess to hay been a Hithfol, Reporter of 
weh Thing 8 as Were te relay ed to, 1 by their Pele, He chiefly: applied to 
them, as they were the. Spe of U theic Antiquities. and Reed ord 
depolited in = Temp ples.,. Ang tho it is Evident by the, Hints. which he 
interf srfeth: , that they Rad totonly ral ag theic Antiquity, by the 
enor! us Su 1 "of above 20,009, Years, W uch tb a reckoned. to the Reigns of 
their Gods; dat they had alſo bes them to an unreaſonable Length; 
even during the Reigns of their mortal Kings, who all begun to reign after the 
Gods. Fot they counted from the firſt King Menes, to the Time of Sethon, 
340 Gepe of Monarchs in Lineal Deſcent, betwixt thoſe two Princes, 
which were about 1 1060 18 A cordir to their computing Generations. 
2. * It Appears b their beſt {Auth 0 ts, that Orus, the Son of Ofr:s and Ihs;. 
was the laf of the eats and that" the next after bim Was Menes, as: Herodotus: 
calls him; 0 all the Writers of the 1 Bye of Egypt place Menes as the firſts | 
in all their Liſts. [Now Herodotus, by ſaying he was the firſt King, and Orus 
the laſt of the jods, muſt mean, or the Prieſts. who, infor med bim muſt 
mean, that he wis the ficſt Kin g whoſe : Name was found « on their Records, and. 
from whorti they calculated their gucceſſion of Princes in their Monarchy:. - ofa 
(30) Andi it is very feel, t at be eginneth., from, that Reign to relate: 
the great Atﬀlons'of their Monarchs. For this Menes i is ſaid to have per- 
formed ſeveral great Works, and to bave lived in an active Age. He built 
the City of Mempbis in a moſt : convenient, Situation, at the Head of the Delta, 
where the Nile divides ilſelf i into ſeveral. Branches, whereby Memphis. being 
at the Junction of thet Branches, commands a all the Shipping that come up 
the River. x He alſo turned the River into a new Channel, which had in 
a great Branch flowed along the Mountains towards Libya, before. He caſt - 
up a mighty Rampart of Earth. at the Turning of the River, and built a 
Bridge over it, by which he made a commodious Way to the City. He 
alſo built the magnificent Temple of an in "ax wi All * Works 
of Menes are related 0 by Herodotus. 1 5 
Vol. II. —. (4.) But 
* Diodor. Lib. I. c. 4. 4 Herod. Euterp, c. 99. 
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muſt endeavour to find dit whe this 


and in thoſe Times 


ten Tears which Judah en ene quiet, was to the 15th Your | . 
or the Vear — Au bad ag eat Battle ace erah the Ethiopian. 


ſeem that Zerab had then great Power in Egypt This Event the Hebrew. 


Army of Brbighians and Lybians. The Way for the Lybians, if not the Ethio-. 
where the Battle was fought; therefore Zerah was then Maſter o Egypt. The 


xiv. 11. This was, therefore, only a defetifive War on A/a's Part. 


for that ſtrange Event, that the Ethiopians ſhould be Maſters of Egypt, | ſo 


8 2010 U 1 of Nuo EDGE, 
Hiſtoric Times of the Egyptians. we 
ones n the ſynchronal Perſons of 
the Hebrew Hiſtary,. According to the EH Write he reigned 
after the Son of Shi/hac, and therefore he myſt, be contemporary with 4a, 
the Grandſon of Rehoboam, in the Hebrew Hiſtory, The only Prince of Egypt, 
mentioned in the Scripture about that Time, was Zerab the Ethiopian. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes e that during the Reign of Sbiſpac, Feroboam: 
pas in Subjection _—— IF Dan 
and Bethel And V Tae the true God, and without the Law; 
ere was na Peace to him that went out; nor to bim 
<« that came in, but great Vexations were all the Inhabitants of the 
« Countries; and Nation was deſtroyed of Nation, and City of City; ; for 
God did vex them with all Adverſity, 2 Chron. xv. 3 5, 6. 
Now in an Days the E 1d bad ier ten Tears, : 2 Chon, atk. 1. 1 
yet he had 1 8 Zerah the : Eehioþtan an, before th Year of his Reign;. 
2 Chron; xvi. 10. So that the firſt fue Years of bis Reign were not quiet, but 
had their Share in the Diſtractions mepitioned, 2 Chron. xv. 3, 5. 6. But the 
or in this Vear, 


Zerab 
came out againſt him hacks. 7,0 10.905 of M len, copſiſting of Ethiogians and. 


#20) 


21 Now Zerab being an E thiepian, who was fo formidable to Aſa, it thould: 


(4) But now. being entered on 


'L 


Hiſtorians do not diſcover in its Cauſes, or explain n bow i it happened; but they. 
intimate the Past, that it was ſe. For he marched againſt ſa with a mighty 


pians alle, was necefarily thro Egypr, from their own Country to the | 40 


Action was near Gerar, betwixt Egypt and Judæa, therefore Zera was an 
Invader, ſince he was advanced ont of Egypt, thro which he mult have 
marched, towards Fudea; whereas Aſa was only on his own Frontiers, when 
the Armies met. It was not a War projected or ought by Aſa, for he co 
ſidered his own Army as too ſmall to have undertaken lach a War, 2 Cron. 


In this great Difficulty, occaſioned by the Silence of Hiſtorians, to account 


ſoon after Sz/ac ; ; who had rr f conquered them i in his own Reign, an 
led an Army compoſed of them and the Lybians, as well as his own native 
Egyptians, 2 Chron: xi, 2, 3. from Egypt. I fay, in this Difficulty, our 
great Author, Sir Iſaac Newton, makes a Conjecture, that almoſt clears 
the whole Obſcurity. He gathers his Intelligence by comparing fointly, 
Authors that one would ſcarce expect to ſee united for Teſtimony ; mme 


* Newt, 3 Egypt. p. 2 37. Edit. 8vo. Dublin. 


h PEI n 7 3 US. 
_ Hiſtory: Heign! and Fables of Pagani 
cerning the Wars of D Ge 250 with atrrazing o Pa a 
peculi: to himſelf, he gathers an Account, agreeable to the Tenor 
7 and even the Words of the Fable of the Wars of the 
Gods wich is cba "and intelngible, ind accounts for the Ethiopians 
Power in Bgypt, as it is related in > Chron. xiv. 
I know not which more to admire, the Sagacity with which be diſcufeth 
this Difficulty, or the Modefty with which he propoſes his Solution, * From 
« alt this I ſets to gather, that n was flaim in the fifth Yeat of Afe, and 
« thereupon fell into Civil Wars, being invaded by the Lybian?, and 
_ «« defended by the Erbio 
« were mvaded by: the Rah. , who flew Orus, the Son and Succeſſor 
«© of Ofiris, and ſeiaed his Kingdom ya! 
Now we are told by Diodbras, + chat Oris was min by his Brother 
Typhon ; but that his Queen Ii. and her 80n Orus revenged his Death, on 
Typhon and his Accomplices. 80 that there muſt have been a Civil War in 
Egypt, according to their own Accounts, on ſo great and exaſperating an 
Occaſion! as the Murder of the King, by his own Brother, One Party in 
this War was headed by It the Queen-Mother, and Orus the Prince- Royal, 


. I 
4 


the Royal Family. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppo 
them have their Confederates among their Neighbours, or call in the con- 
quered Countries, that were neareſt at Hand, to make uſe of. 


as the Egyptians reported them to Solon, referred to by Sir Jaac, p. 231, 232. 
we ſhall find that Neptune and his Son Atlas warred againſt the Gods, and 
Atlas is always placed in Afric or or This Part of their Hiftory explains 
the Invaſion of the Lybians. 

We are by Drodorus Siculus, that when Ofris ſet out on his grand 
Expedition, he appointed his Queen 2 Regent of the Kingdom, Mercury 
her chief Counſellor, Hercules his near Kinſman, General of the Forces left 


themfors this Ethiopia muſt lie to the South of Thebais : ©* Theſe, the Gods, 

or great Men of Egypt, who adhered to Js, called in to their Aſſiſtance, 

againſt the Giants or great Men of £y bia, who had ſlain Ofir:s, or were 
_©* Confederates with Typhon in that Sccrale Parricide” 

In theſe Wars of the Gods, Hercules took the Lybian World from Anteus, 

or Atlas. He defeated him ſeveral Times, and wy Time he grew ſtronger 
5 H h 2 - by 
* Newt, p. 238. Edit, Dublin. + Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. c. 2. + Diador. Lib. I. c. 2. 


2 „br a Time: And after ten Years more, they 


who was then come to the Crown; and the other by Typhen, himſelf one of ; 
ſe, that in theſe Civil Wars, they would each of 


If we now conſul the Poem of Solor, which Plato has preferved in Kis 
Timæus and Critias, which gives an Account of the ancient Wars of the Gods, 


in the Kingdom, and Anteus Governor of Lybia, a conquered Country. By 
this Hercules, Sir aac Newton underſtands the General of Thebats, and he 
mizht have Ethiopia under him, as being a Province nearly adjacent, and 
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Mar in 1195 OCcauon 

tive Egyptrans of Thehazg, taking 3 
of Erhiop 7a, „ Jefended Egypt for { tbich was invadt the 
Lohan, the Partizans, of "Thom = Atlas. e EX Year, the 

en, with their own Ring $6 Mg > ev 

Egypt, and, defeat and. flew. ene Son of Ghei, and fed his Domi- 

aions. hey A 7 44 137 R 9 011 1 NAA nee 
Here the Hiſtory. - the OT Lam is explained, by the Exyition 1 Fa- 
bleg of the Wars of the ancient Gods. This War, which muſt have been a 
Civil War in Egypt, diverted the Egyptrant from annoying their Neighbours. 
For at this Time Judah had Reſt ten Vears, and Aſa greatly ſtrengthened 
himſelf, ſortified his Country, and raiſed a powerful Army. But when Ze- 
rab, with his Ethiopians, had defeated and ſlain Orus, and taken Poſſeſſion 
of Egypt, as the Bible tells us, he ſeems to have formed Deſign to 2 | 
his Power over all the Tributary. Provinces of the Egyptian Monaàrchy. 
accordingly firſt ſet out, as Seſac had done before him, againſt the Frere of- 
Fudah, which was now grown ſtrong, and too potent $0rbe: EOS. to be: ; 
quiet as a Tributary Nation, 

In this Attempt Zerab and his vaſt Army met with ſuch a gal Defeat, 
that he could not recover himſelf, for undertaking any further Deſigns againſt | 
Aſa ; tho' he was now become Lord of Egypt and Lybia, as well as his own. 
Country, which had ſhook off the Egyptian Yoke before. 

This Reduction of Zerabs Strength did however encourage. the People of 
the Lower Egypt, about Heliopolis and its Vicinity, : who were perhaps the 
Remnant of Orus's Party, to revolt from Zerah, and their new Maſters the 
Ethiopians ;, and collecting a great Force under one Oſarſpbus, a Prieſt of. 
Heliopolis, (whom Manetho calls alſo Hercules Egyptius) this Party of Egyp- 
tans invited to their Aſſiſtance 200,000 Jeus, which were 2 Part of 
Aſa's victorious Army, as Oſar fpbus was probably the old Egyptian General, 
(for he is called by the ſame Name, by  Manetho) who might ſurvive the | 
Overthrow of Orus. 

This Story Manetho relates, but with many invidious Circumſtances, about 
their being a leprous polluted Body of People, who called in this Aid of the 
Jeus. And he ſeems to relate theſe. Stories out of Hatred to the Jews.* 
Again further, as it is very probable that the Party of Zerah did at laſt prevail, 
and Shifhac's F amily was extinguiſhed ; fo the following Hiſtorians might 
eſpouſe theſe ignominious Fables concerning this Remnant of the old Party, 
which joined with the Fews, and be treated as reproachfully as the Jews 
were, becauſe of this Confederacy with them. 2 


Manetlo 
* 7 ph. cont. Ab. Lib. I. Sect. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
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1 Matetho. tells many Stories of the King's Frights by Dreams and Pre- 
dictions; ſo that he would not fight the Army of 1 Confederates, ſince he 


thought it fighting againſt the Gods, which ſeems to import either that he 


feared the God of the Jes, and for this Reaſon ordered all the Images of 
the Gods to be hid, perhaps leſt the cus ſhould meet with them; or other- 


wiſe, that he thought Oſauſpbus 4 were the Remnant of the Egyptians 
that had adhered te to Thr: and Oras, So that he was conſtrained to retreat to 


Memphis. 
This King be "calls | menipbis;. wry may be the ſame Prince which, 
Herodatus calls Menes, who reigned next after Orus, and built Mempbis. 


The City r ſeems to retain the One of this King, Money, Ay; 
Noph, or Moph.. - 


Our. E EIS Critic, that bs may omit itnotblng that has the Appearance 


of a Synchroniſm with the Antiquities of any other Nation, procedes thus, to 


connect the Reign of Menes with the Greek Story. 

FJitbonus, a beautiful Youth, the elder Brother of. Priamus, went into 
Ethiopia, being carried thither among many other Captives by Seſeſtris ; 
and the Greeks before the Days of Heſod feigned that Memnon was his Son. 
©, Memnon therefore, in the Opinion of thoſe ancient Greeks, was one Gene- 

ration younger than Tithonus, and born after Seſeftris s Return into Egypt ; 


| ſuppoſe about 16 or 20 Years after the Death of Solomon, He is faid to 


live long, and ſo might die about 95 Years after Solomon. By this Calcu- 


lation, Memnon will be Contemporary with Zſa; and it is probable that he 


was Son of Zerab, for Amenophts: was the King that retired to Memphis from 


Ojarfphus's Army, and Menes was the King that fortified Memphis, as a Paſs- 


betwixt the Lower and Upper Egypt. 


Zerah was therefore W 4 either ſlain in Battle, or died before the 


Revolt of O/arfiphus was grown formidable by the Addition of the 200,000 - 
Jeus to them. It was Amenopbis who was King of Egypt, according to Mane-- 


_ tho, at the Retreat to Mempbis, and he might be the Son of Zerab, who in 
the Tumult of a Civil War, might obtain the Sovereignty of Egypt, but, 
being ſoon after defeated by Aſa, he never attained to the Name of King of - 
Egypt ; for Sir Jaac Newton thinks, that Amenophis begun his Reign 1 in Egypt, 5 


upon the Defeat of Zerab, about the 1 5th Year of Asa. 
T We may further gather, that Amenophis was an Ethiopian, and probably. 


the Son of Zerab, becauſe upon his declining to fight the Confederates under | 


O/ar/ipb, he er to Mempbis, and then into Ethiopia, where he ſtayed 13. 
Years before his Return, But that when the fatal 14 Years were expired, he 
came at the Head of one Army, and his Son Rameſſes with another, and beat 


the Army of Oſar/iphus, and totally expelled the Jews, and thoſe polluted 
Egyptians who had invited them into the Country. He with fo great an. . 


Army, could ſcarce have been entertained ſo long! in Ethiopia, without any. 


Hint 
* Fir re Newt, p. 243. Edit, Dublin, + Mantth, apud Jab. contr. 7: 2 Lib L Sect. 27. 
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2% ST ORT Knowtebes,) — 
ww e Hint of War or Co nqueſt/; and have returned back to Egyp7:with-fuch well 
furniſhed Armies, capable of ſubduing the Revolters and their Allies, if he 
had net been the native King of Ethiopia, who had deen t thus —_— 
bis own National Troops. 
- By comparing the authentic Account of the Hebrew: Scripmres concerning 
Zerah the Ethiopian and his vaſt Army, with the Egyptian Fables of the Wars 
of the Gods, and Manetho's Hiſtory of Amenoph King of Zgypr,; firſt. retiring = 
to Mempbis, and thence to Etbiqpia; and 13 Years after, returning with two 
great Armies, one commanded by himſelf, the other by his Son Rameſſes, 
and ſubduing and expelling the Revolters, we have a intelligible and 
credible Narrative of the Atta of Egypt after the Reign of Sefac. And this 
as to the two diſputed Points, the Chronology and Geography. 
Ihe Erbiopians, at that Time, were in great Power in Reype, avcording | 
to the Bible, for Zerab brought an Army of Ethiopians and Lybians through 
Egypt, from Countries on the Weft and South of Egypt, to a Country on the 
Ea and North of it. Theſe Etbioptans continued long in Power there, ac- 
cording to Manetho, for they conquered all fition in Egypt ; and their 
King Amenophis became the Head of the Royal Family of „ and was 
ſucceeded by his Son ven". aft and his Poſterity in Lineal Suc on, for ſeve- 
ral Ages, on that Throne. 
This, in good Meaſure, accou nts for another Fable, chat Menes was the 
firſt mortal King, that is, in whoſe Line they counted their Succeſſion : For 
Sefac's own Line, or the F amily of their Gods, was extinguiſhed by the 
Death of his Son Orus. And then again, we have here a Geographical Diffi- 
culty cleared by Manetho. For he ſays, that Amenophis firſt retreated from 
| the Lower Egypt towards Memphis, r then further into Ethiopia, i. e. South- 
: ward beyond the Thebais. Therefore theſe Cuſhites were not the Arabians 
| | who lived on the Eaſt af the Red Sea, and fo ſtretching to the Northward 
towards the Borders of the Philiſtims; but they muſt have been thoſe Eibio- 
Ptans on the South of Egypt, as Manetho thought, whole Situation will only 
agree with the Courſe of this March. 

We may from all this conclude, with our great Author, that Menes or Ame- 
nophis, or Memnon was the King of Egypt in the Reign of Aſa; a native King 
of Ethiopia, and the Son of Zerab, who ſucceeded his Father, ſoon after his 
memorable Defeat near Gerar. It is probable that Zerah was not reckoned 
among their Kings in the Records of Egypt. Since neither Herodotus, nor 

Manetho mention ſuch a Name. But Menes, Amenopbis, and Memnon are 
mentioned as Kings of Egypt, and their Time and Names are ſo near and 
alike, that they muſt be the fame Prince. 

At what Part of his Reign this Prince did his great Works, cannot be 
certainly determined. I ſhould think that he built Memphis, and turned the 
River and fortified the Paſs, in his firſt Retreat, for he had an Army of 
300,000 Men along with him. But he probably built the Temple of Vul- 
can, in the Time of Peace, after he had conquered all Oppoſition ; when 

| e 
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ke begun to perfect and adorn that City: And it is obſerved that he only built 
the Body of that magnificent Structure; and his Succeſſors Rameſſes, Maris, 
Afjchis, and P/ametichus built the Weſtern, Northern, Eaſtern, and Southern. 
err , d ee 
* P/ametichus reigned 300 Years after As Victory over Zerab, according 
to Sir aac Newton's Calculation, and it is not likely that any Temple ſhould 
be above 300. Years in 2 80 that from the fi King in the Records 
of. Egypt, to Fſameticbhus the Father of Necho, who flew Yefab, was but 
(6.) We have now proved that there was a Revolt in Lower Egypr, in the 
Neighbourhood of Heliopolis, under Oſarfiphus, who was a Prieft of Heliopolis, 
ſoon after Zerab's War with. Aſa ; and that Amenophis retired to Ethiopia + 
Egypt muſt them have been in the 1 Diſtraction, without any regular 
Head, or Government of the lately-erected Empire. There ſeems to be 
great Probability that at this Time, as our illuſtrious Chronologer conjectures, - 
the Greeks undertook the Argonautic Expedition. The Ship was large, after 
the Model of that in which Danaus fled to Greece a little before; and their 
ſending the Flower of Greece to Colchis, muſt have been on a nobler Deſign, 
than to fetch the fabled Golden Fleece ;. thoſe Princes might go on an Em- 
baſſy to the Maritime States, to notify theſe Diſtractions in F pt, and the 
Invaſions by the Erhioprans and Iſraelites; and to perſuade them to revolt, 
and ſet up for their own Liberties, and join with the Greeks. And they only 
made the Fable of the Golden Fleece, to conceal the real Defign of the Ex- 
pedition: And the Argonautic Heroes viſited fo many diftant Countries, that 
ſuppoſing ſuch a Deſign will beſt juſtify an Expedition, ſeemingly fo roman-- 


tie, and otherwiſe ſo unworthy of ſuch great Men. +} N 
7 A further Synchroniſm of Actions to ſettle the Age of Menes, our great 
Author takes Notice of. Diodorus ſays, that the Egyptians originally lived 
on the Fruits of the Earth, and fared hardly, but Menes introduced a ſump- 
tuous and voluptuous Way of Living; and about 100 Years after his Death, 
Gnephactus curſed: him for it, and caufed the Curſe to be entered in Jupiters 
2 at-Thebes, whereby the Honour of Menes was diminiſhed among the 
„ FF 55 
So that our illuſtrious Author had ſearched thro” all Antiquity, and col- 
lected every minute Hint which may clear any Point that I think is capable of 
being cleared, as to the Chronelogy of the Egyptian Story, to ſettle what 
dynchroniſms can be made out with the Hebrew Tranſactions, to make out 
a Probability of the Synchroniſms with the great Actions of the Greeks, and 
do adjuſt the Diſtances of Events among the Egyptians themſelves, from Teſti- 
monies of Authors, or reaſoning from the common Courſe of Things. Thus 
Meng begun the Temple of Vulcan, and Pſametichus finiſhed it; thoſe Princes 
therefore aſt not have lived more diſtant in Time, than they are faid, ſince 
ET | Etta 4 it 
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bt it: ig ſo very improbable that a Temple ſhould ht more Years: 
1 have reigned. in the ſame City, and ſo neat each other in Time, 
that the Manners of the 1 muſt 290 en, well Koei in wg Reign of 
the nn = 75 : 
:(7,). But yet 28 the 7 ety Handies Priefts would jot' ſuffer the Laſtre of 
che. 2 Actions of Seſſtris to he extinguiſhed, Jet had fixed Mens as 


bo building, 


not only one Sf the Gods, but the Father of all the Divine Race, the Author 
of; Decent ; they celebrated his glorious Victories under another” Name, 


by which. Artifice they. concealed the real Identity of Seoftris and: Ofrris, and 


| Fo down the Actions of Ofiris and Seſoftris, as if they had happened at many 
thoufand Years diſtance from each other. By ſuch a wide Difference in the 
-hronology of the Reigus of theſe two Heroes, they were preſerved from 


apy. Suſpicion of being thought the ſame Men; and it is owing to the prodi- 


gious Penetration of a Newton, if Men are, in theſe later Ages, brought to 


| diſcern this great Truth, in Egyptian Antiquities, vi. that they were the ſame. 
The- Ancients ſeem to have thought them Thouſands of Years diſtant from 


being Contemporaries. For according to Herodotus x the Prieſts of Egypt. 
informed him that Menes was the fr, King, and that the Ja/t/of: the Gods 


was Orus; now if it was ſo, then Menues muſt have immediately ſucceeded! 


Orus ; and yet they recited: out of their Books 330 Kings by Name, who 
ſucceeded Menes, who, reigned 330 Generations of Men, or the Space of 
about 10,000 Years from this Menes to Mæris, who was ſucceeded by Sefoftris; 
©; But, as theſe Princes did nothing memorable except Nitocris, and Mæris 
the laſt of them, Herodotus paſſed them over, and procentied to Se . 
who reigned immediately after theſe inactive Princes 


This being about 10,000 Years after Menes, muſt create indttricable Can- 


fuſion in their Chronology, in fixing the Times of Menes and Seſoſtris, ſince 
their real Time was about two Generations diſtant, and Seſo yorey wle much 
before Menes. . 

Herodotus was, the firſt curious Ra len who vided them to get Intelli 
gence of their Antiquities, who wrote down their Informations, and whoſe 
Hiſtory has reached our Age; ſo that from him we find what Notions of their 
Antiquity they defired to promote. Their Hiſtory ſhould have begun with 
Seſo tris, or Seſac's Reign, as their firſt remarkable Period; but, as their Va- 
nity would not allow this Truth to take Place, their Ignorance of. paſt Times 
| conſtrained them to do very near the ſame Thing; ; for they filled up ſo great 


a Space of their firſt Time with the Reigns of their Gods, (for whoſe Con- 


duct in the Government they did not think themſelves hiſtorically account- 
able) that they begun their Hiſtory with the Reign of Menes the Builder of 
Vulcan's F and of the City of Mempbis. But eres they om = 
| iſtreſſe 


* Herod, Euterp. cap. 100. + Tbid. cap. 102. 


us: curſed, Menes lor his introducing Luxury; 3 ſo that thoſe two 


ſt King after the Gods ; therefore tho — 1 or Oris was himſelf 
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diſtreſſed with the Recency of their Affairs, and therefore fabulouſly inſerted 


in their ſacred Books, 330 Names of Kings, betwixt Menes and Sefoftris, 


who reigned above Ten thouſand Years. 


But Fable and Falſchood created all this Confuſion : For conſidering the 
ſmall Space of Time betwixt Seſac and the Fall of the Monarchy, that is, 


and conſidering alſo, that there was, during all that Time, the Uſe of Writing 
among them, one may be induced to wonder that their Hiſtory from Seſac's 
Reign ſhould be either dubious, or obſcure, or even incorrect. Suppoſe they 
had about 25 Succeſſions of Kings, it muſt-have been eaſy to have ſet down, 


from Seſac to Hophra or Amaſfis. . 

Me have had now 30 Kings of England incluſive, from the Norman Inva- 
ſion to the preſent Reign; and yet the Number of Years of each Reign, as 
well as the Names of the Kings, are all diſtinctly preſerved in our Records: 


Daniſb, Norman, and Scottiſh, to the German Race of Britiſh Monarchs. 
This Exactneſs, which has been fo eaſy to preſerve in theſe latter Ages, could 
not have been difficult then, if they had began to ſet down the Vears of 
every King's Reign. And one would think this would have been the Practice 
of the ancient Egyptians, ſince they had this Pattern ſet them in the Hebrew 
Hiſtory.“ But the Fiction of Ten thouſand Years and Three hundred and thirty 


ble, as particularly that Vulcan's Temple ſhould be above 11000 Years in 
finiſhing. Again, the Additions which have been made to their Catalogue 
of Monarchs, by Manetho and Diodorus, have made their Hiſtory both in- 
credible and unintelligible. by . | 
But as the oldeſt Piece of Egyptian Hiſtory is that about the Inva/ion and 
 Expulſion of the Paſtors, recorded by Manetho, and cited by Foſephus ; and 
as Herodotus 1s the oldeſt Hiſtorian now extant upon Egyptian Antiquities : 
do if the Time of the Paſtors Reign can be fixed by the Old Teſtament, and 
the Length of the Egyptian Monarchy can be computed by the Liſt of active 
Kings who did ſomething memorable, as ſet down by Herodotus, and this 
Liſt of their Kings be compared with the parallel Succeſſion of the Kings 


and Fall, the Duration and great Actions of the Egyptian Empire, the Capi- 


tal Seats of the Monarchy, and the Times about which the ancicnt Grandeur 
of thoſe Cities gradually roſe. 


+ 


+ dir Jſaac Newton gives this Account of them: © The Kings of Egypt, 
who expelled the Shepherds, reigned firſt at Coptos, then at Thebes, and 
* then at Memphis. At Coptos 1 place Mifphragmythofis and Tethmoſis, who 
T0. * 3- TG « expelled 

* Newton. p. 244. T F oſeph, contr, Ap. Lib. I. t Newton. p. 244. 


betwixt Rehoboam and Cambyſes, who overturned the Kingdom of Egypt; 
not only their Names, but even the Number of Years of their ſeveral Reigns, 


do is a much longer Line of Princes, from the Romans, thro' the Saxon, 


Reigns inſerted betwixt Menes and Seſoſtris, threw all their Chronology into 
inextricable Darkneſs and Perplexity, and made ſome Parts entirely incredi- 


of Judah and Sparta, we may have a tolerably exact Account of the Riſe 
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* expelled the Shepherds, and aboliſhed their Cuſtom of ſacrificing Men. 
N. Then Thebes: became the Royal City of Ammon, or Ammenemès, and from 
e him was called No- Ammon, and his Conqueſt on the Weſt of Egypt was 
© called Ammonia. After him in the ſame City of Thebes reigned Ofir:s, 
cc Orus, Menes, or Amenophis, and Rameſſes : But Mempbis 104 her Mira- 
<« cles were not yet celebrated in Greece, for Homer celebrates Thebes as in 
its Glory in his Days, and makes no Mention of Memphis. After Menes 


| © had built Memphis, Mæris the Succeſſor of Rameſſes adorned it, and made 


e it the Seat of the Kingdom; and this was almoſt two Generations after 
the Trojan War“. 
The fame learned Author adds this Rule for determining this Point: 
« If, with Herodotus, we omit the Names of thoſe Kings who did nothing 
Tx memorable, and conſider only thoſe whoſe Actions are recorded, and who 
left ſplendid Monuments of their having reigned: in Egypt, ſack as were 
* Temples, Statues, Pyramids, ' Obeliſks, and Palaces dedicated or aſcribed 
e to them. Theſe Kings reduced into good Order, will give us all, or 
e almoſt all. the Kings of Egypt from the Expulſion of the Paſtors, and 
“founding of the . downwards to the Conqueſt of Egypt . 
* Cambyſes. 
| — 8 Liſt, our great Author rectifies th us: ©, Seſoftris reigned: i in 
* the Age of the Gods of Egypt, being deified by the Names of Oſiris and 
* Bacchus, as above; therefore Menes, Nitocris and Maris are to be placed 
after him; Amenophis and his Son Rameſſes reigned next after the Gods, 
« and therefore Nitocris and Maris reigned after Rameſſes :” Mæris is ſet 
down immediately before Cheops, three Times in the Dynaſties of the Kings 
of Egypt, — by Eratofthenes, and once in the Dynaſties of Manetlo; 
and in the ſame Dynaſties Nitocrss is ſet after the Builders of the three great 
Pyramids. 
After theſe Princes who . at Thebes, are to be W Cheops, Ce- 
pbren, Mycerinus, Nitocris, Afjchis, and others who reigned at Memphis, and 
ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Ethiopians, Aſſyrians, and 


others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and became divided 
in ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms, 


* Newton, p. 246. 
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the K. 4 ; its great Works, as Pyramids, Temples, Obeliſts, 


Cities, ' Palaces, — Hureghpbes and their other 0 ne- 
morable Affairs. l 


diſtinguiſhed into four Periods. ; 
1. Its Period or Time of Knowledge, as far as Moſes wrote of its Affairs. 


2. The Time of their Hiſtoric Ignorance, from the Exodus and their Loſs 
at the Red Sea, to the Days of Solomon. 


The Period of Fable after Solomon's Days, in which Seaſon they had 


the Vacuities of Hiſtory to fill up with Fiction, in the fabled Reigns of the 


Gods, and the fabled multiplied Ages of their mortal Kings. 
4. The Period of tolerable Hiſtory, towards the Decline of the Kingdom, 
And we need not wonder at this greater Perfection of Hiſtory among the 
Egyptians, ſince writing of Hiſtory muſt, about thoſe Times, * become 
more common among the neighbouring Nations, as well as themſelves. 
(I.) All Authors, who have related the Antiquities of Egypt, have pro- 


feſſed to have had their Informations from their Prieſts. And, tho Herodo- 


tus doth not pretend to any more authentic Intelligence, I have chiefly fol 


lowed him, as he is the oldeſt Writer on the Subject, and wrote at a Time 


when their Antiquities were the leaſt corrupted. 

There is, indeed, Abſurdity enough in the moſt ancient Accounts of their 
Affairs, as that their firſt Kings were the Gods of Egypt; there is alſo an in- 
credible Augmentation of Years, as in the Reigns of the Gods, and the Addi- 


tion of z 30 Reigns of mortal Men, “ which Fables muſt have ariſen from 


ſenſeleſs FeQation for, and Oſtentation of Antiquity : Yet he doth not ſeem 
to have believed them himſelf : Nor has he ever diſturbed or perplexed the 
Courſe of his Work by this fabulous Chronology, if we take his Liſt of 
Kings, as it is rectified by Sir Jaac Newton. 
There are alſo ſeveral expreſs Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Hiſtory, as 
Seſac, Afa, So, Sennacherib, Neco, Hophra ; which tend to illuſtrate their 
Hiſtory, and to determine what the real Condition of their Country, in the 
leveral Ages of thoſe Princes, was. There alſo is, in Herodotus, a Liſt of 
Egyptian Kings, in parallel Succeſſions to the Kings of Judab and Sparta, 
and coinciding with the Babylonian, ſtretched forward into the Perfian Line 
of Succeſſion. This demonſtrates that there could not be many more Kings 
of Egypt than Herodotus mentions, from Seſe/tris, or Seſac, in the Courſe of 
tae ſucceſſive Emperors, till the Fall of the Kingdom. And I have endea- 


* 7erod, Lib. II. cap, 00, 
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voured to ſtate theſe Succeſſions pretty exactly out of the Sacred Hiſtory, 
and ſhewn that they will correſpond with the parallel Liſt in Herodotus, as 
rectified by Sir aac Newton. r 


( 2.) We have in the laſt Section given ſome Account in Chronological 
Order, of the firſt Emperors, who reigned at Thebes. And we may fairly 
conclude that. Thebes was at firſt the Capital of the Empire; ſince there are 
ſuch magnificent Accounts of this great City among the Ancients. Homer, 
in his ninth Jliad, & ſpeaks of it as famous for its hundred Gates, and its nume- 
Tous and warlike Citizens; tho' he never mentions Memphis. It was alſo fa- 
mous according to Dzedorus,+ who ſays, that it was in Circuit 140 Furlongs, + 
adorned with ſtately, publick Buildings and magnificent Temples, and there 
were in it 20,000 Chariots of War; for there were along the Nile 100 Stables, 
| each of which would hold 200 Horſes. There was no City under the Sun 
ſo adorned with ſuch, and ſo many ſtately Monuments of Gold, Silver, and 
Ivory; and ſuch Multitudes of Coloſſus's and Obeliſks, each cut out of one 
entire Stone. There were four Temples in that City, for Beauty and Gran- 
deur exceeding all Compariſon; the moſt ancient of which was near two 
Miles in Circuit. e je rg? 
| Now as Herodotus mentions expreſly one King by Name, Maris, who 
made the famous Lake near Memphis; and as Diodorus || mentions one Uche- 
reus, or Miris, who did the like Work, and that this gave Occaſion to moſt 
of the Kings after him, to remove their Court to Memphis from Thebes, we 
muſt conclude that Thebes had been the Imperial Seat before Memphis was 
built. | 3. 23.8 Te „ 
(.) But when Menes, or Amenophis, built Memphis, & and fo accommo- 
dated it with Bridges, that they maintained an eaſy Communication from the 
City, with all the great Branches of that noble River; and its Situation being 
the Head of the Della, where the Nile divided itſelf into its principal Branches, 
whereby it commanded all the Navigation of the River; and being beſides a well 
fortified Paſs, and ſituated more centrally than Thebes to that vaſt Monarchy, 
which now extended ſo far into Afa on the one Side, and Africa on the other. 
And, when Maris afterwards had furniſhed it with ſo vaſt a Collection 
of Water, by the Lake of Meris, which he at immenſe Labour and Ex- 
pence provided both for the Conveniency and Magnificence, the Grandeur 
and Pleaſure of the City; and, as the Improvements about Mempbis roſe in 
Elegancy and Magnificence, this ſeems an Indication of its being made Capi- 
tal of the Empire later than the other. Accordingly, as the Succeſſion of 
Kings is ſo admirably adjuſted by Sir aac Newton out of the Hiſtorical Liſts 
of Herodotus, we may well acquieſce in his Account, that, while the Empire 
continued great, the Seat of it was chiefly at Memphis, under theſe on 
— rinces 


* Hom. Niad. Diodor. Lib. I. c. 4. + Sir Jobn Marſbam thinks this too ſmall a Cal- 
culation of its Dimenſions. || Diodor. Sic. Ibid, & Herod, Lib, II. c. 99. _ 


Princes Mæris, Cbecps, Chephrenes, Mycerinus, /Nitocris, Aßcbis, and their 
Succeſſors of the Mempbite Kingdom: And, that theſe. Monarchs employed 
their Time, Care and Wealth in enriching, embelliſhing and adorning that 
City; till the Erhiopians and Aſhyrians, and others revolted or invaded them; 
and ſo Egypt loſt all its Dominion a , and: became again divided into 
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1. HAT this Monarchy was once great, may be undoubtedly ga- 
| thered from the Hiſtorical Accounts, which are given by all their 
Writers, of the Foundations of its Power, and the Extent thereof, laid by 
the Victories of their greateſt Hero, Seſoſtris; + they were carried on with 
an aſtoniſhing- Rapidity and Succeſs, thro' a vaſt Extent of Country; firſt 
thro! Lybia, and Ethiopia and Arabia, and then thro” all Afia ; by his Fleet, 
which he fitted out in the Red Sea, he conquered all that Coaſt towards 
India: Then marching with his Land Army, he ſubdued the greateſt Part 
of Afa; he paſſed the Ganges, fays Diodbrus, and pierced thro India to 
the main Ocean. Then he turned his victorious Arms Northward, and 
ſubdued the Scythians as far as the River Tanais; where, by leaving ſome of 
bis Egyptians, he gave Original to the Nations of Cholcis. From thence he 
paſſed into Europe, and was in Danger of loſing his Army, by the Diffi- 
culty of the Paſſages, and Want of Proviſions; and putting a Stop to his 
grand Undertakings in Thrace, he returned after nine Years Expedition, E 
laden with Spoils and Glory. Fe is 0} 
|| Oſiris alſo made the like Expedition thro' Ethiopia and Arabia, then 
paſling thro' the reſt of Ala, he tranſported his Army into Europe, and flew in 
Thrace, Lycurgus their King, which ſeems to be the ſame Hiſtory ; only out of 
Oſtentation of Antiquity, this was an Expedition in the Age of Gods, to con- 
ceal the Truth, that they had but one ſuch Conqueror, and that their firſt 
Vas but in ſuch an Age. 1 3 . 
hut ſeveral Particulars combine to illuſtrate the general ruth of this. 
Hiſtory, tho' we may allow ſome Mixtures of Fable with the Truth. 

(1.) It muſt have been a ſingular Succeſs that could elate a Man of Senſe; 
to ſuch an Extravagance of impious Ambition, as to aſpire at, and aſſume to- 
himſelf, a Deification, or to be ranked among the Gods. It ſeems to inti- 
mate that he had advanced to an higher Dominion than ever mortal er- 

| Rs 


Net. p. 252, + Hered, Lib. II. c. 102, 103, I Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. c. 4. Herod. 
Lib. II. c. 103, 104. Diodor. Lib. I. o. 1, 2. 
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had reached. before, -fince\ he would not be content with that 'Sort of Rark 


and Dignity, that- all other Conquerors, before” him, had ever com 


| themſelves wit. 34 
(2.) And there muſt have been an unperallelled _y maichleſt Luſtre | in 
his Actions, that could ſeduce even the moſt ignorant of Mankind, to come 
into that impious and profane Adulation, to give him thoſe Titles of Divi- 
nity which he aſſumed. | 
hut when he had ſuperadded to all his Glories Abroad, the further alluring 
Triumphs of Beneficence at Home; and had uſed his almoſt. boundleſs Power 
:and Wealth in adorning and enriching his Country, and had made all Places 
| thine with the Marks of his Munificence : He facceeded i in the new model- 
ling their Religion, as well as their e, in ſettling Hero- gods, and an uni- 
verſal Monarchy. 


eee ce, ſome Uribelievers in his new Deity, who had an Thcli- 
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:nation to have oppoſed his Pretenſions (if he had then begun them) as Da- 
naus his Brother; but that was an important Oppoſition, and he appears not 

3 do have been a Genius for great Undertakings, but only for low, mean Vil- 
= lanies; the perfidious Plot, or private Stab, or cowardly, ſpiritleſs Retreat. 

LTLis true, all this Glory ended in a Civil War, Among. his own Imperial 

F amily, which at laſt blotted out this new Race of Immortals; which were 
thoſe Wars of the Gods of Egypt, fo famous in the ancient Fables of Pagan- 

iſm. And I am apt to think that no body ever read them, with any clear 
Senſe affixed to them, till our illuſtrious Critic, Sir 1/agc Newton (after they 

had paſt upon Ages for unintelligible Fiction) penetrated and _ their 
concealed, Hiſtorical Truth, and Chronology. 

Now theſe Wars againſt Shiſhac were doubtleſs the Ones of great Na- 
tional Diſtractions; but, as they at laſt terminated in the Fall of J 5 by 
Orus or Apollb; and then the Fall of Orus himſelf, the Ia of the Gods; and 

. laſtly, in the Succeſſion of Menes, or Amenopbis, to the Imperial Throne of 
| ” Egypt, who was the firſt King after the Gods; * and, as Diodbrus ſays fur- 
| = ther, Menes taught the People the Adoration of the Gods, and the Manner 

of Divine Worſhip: But, as the Gods had reigned Twenty thouſand Years 
before Menes, this muſt explain our Author's Senſe, not that they were with- 
out ſome Sort of Religion to that Time, but that he taught them, or con- 
firmed them in the Idolatry of Hero- gods: He farther was the Introducer of 
Elegance and Luxury, and 8 of Living, as Diodorus further ſays: Þ_ 
This implies his Power and Wealth. It muſt be therefore probable, that 
ſome Time after theſe Wars, all was quiet and compoſed in the Empire, | 
not only in Egypt itſelf, but in the conquered Provinces. 
When this Civil War begun, the Ethiopians joined the Egyptians againſt 
the Tybians: And the Scripture-Hiſtory informs us, that. Zerab the Ethiopian, 
Was the moſt potent Perſon in Egypt about the 1 5th Year of Aſa's Reign at 
Feruſalem, 


F PPP W 
* 


> Divder: Lib. I. cap. 4. + Dicdor. Ibid, 
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: Feruſalem, 2 Chiron. Av. 9. and xv. 11. wn gms rent theſe Events: might 

cone about thus; Zerah, the King of Ecbiopia, bad pro deen a Com- 
panion to Seſac in all his Wars, and one of his Generals thro? the whole 
grand Expedition: He might adhere to Sbiſac's Party in the Civil Wars of 
Egypt, till Sbiſac himſelf was flain. But at laſt, (as he was an old experienced 
Commander, and the Emperor himſelf gone) Ambition ſtimulated him to 
aſpire to the Empire; as the ſame Principle did, afterwards, the Generals of 
Alexander, to divide his Empire among them. And, as Zerab had aſſiſted 
in ſubduing the Lybians, and had his on hereditary Subjects at his Com- 
mand, being many of them his own Veteran Troops, who had attended his 

Standards, in Sbiſar's | glorious Expedition, 2 Chron. xii. 3. And, after he 
had defeated Orus, who was drowned. in the Ni, he ſeems to have got 

the Imperial Crown of Egypt. And he aſſaults one of the firſt Provinces, 
with which his great Maſter Seſoftris began, vig. that of Judaæu. And, | 

tho he here met with a great Repulle, 2 Chron. xiv. 13. and probably bim- 
ſelf fell in this Action; for: it is only faid* the Erhiopians were broken, and 

could not recover themſekoes, but Zerab is named no more: 'Tho'. it was fo, . 
yet however his Succeſſor, and probably his Son, at laſt gained all the Mo- 
narchy of Egypt, and reigned hag in Peace. 

Thbeſe Evidences we have in their written Records, that the Einpire was 
once great; and, from the Scripture- Hiſtory, that the Ethiopians had then 
great Power in Egypt. This Son of Zerab was Menes, or Amenopbis, or 
Memnon, who built Memphis, and confirmed the Inſtitution of Hero. gods, 

which had been begun by Seſac, or Ofiris. And, by this, he might Pro : 

bably endear himſelf to the Egyptians; who no doubt had, in the main, * 

great Veneration for the Memory of their Hero. 
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LEE IV. 


On the P roofs of its ancient Greatneſs from antique Mo onuments 
and. Inſcriptions. 
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Wer have racntiined from Antiquity ſeveral ancient Inſcriptions on 
Obeliſes, which ſet forth the vaſt Extent of the Empire, and the 
immenſe Wealth of the Emperors, in the Ages near its brlt erecting by Se- 
foftris or Shiſhak. 

Rameſles, the Son and Succeſſor of Menes, or Amenophis, erected an Obe- 5 
lik in the City of Heliopolis, which he dedicated to the Sun. Upon this 
Obeliſt. were ſeveral Heeroglyphic In nſcriptions, which were interpreted! in Greeæ 
by H ermapion , an Egyptian Pr leſt, 
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HISTORY. INTE ITE i 
Ammian Marrellinus relates its being brought to Nome fro | Alexandria 
by Order of Conſtantius. He, mentions the vaſt: Difficulty there was at: Rome 


itſelf, to rear this enormous Monument of the ancient E gyptian Greatneſs ; 


ſo that Egypt muſt have been great and wealthy, when it was firſt taiſed: 
When, as he ſays, the Kings ordered the Veins of the Mountains and the 
remoteſt Coaſts to be ſearched, to cut out from them theſe grand Monu- 
ments of their Gratitude to the Gods, in Memorial of their great Vidories, ; 
or other eminent Inſtances of Proſperity with which they were elated. Our 
Author further obſerves, that the Obeliſks were inſcribed with various Figures 
of Birds and Beaſts, each Figure expreſſing a Word, and ſometimes a whole 
Sentence or Santimnent;: The Inſeriptions on this Obeliſk expreſſed the Fa- 
vour that Rameſtes enjoyed from the Gods, that he reigned over a great Part 


of the Earth, and lived a very long Life, by the F avour of 1 8k tat he 


was beloved by Ammon, Mars, &c, T 
N. B. It is plain that they uſed the Names of the Celeſtial and Hero Gods 


promiſcuouſly, according to theſe Inſcriptions. 


| Strabo, an Eye-Witneſs, tells us that, in the Monuments of the ing 
of Egypt, above the Memnonium, were Inſcriptions upon Obeliſks, expreſſing 
the Ricbes of their Monarchs, and their reigning as far as Seythia, Bactria, 
India, and nia: And 7. acitus, giving an Account of an Expedition of Cu- 
riolity, which Cz/ar Germanicus || undertook to Egypt, to inform himſelf 


of their Antiquities, tells us, That when he came to the ancient Thebes, & 


Veterum Thebarum magna Vetigia Visit (which ſhews it was then chiefly in 
Ruins) there then remained Inſcriptions in Egyptian Letters, inſcribed on 
ancient Fabrics, not at that Time demoliſhed or defaced, which Germanicus 


ſaw, and which the Egyptian Prieſts interpreted to the noble Traveller ; 


ſetting forth their former almoſt incredible Opulence ; and that this King, 
Rameſſes, had an Army of 700,000 Men, that he reigned over Lyb:a, Ethic- 


bia, Media, Perſia, Bactria, Scythia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Bitbynia and Lycia, 


from Sea to Sea, i. e. from the Euxine to the Lycian, or Mediterranean Sea. 
This Deſcription of the Empire will comprehend moſt of Africa, Ala, and 
a conſiderable Part of Europe. 

Theſe Obeliſks ſeem to have been chiefly erected and dedicated by Ra- 
meſtes, or Rameſſes, which is the more credible, as he was one of the wealthieſt 
Emperors that ever ſet on the Throne. 8 There were alſo inſcribed the'Tri- 


| butes of the ſeveral Nations, the Weight of the Gold and Silver, the Quantity 


of Troops, Arms and Horſes, which each Tributary Province was to advance, 
ſcarce inferior to what the Parthian or Roman Powers now exact. x 
Rameſſes was Son of Amenophis, according to Manetho, and the Predeceſſor 
of Maæris, who made the famous Lake, according to Sir 1/aac 2 q 
rectifie 


Ammian. Edit. Paris. 40. Lib. XVII. p. 91, 92, 93- Þ+ Marſh. Can. Chron. p. ach, 461, 462. 
+ Strab. Lib, XVII. p. 817. Newt. p. 249 Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 456. | Tacit. Annal. 
Lib. II. Edit. Plantin. p. 80, 81. § Vid. Marſh. Can. Chron, p. 462.“ Zocit. ibid. 


reftfied, Liſt, of Hondas: : The Empire muſt therefore have been & vaſt 
Extent in this Prince's Time. 

And further; theſe Obeliſks: miſt certainly Ji been very ancient Monu- 
ments, for Germanicus was too great à Judge to be impoſed upon by any 
counterfeit Obeliſk or Inſcription : Further ſtill, they muſt, from their Alti- 
tude, be out of the Reach of any Eraſure or Ae in the Hieroglyphic 
Inſcriptions. And, if this — 5 in the Inſeription on theſe Obeliſks be 
authentic, there could not be then any Aſſyrian Monarchy of great Extent ; 


namely, in NOM 8 91180 


s E C r. 8 


4 further Enquiry into the Antiquity and Uk 7 * 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 4 


HE Mention 4 theſe ancient,  Hieroghphic Inſcriptions ſeems to bt. 

ſter a very proper Occaſion to ſubjoin ſome more Remarks on the 
Antiquity and Uſe of this Way of Writing among the Egyptians. | 
There is a great Boaſt of the Antiquity of this Practiec; but I cannot but 


can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been in Egypt? ; for they could not have 
great Public or National Affairs to record on public Columns, which 
| ſhould be expoſed to the View of every Spectator, much before that Time. 
And when they had pompous Materials for public Inſcriptions, ſuch as the 
Extent and Riches of the Empire, the Magnificence and Power of their Mo- 
narchs, &c. they affected to inſcribe theſe Memoirs in Hieraghypbic Cha- 
radters, that roo might not be able to diſcern the Recency of their State, 
by finding out that this was among their firſt Inſcriptions, 

I apprehend that all this Affectation of Secrecy in their Writing, and Fable 


profound Ignorance of ancient Hiſtory, joined to another, their great Pride, 
which would not ſuffer them to own it. Their boaſt of a long Succeflion 
of Ages under reigning Gods, was purely owing to their having no Know- 
ledge of ancient Kings ; and their writing in Hieroglyphics for Secrecy, was 
owing to the ſame Cauſe, namely, that they had no ancient Materials for 
Hiftory; or any ancient Speculations to write about. 

They invented Myſtery in their Letters, to conceal and ſecrete not their 
ſublime Knowledge, but their groſs Ignorance : When the Nation was grown 
8 powerful, they would not confeſs their Recency ; and there was no Way to 
hide it fo effectual, as writing their Records in unintelligible Characters, 
which none could read but their Prieſts : _— It would happen that no 


or, as Sir J/aac Newton lays, the Arie e was not riſen F 
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think that theſe Inſcriptions of Rameſtes are almoſt as ancient as any Writing 


and Fiction in their Hiſtory, was really owing to one Original, namely, their 


Vor, Il. * — —— Stranger 


258 * 18 ro RY: i "RET ECEY 
ftranjzer could pretend to read them, or dete them. Accordingly, when 
Herodotus, and even Diodorus long after, gave "the Greeks and | Romans an 


an Hiftory, they did not pretend to have read their Records themſelves, 


| but the Prieſts read them; ſo that they __ read what ey Pere pi 
pretend it was ancient Record. 


— 9 hmmm 


ler, or myſtic Symbols, or "ſacred Letters 
ſeems to have been ly for Secrecy and Concealment, when' they were 
firſt invented: But 1 — conceive' how they could, by any Compoſition 
or Juxtapoſition, make out a diſtin& Diſcourſe, "alt convey a clear intelligible 
Account of what we can do by Words. But I doubt- not, the Egyptians had 
attained the Knowledge of Letters or Alphabetical Writing, long enough be- 
fore the Writing on the Obeliſks of Rameſfes. For they had it probably in 
 Solemon's Days, and had made ufe of it in Shi/hac's — * And in that 
Reign, being ſwelled with the Pride of Imperial Power, they affected. every 
Artifice that might conceal their Ignorance, or perhaps be ſubſervient to their 
new Superſtition of Hero-Worſhip. 
hut then, if they ſet down in their fetal Writing theſe Su erſtitions or 
ſymbolical Mixtures, to ſecrete their Senſe 3 yet it ſeems neceflary to make 
uſe of Alphabetical Letters to connect and complete Sentences, as Dr. Shutk- 
ford explains their Uſe in Writing. Arid Ammianus expreſly ſays, © that 
* the Egyptians had formerly uſed the plainer Way of Writing,” * It ſeems 
Plain that there could be no Hiſtory carried on, in long-continued Narra- 
tion, or any Speculation, thro a long-written Diſſertation, ſufficiently intel 
ligible, by theſe Figures or Symbols, without the _ of Connection by 
Words. 
But, if they had the Uſe of Symbols mid Words too; 55 both the Ends 
of Writing . be anſwered : By the Symbols the Writing would be ren- 
dered ſecret to all but the Prieſts; and by the others they would be real Re- 
cords, as inſcribed on the Obeliſks, and capable of being interpreted to a de- 
terminate Senſe and Meaning. 
Again; there is no Hint of any rarticular Inſcriptions either Hieroglyphi- 
cal, or Alphabetical, or mixed (as I think they all were) more ancient than 
theſe in the Days of Rameſtes, and theſe being long after Shiſbak and Solomon; 
we may account for their being intelligible, tho' ever ſo Hieroglyphical, by 
this hidden Connection by the Uſe of an Alphabet. 
Again, further; I can diſcern no Reaſon why the Priefts ſhould falfify, or 
miſinterpret this ancient Inſcription, as to the Numbers of their ancient Ar- 
mies. or the Power and Extent of their Empire, It could not be done out 
of Flattery to the Romans; for the Egyptians boaſted not of any ſuch ancient 
Alliance with the Roman People. And it was the ſame Thing to the Egyp- 
tians of Cefar's Age, whether Afyria or Perſia had then ruled from lud to 
Ethiopia; ſince al their ancient Glory had been Jo long buried in Ruling, 1 | 
their 


 * Ammian, Lib. XVII. p. 91. Edit. Paris. 
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their ſucceſſive Conquerors ; and all the Nations, that about thoſe Ages con- 
tended for Dominion, were then equally loſt to Fame or Power. There 
_ therefore to be no ſufficient Reads to call in Queſtion the Truth of 
the Inſcriptions on theſe antique Monuments; which had ſtood fo long, and 
were then formed with theſe Lern por them, and were interpreted 
into ſuch a diſtinct Senſe. ee 

Why ſhould thoſe Monuments of the, ancient Egyptian Greatneſs be called 
in Daene any more than we do the Inſcriptions of Greece or Rome, whicd | 
we no 95 4 out 1 Hy: ve. much more e . Ws. 


8 E C 1. Vi 5 12 725 


On the Pyramids & r their Antiquity PT Uſe ; and that 
_ they are a further P 'roof of its ancient Greamſe. | i 


Nother, which ſeems to be an vnanſwerable Argument of their im- 
menſe Wealth and Gratideur, is taken from their other magnificent 

2 2 namely, the Pyramids : Many of which at this Day — much 

the moſt ancient Wonders of human Art, m the known World. 

Ihe primitive Egyptian Monarchs firſt ſhewed themſelves great and 
powerful, by many eminent Fabrics, in which other Princes had gone be- 

fore them as a Pattern; as in the grand Cities of Thebes and Memphis, they 


terns in Grandeur and Magnificence. Others of from embelliſhed their Ca- 
pitals with vaſt and ſplendid Temples, as with that of Jupiter at Thebes by Se- 
 fefiris; that of Vulcan at Memphis, begun by Menes; that of the Sun at He- 
liopolis, perhaps built by Rameſtes, who erected the great Obeliſk there; 
others adorned and beantified their Country by ſtately Palaces ; as Menes, or 
Amenophis, that at Abydus and the Memnonia. Then, to demonſtrate the 
Magnificence of their Taſte, as well as Power and Wealth, their Statues were 
moſt of them of the Colofſean Kind, as the celebrated Statue of Memnon, 
ſaid to be the greateſt in all Egypt, the Meaſure of its Foot being above ſeven 
Cubits; and then their dedicated, votive Columns were Obeliſts, wrought 
out of the Marble Veins of Mountains, and fetched from the remoteſt 


Countries. 


built, and this grand Taſte begun to prevail, we have (L think) the Original 
of them in Solomon's Temple; and perhaps his other grand Works at Jeru- 
alem. For, tho' he had many of his Architects from Tyre, yet their chief 
Skill was in Timber, as being ſituated near Lebanon; and there is no Intima- 
tion of their having built any magnificent Temples or Palaces before that 
Time, either at Tyre, or any other Place. 
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built in Imitation of former Examples, only they exceeded the Original Pat- 


As to the Time, about which theſe magnificent Femples and Palaces were 
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But muſt have had a full Account of them at the Time of their 
being finiſhed ; and probably ſurveyed them fully in his grand Expedition, 
when he plundered. Feruſalem and the Temple. From this Period we may 
fix the Date of this Taſte for grand Architecture in the ancient World. And 

he, accordingly, begun it in Egypt. He ſeems to have added much to the 
Magnificence of Thebes after this Pattern, and particularly to have adorned 


his Capital with a ſplendid Temple to his Father Ammon, in Imitation of this 


Original Pattern of Solomon's. He built alſo, after his Diviſion of Egypt into 
Nomes, a Temple in each Capital City, dedicated to the God of the Nome, or 
to his own Principal Officers, which Temples were their Sepulchres, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſays.“ 1 „ „ WT” 7 2 n 
Now, that this Taſte of Magnificence in Architecture obtained much in 


Egypt, in thoſe Ages, appears from Herodotus. The next, that is mentioned 


as a Builder, is Menes or Amenophis. He built or founded Memphis, joined 
all the Branches of. the Nile to each other, and to the City, by magnificent 
Bridges, for the eaſy marching of his Armies, and for defending that great 
Paſs. He built Fulcan's Temple, and the celebrated Palaces at Abydus, and 
the Memnonia. And if the Ofymanduas of Diodorus be the ſame Prince, as 
Sir Jſaac has proved, the Grandeur of his Sepulchre exceeded all Compari- 
ſon, T as it is largely deſcribed: by that Hiſtorian, i It was ten Furlongs in. 
Circuit, they went up to it thro' a Marble Portico, in Length 200 Feet, and 


in Height 45 Cubits; which led into a four- ſquare Stone Periſtylion, eacr 
Side being 400 Foot; the Roof was entirely of Stone. Paſſing out of this 


Peri ſtylion, they entered into another Portico like the former, but more cu- 
riouſly carved. Here at the Entrance of this Portico was the famous Statue 
of Memnon. And then another Piazza, or ſquare Periſtylion, with many 
curious. Carvings on the Walls. But, in the Middle of this Gallery or Peri- 
fiykon, which was open to the Air at Top, was erected an Altar of curious. 
Marble, as admirable for its Size, as Workmanſhip or Materials: Adjacent 
to this grand Gallery, were ſeveral other Apartments, in one of which the 
Body of the Emperor was ſaid to be depoſited. And then there was an 
Aſcent to the Top of the whole Monument, where was the famous Golden 
Circle, a Cubit thick, divided into 365 Cubits, on each Cubit was inſcribed 
the Days of the Vear, and the natural or Heliacal Riſing and Setting of the 
Stars, which Golden Circle or Border continued there, till Cambyſes took it 
away, when he conquered Egypt. „ 

Fhis Spirit of Building and grand Taſte in their Architecture continued 
in the next Reign, that of Rameſſes; for he built the Weſtern Portico of Jul. 
can's Temple, and raiſed and dedicated the magnificent Obeliſk, mentioned 


— 


on another Occaſion. 


Then Maris, his Succeſſor, ſhewed the ſame Taſte, as to the Grandeur of 


his Works; but he ſeems to have aimed not only at State, but . 
an 


* Newt. p. 221, + Diodor, Lib, I. cap. 4. 
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and Advantage; in lis grand Deſigns, | For, tho he built the Northern Por- 
tioo of Vulcans 


wealthy Predece 


had done the Weſtern one; yet he laid much greater 


debe for the 1 mprovement of the City. For he made that celebrated 
Reſervoir of Water, to receive the Waters of the Nil, at its Overflowing, oß 


ſuch immenſe. Dep Magnitude, as muſt have amounted to alrrioſk an 
incredible Expence and Labour in finiſhing ;*- ſaid to be about 90 Miles 


in Length, and 3600 Furlongs in Circuit, and in many Places 300 Foot deep. 


Beſides, he built of the Mud or Earth dug out of the Lake, as Diodorus ſays, 
a Sepulcbre and. two. Pyramids, which ſeem to me, to have been Patterns be 
all the reſt, and the firſt Pyramids in the World. | 
But, with. regard to thoſe ſtupendous Fabrics, the Pyramids, their Ag 6 when: 
they were begun to be undertaken, and the Uſ they were intended for, ſeem 
. . of them worthy. of our Curioſity to enquire after.— 
pretty rational to admit, that they could not have been attempted either before. 
the Empire was become great and wealthy, or after it was weak and im 


po 
veriſhed. The Age of the Pyramids muſt therefore be confined within that 


Period of its Opulence and Power. The Beginning of the Power. of this 
Empire ſeems to have been in the Days of Shiſhak;. and they were plainly, 


according to their Hiſtorians, employ d at firſt in other Kinds of Works, 


ſuch. as Temples dedicated to the Gods, and ſome Royal Sepulchres very much 
reſembling Temples. But in Sefeftris's Time, the 7. ner were chiefly conſi- 


dered as the Royal Sepulchres ; and the great Men, as the Generals and Coun- 
ſellors of 85% ri, had their Sepulchres in the Temples of the Nowes, . | 


were conſecrated to them. + 


But now, after that deifying Reign, all the J emples being eld by the 


Hero Gods. and the Demi Gods for their Sepulchres ;. and the ſucceeding Ma- 
narchs, according to their prevailing Superſtition, having no Right to the 


7 emples ; ; yet being of equal Eminence and Power, their Ambition inſpired: | 


them to project and inyent theſe grand and ſuperb Edifices for their own 


ſepulchral Monuments. And, tho they would not have them built in the 


Form and' Manner of Temples, which they might eaſily. be perſwaded to think 
profane and impious: Yet they invented, tho in another Form, theſe mag- 
nificent Monuments, which were the moſt grand Things in the World.. 


The Reaſon why they affected to raiſe ſo many Pyramids, was this; vi. 


The peculiar Intention of thoſe Structures, that they were all of them de- 
ſigned for Royal Tombs : And each Monarch would have bis on Sepulebre 


appropriate to bimſelf: And, as they were then univerſal Monarchs, and the. 
greateſt. Perſons. of human Kind, it is no Wonder: they: ſhould - affect this 
magnificent Singularity in their own Funerals ; and to have this grand, 
imperial Damen for e the King's our, along with the reſt of 


his RO Family. 


* Diodar. Lib. I, C. 4. + Newt. p. 221. 


amous Temple at Memphis, more ſumptuouſſy than his 


And I think its 
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| the Removal of the 
the great Pyramide, 1 to en La 8 rectißed Tat, Grp, eren, 


be wrote, a Book of Surveying, for this End, to 


P N Fran: that korn. N Brie * 
Lieu eee And, tho Diadorui ſays, he made a 
ramids, one for himſelf, another for lis Queen; 
the Fact, that he made a Sepulchre befides the 
that the Truth was, he made for their 
And, whereas Ofymanduas made fach'a ſu 


yet I think he miſtook 


hres, theſe two 


amids. 
mpiuous 8 ue as the ſame 


1 Writer tolls: us, from Mecatcus, this feems to have. been much in the Manner 
of a Temple, in the Form of thoſe ſe 
in the deifying Reigns ; for there was a 


pulchcal Monuments; which were erected 


think that the Imperial Tombs were afterwards all Ae ne in their Form 

and Manner, as well as Sepulobral in their Uſe. 
This Meris, who made that immenſe Lake near Mempbis, Ad edcafiotied 

Imperial Seat thither, was fi 


DA and Nitocris. * 
And this was in the Age when the Lodsch of E pt was in its greateſt 
Mani Grandeur and Power, For Maris himſelf gibt or cauſed to 
preſerve an equal 'Divifion 
of the Lands of 222 among the Soldiery; as it was divided and proportioned 
to them by  Seſeſtris ; and which probably continued! to them to that very 


Time. So that it appeareth that the Emperors had at that Time not only 


vaſt Revenues, but vaſt Standing Armies of landed Soldiers in Pay, 


And the 
grand Lake would take up ſome of the Military Lands, which made it further 


neceſſary to provide for a new Diviſion, beſides the Deſtruction of the Boun- a 


daries, which would be occaſioned by the Inundation of the River. 


4 Diodorus indeed owns that there was not an Agreement 'either among the 


Natives themſelves, or the Greek Writers, concerning the fir Builders of the 


Pyramias ; tho he mentions Chemmis, Chephres and Mycerinus, as ny | 


reigning at Mempbis, and building the three great Pyramid. 
But Herodotus ſeems to be in no Doubt as to thoſe Princes who bullt the 


greateſt and moſt magnificent of them, tho he names the Builder of te 


greateſt, Cheops, whom Dioabrus calls Chemmis, None of theſe Hiſtorians 


had any Knowledge of the Chronology of theſe elder Ages in Egypt, or 


about what Time theſe Princes lived. But, by the conſidering that the laſt 


of the Gods was the Son of Seſac, and the firſt King after him, was Menes, ac- 
cording to the Liſts of Herodotus, rectified by Sir Iſaac Nowton ; ; we know 
that Cheops was the fifth in Succeflion from Sac, and therefore in the Ages 5 
of Egyptian Greatneſs. | 
And yet, notwithſtanding the Emperors had, then, ſuch. vaſt- Revenues 
and Armies at their Command; yet both Herodtus and Diodorus repreſent 


_ or Chemmis, the Builder of the greateſt Fonds as a "oy La „ cr 


Prince; 
* * Lib. II. c. 101. 149. Diodor. Lib. I. c. 4. + Bid. Lb. I. 2 5. Herodot. 


Lib. II. c. 124, 125. 


2 nin of the 
Sepulcbre' and two Py- 


Pyramids. I rather ſuppoſe 


magnificent A#ar within it. But, I 


by the Builders of 


c 
] 
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in thoſe Actions, which had made him ſo un 
The Things, 


ble to the Egyptiant. 
dens which he laid n 


Pliny ſays, employed for api Years together, in 
mid, a Structure of almoſt no Profit, as Pliny obſerves. 


| think-it might be equal to the Undertaking. 
before Cheops, the National, or Im 
And if half of them had been Senerally employed in that Service, it muſt 


have been cafily executed as to the Numbers. But, as many of the fineſt 
Architects muſt have been neceſlarily employed in it, we may conceive that 


For, in the Reign but one, 


it muſt be very burdenſome and expenſive, to colle& ſuch a Number of the 


moſt exquiſite and maſterly Hands. And accordingly, Herodotus relates a 


Story, which implied that the King $ Treaſures were greatly exhauſted, when 
he proſtituted his own Daughter, in order to augment his Revenue. And, 


tho this Story ſeems to be a raiſed againſt him, out of the People's 
| Reſentment and Indignation, on he Account of thoſe intolerable Labours 3 


yet it however intimates that both the Labour and Expence were immenſely: 


great, tho the Army and Revenue were both fo confiderable. 
The 


Menſuration. Its four Sides are triangular and equilateral, each Side being 


693 Feet, and its perpendicular Altitude 409 Feet. It was inſcribed with 


various Figures of Animals, and the Expences alſo were recorded in an In- 
ſcription, which was interpreted to Herodotus, that were ſpent on the La- 


bourers for only Herbs and Onions, amounting to above 1600 Talents. Upon 


which Sir John Marſham ſtarts a Doubt, whether the Uſe of Money was cer- 


tainly known in thoſe early Ages of the World. $ But this Difficulty. of 


our great Author ariſes from his Calculation of Suphis's Age being ſynchronal 


to that of Jerab the Father of Abrabam, from Manetho's Dynaſties: But as 


I think the great Pyramid was built after the Reign of Jeboſopbat, King of 
Judab, in which Age the Valuation of Money was become common, ſo 


there is no Ground to except to the Interpretation from this Circumſtance. 


Cephren, ſuoceeding Cheops, built another Pyramid, and gave the like Diſ- 


guſt to the Egyptians, by the like Methods, in burdening: them with the 
Fatigues of his Works, of which only a Pyramid is mentioned. Then 


e his Succeſſor, N the third * nen, tho greatly in- 
ferior 


* Herodot. Lib, TE TIL T7. + Dtodor. Lib. I. c. 5. Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. 
XXXVI. c. 12. 


Edit. Lei pſc. 
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Princt3:and /thit his Succeſſor, who-bailt-the nent Pylamid, imitated him 


ich chiefly diſguſted ie People, were the oppreſſive But 
pon we Any in theſe ' prodigious 'Works: There were 
100,000 Men as Heredotus,* 360,000: as Diodbrus, + and 366,000 T as 


Bong wig. ee Pyra- . 
But, if we conſider the Wealth and Power of the Monarchy, one would 


perial Army conſiſted of 700,000 Men. 


greateſt Pyramid was upon a ſquare Baſe, each Side of the Baſe being 
693 Foot, and conſequently it is in Circuit 2772 Feet, containing above eleven 
Enghſh Acres, in its Dimenſion, according to our Countryman Greave's 
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oe Fd to the other Two j in its Din nenf aGons, Pagan b A in each Side 
of the Square at the Baſe, yetit nete ar them in the Curioſity uf e Work, 
Structure and Largeneſs of the Stones“ This Prince took much more po- 
pular Ways in the Gbvernment, reſtored the Worſhip of the Gods, and ex- 
pended 15 Sums upon the Oracles and Sacrifices, and was greatly celebrated 
for his Cle and Juſtice, ' There are three leſſer Fend Les near theſe 
large ones, W which theſe Princes are ſaid to have built for their W 2 
Nitocris, Siſter to Mycerinus, ſucceeded him, and Gnihel. the 5 the Py yramid 
which he begun, but left incomplete; which ſhe perhaps deſigned for her- 
ſelf, She reigned after the Builders of the three great Pyramids according to 
Manetho ; Heradotus ſays her Brother reigned before her, and was ſlain, and 
the revenged his — + and ſhe built the third great Pyramid, according ; 
to Syncellus : And the Builders of the Fynn ee at nn Which 
was but built by Menes. tr 
ll Aßcbis reigned next, who built the Eaſtern Portico of the Temple of 
Pulcan, very ſplendidly. For this, like all the other Portico's, had curious 
Figures engraven upon it; and, beſides, had an infinite Number of other 
Embelliſhments of the Edifice, which ſhews their grand; Taſte: for Archi- 
tecture was not yet gane. 
This Monarch alſo built a great Pyramid of Brick, W i was made of 
the Mud brought up out of the Lake of Mæris. 5 On which was engraved 
on a Marble fixed in the Pyramid, an Inſcription, I think, in Greek Letters, 
however, not in Hieroglyphics, ſince Herodotus gives it at large, and doth 
not ſay that it was interpreted to him. It was to this Purpoſe; Let no 
„ Man compare me with the Marble Pyramids, which I excel as much as 
Jupiter doth the other Gods. For they diſturbing the Bottom of the Lake 
< with their Poles or Shovels, brought up whatever Mud adhered 'thereto, 
s and collecting all together, compoſed me into this Form and Size. 5 
< Theſe, adds Sir Jaac Newton, are the Kings, who reigned at Memphis, 
« and ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Ethiopians, Aſſyrians, 
e and others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and was 
% again divided into ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms.” * 
- Thus far we have attended Herodotus in his Account of the Boilders of the 
Pyramids, and from this Account it appears that they were all built, during 
the Period of Egyptian Greatneſs, after Seſoſtris, and before Sabacon's Invaſion; 
Mæris being the firſt, and Aﬀgchis the laſt, to whom a Pyramid is aſcribed 
by Herodotus, except that i in which the twelve Kings joined, -f 
The Grandeur and Stability of theſe ſtupendous Fabrics ſeems inimitable; ; 
however, they never have been equalled by any other State in the World. 
Every Thing in theſe magnific and ſuperb Edifices was matchleſs ; the Mag- 
nitude and Dimenſion of the Structures, the unparallelled Mn pos 
athe- 


bad 3 Lib. II. c. 134. + Did. c. 1o. f Newton. p. 2 Herodot. Lib. U. c. 136. 
§ bid. * Newton, Chronol. p. 252, 11 Herodot. Lib. va c. 148. 


eh RELIGIOUS. 
Mathematica Exactneſs of the Architecture, and thelr. aſtoniſhing Duration, 
| have made them the Admiration of the World, ever ſince thaw were firſt 

rected. -. Sir Fohn Marſham calls them Stupe nda illa Monumenta que durant 
* cum Terrarum Otte ſunt * * Says he, Thoſe Nupendbu 
Monuments, which- yet laſt, and ſhall laſt as hing as the Werld adminiſter 
Matter of Aſtoniſhment, that the Art of . mb hg ſhould have grown 


then fo recent. However, this laſt Remark is-owing to the wrong Compu- 
| tation of the Age of their Building, into which he was led by Manetho.- . 
They are certainly the oldeſt Structures in the World. The Materials 
were ſo durable, and they were ſo exactly wrought and laid; that to the 
Day, ſeveral of them are not in any ſenſible. Degree defaced, 
Time has ruined. all the Wonders of Elegance or Grandeur of Rome elf, 
tho the firſt Foundation Stone of that Empire was not laid, when the laſt Py- 
ramid was finiſhed, The Roman Walls acroſs this Illand appear, by their 
Ruins, to have been grand Works, carried over Mountains, or thro Vallies 
and Rivers, as the then Lords of the World directed their Courſe; yet how 


ſtood all the Storms and Changes of Seaſons of near Three thouſand Years, 
amidſt all the Cruſhes of different Empires, and the Waſtes of victorious 


when Memphis itſelf can ſcarce be found in its Ruins, as Dr. Pocock tells us, | 


chres of the Mempbite Kings? 
The Alps indeed, the Work of Nature 8 Hand, which Hannibal, Marius, 
and Cœſar each of them ſaw, which the great Eugene ſince ſurveyed, and 


all Ages ſtood as the Boundaries of Kingdoms, but which Ambition has 
ſtrove to remove from that Office, remain ſtill. But theſe are the only Works 
of Man, which can boaſt of ſuch Duration. And it is not, methinks, a 

deſpicable Curioſity to enquire hen they aroſe, ſince perhaps the Hiſtory of 
their Fall may not be wrote in as many thouſand Years to come. They have 
outlived the Egyptian, Aſyrian, Babylonian, Perſian, Macedonian, Roman and 


now ſet up in the World. How much longer do the Tombs of Princes ſtand, 

after their Thrones are tottered into Ruins! But it may be an Empire of 
; Reaſon may be at laſt ſet up, which may outlive all theſe Uſurpations which 
Vol. II. ES Ambition 


* Marſham: Conon. Chronic. 211 ile thought that the teh Pyramid was built by 


| Sphis, or Saphis, whom he computed to be = to Terab the Father of Abraham, Þ Dr, ett 
— of the Eaſt. 


to ſach a Magnificence in thoſe early Ages, when helf and the World was 


entirely are they deſtroyed ! Whereas the immortal Fabrics of Egypt have 
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Armies. So that, perhaps, no Mountain in their Neighbourhood has ſtood 
ſo long, without greater Alterations. Thoſe Hills, which but rivalled them 


in Height at firſt, are many of them mouldered away from about them; 
while they ſtand. an Ornament of the Proſpect in the Plains of Memphis, 


What Boundaries of adjacent Kingdoms have Rood fo long, as theſe Spy 


are now ſeen by the Sardinian Hero and the Bourbon Prince; which in 


Saracen Empires, and may probably outlive the Turk;/h, or any other Empire 
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nc mf a HOY | 
Authors of theſe Prodigles of Labour, Art and Expence. Diodprus bins 
this Diſagreement among the Ancients, as 1 have faid before. 
A late learned Writer, Perizonius, who has in general laboured to ſhew 
the Uncertainty of the ancient Hiſtory of Egypt, ries many Things w o inva- 
date the Accounts of the Age, and E Builders of the ame. ee 
* He alledges, as one Argument, that they are aſctibed to ſo many giffe. 
rent Kings, and to ſuch different Ages, that there is no e on their 
Accounts of them, _ 

But to this I think it may be replied, that their Kings are called b by ſo 
many different Names, that tho ditferent Hiſtorians-may aſeribe the Work 
to different Princes, yet ws may be really the ſame King, with only a Dif- 

ference of Name. Thus the greateſt Pyramid is rodore aſcribed to 
 Cheops, by Drodore to Chemmts, 55 2 to Syphis, and this King is called 


Anoyſis to Apappus, &c. by others, yet this may probably e one and 
the ſame RN | 


Again; as to the different Ages in which the Kings lived, to whith they 


aſcribed the ſame Work, they were wholly Strangers to Chronology: ;- 
tho Syphis, who built the greateſt Pyramid, was reckoned the ſecond King 
of the fourth Dynaſty, and the eleventh after Miſraim, yet they were Stran- 
gers to the Age of Miſratm. And, according to the rectified Lift of Herods- 
tus, Cheops was the fifth inclufive from Menes. But all their Chtonology was 
Fiction: And no Wonder, that, in a Period of fabulous Vears, they might 
err, without knowing whether they were an hundred or a thoyland Years 
wide. 

The fame learned Author follows Poſephus, who thought that the Thraelites 
built the Pyramids during their Bondage. But Foſepbus was much more full 
of the Hebrews, than the Egyptian Hiſtorians were, for the Reaſons we have 
fuggeſted before. + \ 

1 own that this would (1.) give a goed Acconnt of the great Numbers 
employed in raiſing theſe enormous Structures. But then it muſt be (a.) ob- 
ſerved that the Materials in which the Hebrews worked were Brick, made of 
| Mortar and Straw, Now whether the Straw was for Fire, with which to 
burn the Brick, or it was for mixing with the Clay, either of theſe were 
much meaner Materials than thoſe of which the Pyramids were compoſed. 
That their Works and Materials were both mean, may be gathered from the 
Meofaic Hiſtory. They worked in Brick, that is, in making Brick with Straw, 
very unequal to the noble, curious and coſtly Materials of which the Pyra- 
mide were made ; and therefore theſe were not the Builders of the great Fy- 

ramids. So that the Argument from the Numbers of theſe Slaves is inconclu- 


ſive. 


* "EY Origin, Ægypt. cap, 21, p. 383, 4 Vol, II. Cap. 17, Sect. 3, 4. 
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ſue. And hack they were not built by them, there muſt have been another 
Time, when the Empire was ſo potent, that they had Hands enough, for 
compleating even > hg greateſt . of thoſe prodigious Structures ; though, as 


Herodote hints, there was great Oppreſſion in forcing them into the Service. 


(3) The great Pyramidt were very curious Edifices, of the higheſt and 
molt: accurate ArchiteRure z but the Jraclites were but Shepherds, like to be 


more ſkilfal in Tents than Palaces. . They had not been ue to ſuch ele- 


gant Work, and therefore could not be Proficients therein. Whereas it was 
according to the Cuſtoms. and Manners of Egypt, to have all their Trades 
hereditafy; and-confined. to a Family, whereby their Arts would be like to 
thriye more conſiderably; and this ſeems to have been the Reaſon, why in 
my Age Where A bad Wealth enough, they had Architects of great Per- 
eo ao 5 
Again; another Argu ment advanced by Perizonius, to ſuppo rt the Alle- 


gation that the Thaelites were the Builders of the Pyramids, is that which 


Pliny * obſerves, that * were many Veſtiges of Pyramids, which were 
left — or juſt begun. But this may as well be accounted for, by 
this Conjecture, That theſe unfiniſhed Pyramids were undertaken towards 
the Decay of the Empire, when Kings, who begun them, died before their 


Succeſſors either could not, or would not do it. 


There is a further Obſervation to be made on the Original of the Pyramids, 


which is their being only : an unprofitable Profufion of Wealth and vain Often- 
tation of Power, 

But, if it be conſidered, that the Egyptians were the firſt who tat ught that 
the Soul of Man was immortal, 
of bodily Organs, Terreſtrial, 
new-bora human Body again: And that this Circuit of Tranſmigration thro' 
the whole Courſe, was performed within the Space of 3000 Years, —This 
Theological Sentiment may account for it, why the Egyptians took fo much 
Care in embalming and preſerving their Bodies, and were at ſuch boundleſs 
Expence in preparing their ſepulchral Monuments. For, as || Diadorus ſays, 
that they are leſs ſollicitous ion their Houſes, which are but a very tempo- 
rary Habitation, but that in their Sepulchres they exceed all imaginable Mag- 
nificence, being eternal Dwellings. And, in this View, it will not be luch 
a Wonder, that all this portentous Expence was laid out on their Pyramids, 
which I think were Edifices which J have proved to have come into Uſe after 
the Sepulchres, that were in the Form of Temples, with grand Portico's and 
Altars, in the Reigns immediately before the firſt Builders of the Pyramids. 

I would add but one Note more on this Subject, namely, the Original of 
the Name of Pyramids, where the learned Perigonius d has a fine critical 
Confeckun. Some take it to be derived from ag, avgzs, which — Fire, 


LI 2 becauſe 
* Plin. Nat, Hiſt. Lib. xXXVI. cap. 12. Þ bid. _ T Ke. Lib. II. c. 123. "TO 


Lib. I. p. 33. S Perizon, Origin, Ægypt. c. 21. 


113 and that it ranſinigrated thro every 18 ſtem 
arine and Aerial, till at laſt it entered into a 
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becau ates ain weir gore o Point Mike u Flame. N vis the Quan- 

tity of the Syllable doth” not allow, the firſt Syllable in 0e F Fire being 
ſhort, whereas in Pyramid it is long. Others therefore have c — I 
Etymology for the Word, and derive-it from + vid Friticum, * uns a dig 
them to have been Gtanaries, founded by oſcpb in the Vears of Plenty. 
But there ſeems to be no Aptneſs in the ph ti of the Pyramids, for any fuch 
Uſe; nor could there have been Hands or Wealth fer ſuch Labouis 
The common Apprehenſion being therefore that they were the Tombs 
Kings, * Perizonius obſerves, that as the Word is originally * — white 
is a great Impropriety in ſeeking for the Derivation of it from the Greet Lan- 
guage! And we! have this Hint in Herodotus, who intimates that their 
Kings were called % Piromis, which meant rl Noble and Good. So theſe 
Structures were called Piromids, or the Sepulchres prepared for their Krngs, 
And the ancient Name for their Kings in Egypt was Pharaoh, which ſeems 
to be of the ſame Derivation. So that, as the Temples were the Sepulcbres of 
then Kings that were derfied, or their Gods; ſo the P:romids were the Sepul- 
cbres of their mortal Kings, or Pharaot's of Egypt, and peculiar to _ 
while 8 were ane re n, eg 9 go to "RE able to erect them "yy 
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I next 1 2 . = the Wal 11 5 2 on 5 ons e into 
the Egyptian Hiſtory, by Manetho, Eratoſthenes and Diodo- 


rus, or thoſe from 25 they had their Informations, even 


, the firft Miſi ofermations given zo Herodotus OE 


HE Egyptian Prieſts had, indeed, aaa been very early en- 
gaged in the Scheme of corrupting their Antiquity by Additions; 

| av had very nearly wrought it up to a Plan, and ſettled what Augmentations 
would be neceſſary, to give their own Antiquities an Appearance of ſuffi- 
cient Grandeur, For they had, before Herodotus's Time, not only fabled 
the Reigns of the Gods, of ſuch a Duration, but 330 Generations of Kings, 
betwixt Menes and Seſoftris, to whom they had given diſtin Names, tho' 
they had aſſigned no Actions to any of them. 
But it is obvious that their beginning ſo early in their Augmentations, aroſe 
from this Diſcovery, which they ſoon made, that they had no Number of | 
Monarchs of their own Kingdom, to ſet in any Competition or Compariſon 
with the Hebrews. Here therefore was a Neceſſity, which impelled them 
to ſet about this Work immediately, in order to ſave Appearances. 


I have 


* Stephan, de urbib, Perixon. Origin. Eeypt. c. 21. p. 393, 394. + Herodet. Lib: II. 
c. 143, 144. Herodot. Taten c. 100. 5 comms 


cords — roms; ee nee a; 

2 tho perhaps their Knowledge: 18 the owiſh 8 en not, 
rſt, be very exact. yet one Thing they might eaſily and clearly perceive, 
1 the tebrews; bad a vy more Niſtinct and more extended. Knowledge 
of Antiquity, chan the Egyptian e nad any; Noting: of, or to which 
they could produce any Wale. Here on their firſt Efſay, towards the 
Enlargement of their Antiguities, was ſetting up an entire Race f Gods, 
who, firſt maneged the Government: of Egypt in its early Ages. But with. 
IL: and accounted. for more Years: than the 
] ded-t0,; or war rationally. credible. But then, hereby they 
had — . filled up all their paſt Time, and reduced the 175 7 * | 
their 9 the other Extreme. For Menes being the firſt mor- 
tal King, Seſac, and all. before him, were out of the Calculation. So that 
when they came to the EKnowkdge of Alphabetical Writing, and to be able 
to write ider ze they had but one King to mention; namely, this Menes, 
who reigned after the Dominion of the Gods was expired. * therefore, 
. by ths Neceſſity, they inſerted. 330 ſucceſſive Kings, who reigned 
betwixt Menes and Seſoſtris.— However, as they did not attain the Knowledge 
of Writing, till about the Days of 'Seſac, their earlieſt Writers muſt very well 
know who Aenes was, and Nos he muſt have reigned after Seſac. But this 
they had inſerted, long; before the Days of Herodotus, for they read. this: Liſt 
of 330 Kings, —— Menes and Sehetris, out of their ſacred Books. And: 
this Report, made to Herodotus, was all the Hiſtory of Egypt, which the- 
World knew for many Ages. 
(..) The other Source of panieren þ in the Egyptian Hiſtory, was a new 
Affectation of Augmentation of their Antiquities, into which - Manetho fell. 
This was, I think, owing to a new Publication of the. Hebrew. Scriptures in 
Greek, which was in Manetho's own Age, in the Reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
plus. —This Manetho was a learned and noble Egyptian at the Head of their 
Sacra. And about the Time that the Septuagint Verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment was made, and when the Ptolemy had erected their Kingdom in Egypt, 
Pbiladelpbus ordered Manetho to 8 an Hiſtory of his own Country. 
Upon the general Notions of the Hebrew Antiquity, the Egyptians ſet out in 
the Reign of Seſac ; and this was the Foundation of thoſe. Stories which 
Herodotus tranſcribed. from the Reports. of the Egyptian Prieſts- And the 
World. had becn content with them to that Time.—But, when an inquiſitive- 
and learned Prince came to this Throne, and required a more diſtin Diluci- 
dation of thoſe boaſted Antiquities, and when the Tewiſh Records were alio» 
new publiſhed in Greet, the moſt univerſal Language, and fell under the. 
Examination of ſo curious and learned a Perſon as Manetbo, this muſt needs 


help 


* And therefore they could not intend to mean We 
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HISTORT & Rn 
2elp him to methodize and adjuſt the Hiſtory of his OH CO 
vould Non find, upon a careful Petufal of the Hebpiee Seriptutes, 
paring them with the Records of the Egyptians,” that they contained much 
more punctual and eonſiſtent Accounts of ancient Times from the Beginning, 
at leaſt from any parallel Period, which the Fgypriays or any other Nation 


LY 


could produce.“ He * alfo on dt over t dat their Oi Pietlon of the 
Neigus of the Gods, and the enormous Dütatien of then," afforded\Yttle-$a- 
_ tisfaQiqn, as to the genuine Antiquities of his on Cbuntry, to any ſerupu- 
Ious and judicious Enquirer ; for there were no Actions ſaid to be performed, 
no Monuments remaining, worthy of Memorial, while they reigned; ſo that 
there might as well have been no Government at allwulMudn. 
Baut, as this Doctrine of the Reigns ef the God was incorporated into their 
Religion, and became a Patt of their National Faith or Creed, Manerbo pre- 
faced or introduced his Hiſtory with ſome Account of that Theolopical,” or 


Hiſtorical Fable. His Work contained an Account of the Gods, Demi-gods, 
Heroes and 'Mortals that reigned in Egypt. He threw his Hiſtory into the 
Form of Dynaſties, which were 30 in Number, and divided into 113 Gene- 
rations. Each of theſe Dynaſties conſiſted of ſo many Reigns of Kings, each 
Reign comprehending ſuch a Number of Years apiece. ' His Deſign in this 

Scheme ſeems to have been to repreſent theſe Reigns, as ſnecelive ; this 
would have the Appearance of a more methodical Augmentation of their 
Antiquities, and make it look more plauſible than Herodotus's Priefts throw- 
ing in 330 Succeſſions in a Lump. The ſucceſſive Names of Kings, with 
the Years of their Reigns, and ſome Actions intermixed, give the whole a 
greater Air of genuine and authentic. Now I doubt not but the Names 

and Numbers of Years in Manctho's Dynaſties were generally either abſolute 
Fiction, invented out of his own Head; or they were thoſe Names in the 
facred Books of their Temples, which were mentioned to Herodotus, 330 
in one Series, betwixt Menes and Seſſtris. And if theſe were the recorded 
Names, which the Prieſts before Herodotus had invented, Manetho would 
have little to do, but to range them in Order in Succeſſion, and make them 
agree as to the Number of Years he affixed to each; and this Order of Suc- 
ceſſion muſt have been eaſy Work, where all was Fable. But it ſeems not 
wholly improbable, what I already hinted as Part of Dr. Tells Conjecture ; 
namely, that the Number of Years did agree, viz. as I think, they were made 
by Manetho to agree with the Numbers in the Greek Verſion, by putting the 
Years of his general Computation into Lunar Years, equivalent to the Solar 
Years in the Septuagint, Jew!/h Computations : He would have hereby a 
ſecret Standard of Time, and yet would appear near to the A of 

. 5 0 erodotus, 


/ 


* I think that this general Ignorance of ancient Times, among all other People but the 
Hebrews, was the Foundation of Porphyry's famous Objection againſt the Genuineneſs of the 
ewiſh Antiquities, namely, that they were therefore fabulous, becauſe more ancient than the 


ecords of any other Nations. T Syncell. p. 40. 
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Herodatus,. which the Greeks bad long acquieſced in, as the true Antiquity of 
Egypt.——lt is true, indeed, the fifteen firſt Dynaſties of Manerho ſeem to 
have been little regarded by hter Writers. Africanus paſſes over whatever 
Manetho had faid. prior to the Reigns of the mortal Kings; which may be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from this, that he eſteemed all that he had faid on the Gods, 
Demi-gods and Heroes, to be a Fable or falſe Theology, and therefore refers 
all = to the Times before the Flood, from which Time he begins his Chro- 
nography.* Etzſaluus fixes the Beginning of his Canan at the Birth of Ara 
ham ; and paſſes over the fifteen firſt Dynaſties, which extended even long 
beyond the Creation, as having ag to do with Hiſtoric Time. Theſe 
 Perizonius aſſigns as Euſebius's Motives for doing it. again, Syncellus, 
in his Series of Kings, ſeems to have deſpiſed the fixteen firſt D ynaſties, and; 
to have contracted them arbitrarily, according to his own Fancy, into twenty- 
five Kings, in all containing the Space of 700 Years. 1 8o that, as Perigo- 
nius thinks, we ought to oy no n to theſe Dynaſticsas ny IR ſub- 
ſervient to Chronology. {| 
S8 dir Jobn Marſham, in chat 1 T ract, A has given 1 us a. 
| large Account of Egyptian Antiquities. He conſidered Egypt to have been 

originally divided into four concurrent Kingdoms, Thebes, This, Memphis, and 
Tanis. And he formed a Table that might in one View ſet forth the con- 
temporary Kings of each Kingdom, and when each Kingdom ceaſed, while 
the Line went on in another Place, and the Monarchy till continudd. 
But, as I am far from believing chat they had any Memorials of the Kings 

in Egypt before the Exodus, ſo all this Confuſion is brought into it, by Mane- 

tbo's attempting ſome Order in his Dynafucs, of which he could. have no- 
Knowledge, and of which there was none. And the Laboursof ſo many cele- 
brated Chriſtian Chronologers, to make out theſe Dynaſties in Manetho into a 
_ Conſiſtency with the Stories told to Herodotus, and the Hebrew Scriptures, is, 
indeed, a wonderful Labour. Hence all that Pains and Profuſion of Learn- 
ing and Induſtry, to find out the ſynchronal Perſons and Actions in the Old 
| Teſtament, to the Perſons in the Dynaſties of Manetho ; tho there never were 
any ſuch Perſons in being: Hence all the Labour to prove that the Menes 
of the Dynaſties was the Miſraim of Mefes; and to compute the Lines of De- 
(cent, ſo as to find the other Synchroniſms either in Sacred or Profane Hiſtory; 
as ondey' what King in the Dynaſties the Iraelites came into Egypt, or under 
what King they went out, who was the King that was drowned. in the. Red a 
Sea, or who reigned at the Troj Jan War. 

Manet lo had little Trouble to feign; but what N Trouble ths they: 
had to explain his Fictions; to ſhew where or when his Numbers and Cal- 
culations of Times can be made to agree. with Nature and Fat, In truth, 

the whole firſt Period of Egyptian Affairs was buried ander this thick Cover- 
ing of their Ignorance, the Reign of the Gods. 


* Syncel. p. 54. Perixon. Orig. Agypt. p. 296. f Syncel. p. 103 I Perizon. p. 397 
Manſb. Can. Chron. p. 4, 5. Edit, Lig. Sbucb. Vol, III. p. 209. 5 c 
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r Grenian, who had: fludied at PER! Wy 
1 vas icwited by Ptolemy Energetes into Egypt, who made him one of 
che Keepers of the Royal Library at Alexandria, wry commanded him to 
give him a Catalogue of the Eg gyprian Kings: He accordingly. made a Liſt - 
of thoſe Monarchs who had reigned at Thebes, and to every King's Name 
annexed the Number of 'Y cars of his Reign: This Catalog is preſerved by 
SRC 


3 His ancient: Writer: was: a 


ellus.4+ It was extracted out of the moſt ancient Record of that Coun- 
try, as the: ſame Syncellus tells us. Dean Prideaux obſerves that it was pro- 
bably made to ſupply the Defects of Manetho, whoſe Catalogue of the The- 
ban, or Dioſpolitan Ranged in Egypt did begin only. where Ry Ae N 
ends, I as Sir 7obn Marſbam endeavours to prove. 

- Biſhop Cumberland, Sir Jaac Newton and others, having ſet 10 high a Va- 
lue on this Fragment, it requires, on account of the Greatneſs of its Advo- 
cates and Encomiaſts, that ſomething : ſhould be further offered to juſtify 
our rejecting the Authority of this Catalogue. It muſt: be allowed that he 
was commanded: by Ptolemy Euergetes to prepare a Catalogue of Egyptian 
Kings, in the next Reign after Manetho bad wrote his Tomes of their Hiſ- 
tory ; which implies that Manetho had not given full Satisfaction. Bratoſ- 
thenes drew up his Liſt of the Kings of Thebes, from Menes (whom the mo- 
dern Chronologers all take to be Miſraim) to the Trojan War; in a Series of 
38 Princes-reigning in a direct Line of Succeſſion from Menes. 

Now, if this Catalogue was really exact, from Miſraim to the Trojan 
War, and was the genuine Work of Eratoſthenes, then we muſt endeavour 
to account for it, how he could draw it up: For, as the learned Dean Pri- 
deaux obſerves, there is nothing of profane Antiquity reaches an 35 and, as 
I think, nothing near ſo high. 

1. This Exactneſs cannot be accounted for, from any Truth or Exaaneſ 

in the Egyptian Records themſelves, which was (I think) impoſſible. For, 
during the firſt. Parts of theſe pretended. Records, there was no Writing in 
the World; and no Tradition could be ſo perfect, for ſo many Years, in that 
State of the World's Longevity; for the Age of Man ſhortened _ "Rn 

from and after the Exodus of the Hebrews. 

And, if there could be no old Records, no peculiar Accuracy in the 
Examination of what ancient Remains he met with, could make the e 
of the Examination very exact and perfect. 2 1 


Voſſ. de Hift. Græc. Lib. I. c. 17. Dr. Shuckf. Vol. III. p. 199. + Syneell. p. on; 147. 
T Prid, Connect. Vol. II. p. 87. Aab. Can, Chrcn. p. 3. 


{1248 QC: e led up why . eee 1 
in the Retords of the eee But, if it be to be taken for Mi/- 
raim, and the Lãiſt will count upWatds t his Age, it may. be in ſore mea- 
ſire: accounted; for by this. He had the Greek Verſion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in his Cuſtody; and being Keeper of the Aarandrian Library, he had 
conſtant Acceſs to it; and being a Perſon of eminent Parts and Learning, 
particularly a great Maſter of [Nucbats and Caltulations, he could eaſily 
compute the whole Sum of the Times, ſet down in the ſacred Books of the 
Jeus : From the Creation to the Flood; from the Flad to the Call of Abra- 
ue from the Dol bk b Ainahem to the ng — 1. nde 


S ithe: Rabe of E pt "akter the Flood; it theing about the Ag: 
8 of Noah's Grandſon, according to Moes. 
. He had Manetho's Dynaſties, which (belive. the facred Books of the 
Foyptians) might furniſh him with Names enough for filling up his Catalogue, 
both with Numbers of King Reighk, and the Years of their Reigns : For 
they certainly had coined Names enough, that might anſwer ſuch a Purpoſe, 
having before the L Days of "Herodotus invented 330 © Succeſſions, in the Space 
betwixt Menes and Seſoſtris ““ 
| Now as Eratoſtbenes knew what Time had run out from. the Flood, w. 
the Building Solomon's Temple, according to the Septuagint Verſion of. the 
Jeuiſb Records; and, as he had Manetbd's. Books, as well as thoſe ſacred 
Records in their Temples, to furniſh him with Names of Kings enough; ſo 
he could divide the Sum of the Times from the founding of the Kingdom 
of Egypt to the Exit of Ij-ael out of it, and from that Exit to the Building 
of the Temple, or to the Time where he fixed the Trg rojan War ;—he could, 
I fay, divide that Space of Time into ſuch a Mas of. Reigns, and affix 
to each Reign ſuch. a, Number of Vears, as would make up that Time. 
Hereby he would- be able to draw up a Liſt, which would more plauſibly | 
anſwer the King's Expectations, and come nearer to Herodotuss Number of 
Reigns. But then this was a made Liſt, as well as that of Manetho, ex- 
tracted from no genuine Records, tho it might be ee out of ſeveral 
pretenced ones. 2115 
4. It is, I acknowledge, difficult to account for, how this Lariat Greek 
ſhould be brought to have ſo high a Veneration for the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as to build upon hem, as the beſt Standard and Meaſure of Time, from the 
Beginning of the World : But it may be accounted for, thus. There was no 
other regular Computation of Time in all the World; and he would ſurely 
make uſe of the beſt he could have Acceſs to, whatever Prejudices he might 
have entertained againſt that People, in . Cuſtody it was found. The 
FE -gvptzan Computation of Pal Time was made by the computing the Reigns 
„ Mm of 
* Herodot. Lib, II. c. 100. 
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„ HISTORY" Racvidoay 
of the God; dot it moſt be'very-obſcre and unintdlligible to determine the 
Beginning of the Reign of u God, or to aſcertuin dhe Sucoeſſion of hoſe! ſu- 
perior Beings to one another. 80 that this learned Antiquary would be like 
do acquieſce in an Account of Facts which were intelſiꝑible, and of which he 


could have a Notion, as of other common, human Hiſtory, rather than the 
unintelligible and inexplicable and une taminable Succeſſions of Gut or ſu- 


e could prove that it naturally fills up the Time from the Arfrain 
of Moſes to the en War; yet it may be-agcounted fot, by Eratoftheness 
ting the Time out of the Accounts of the Greet Veyſion of the Bible, 
and} filling up that Space of Time with Egyptian Names of Kings, and 3 
Number of Years anſwerable to this general Sum; without ſuppoſing that. 
there were any. genuine Records of Egypr of _ > omar) s Before 
. Writs ng Was. known N 9 8 
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| On 3 wo 5 the OE ptian 4 5 is nin 7: 
decline, ill its final Overthrow. 55 


from a Riſe 


E have brought down the Hiſtory of this Monarchy 
VY thro! a Succeſfion of great Princes, who each of chem performed 
ſome ſplendid Work, which prefer ved their Fame and Memory, long after 
both themſelves, and the Empire itſelf, was fallen; many of which ſtand to 

this Day, as a Defiance to the Attempts of all more modern Ambition, to 
ul them. 

* Sir Jabm Marſbam limits the Continuance of the Greatneſs of the Eegyp- 
tian Empire, to what he reckons the 16th Century of the Egyptian Era, 
from Menes to Thuoris, which however are but fabled Names in the Dy- 
naſties, tho ending about this Time. But Sir Haac Newton + more correly 
calculates the Time of the Fall or Declenſion of its Power, and aſcribes it to 
a Concurrence of Circumftances naturally tending to produce ſuch a Revolu- = 
tion: For he calls this the Seaſon of weakening the Empire by its ſubdividing 
into ſmaller Kingdoms, and the Invading, or the Revolt of its powerful 
Neighbours, who had perhaps been tributary before. I think therefore that, 
when their Hiſtorian Herodotus mentions. ſo many Emperors, famous for 

their magnificent Works; and cloſes the Account of them with Aﬀychis, 
as his Succeffor, who was expelled by an Invader, Sabacon the Aithiopian, 
in the Beginning of his Reign, this denotes the Period of their Decline of 
Power, as it ſpecifies thoſe concurrent Events, which would naturally con- 
ſpire and co-operate to the — of the Eoptian Dm _ 
cre 


* Marſh, Can, Chron, p. ** + Newton, p. 252. 


petior Beings-on this Earth —$0 that, if the Advocates for this celebrated! = 


Here are doth chk. Ci mſtances uniting, 


and we ae the 3 58 * Ds 


I 6 occaſion the ſe- 


vent, 


3nd Sir 455 r 4 


ar of ee bus 


King or Empetor, and was = With 


Darell 1 in 4 as 1245 
Marſham thinks cannot be determined, 4 but certainly the more they were, 
they were proportionahly weaker. . Sir Jaac Newton offers this Conjecture, 
as to their Number : One of theſe Kingdoms was (I think) at Memphis 
under Gnephattus, and his Son and Sncceſ 
et Menes for bs Lpwr, w_ cauſed the Curſe to be entered in the Temple 
«© of Jupiter | and therefore reigned over Thebais, and Becchoris 
e ſentina wild Bull — the God Mnevis at Heliopolis. Another of theſe 
ngdoms was at Anyfis, for Anyſis was of the City of Auyſis, as Herodo- 
« tus lays. A chird was at Sais, under Stephanatbis, : "Necepſus 
* And « fourth was at Tanis or Zoan, under Petulaſtes, Oferchon and Pſam- 
2 mis. And Egypt being 
t quered by the Ethiopians under Saber, who flew Boechoris and Nechus, 
* and made Any/s fly. The Olympiads begun in the Reign of Petubaſtes, 


4 


n che Death of the lf Builder of P e Ai ſucceeded, cho it 
doth not ſeem ſoon after; but as he was of City of e it is probable 
he was not of the Imperial Line, nor E . der but ſet up in his 
own City; which Sir Jaac thinks to be that Hanes mentioned, Ia. xxx. 4 

And indeed the Prophet doth there repreſent the Strength of Egypt as «Sha. 
dow; and that there was ſome Diviſion among them, to impair it further. 
Theſe Diviſions might encourage Sabachon to make this Inroad on the 


a Reign of 50 Vears in Egypt to Sabachon; and beſides heisfaid to have ſlain Za 
Kings in the Generations younger than himſelf. Their Order will be thus: 


25 o Pynaſt. Africanus. 269 Dynaft. of Africanus, Mem is. Tanis. 


* Marſh. Can. Chron, p + Newt. p. 252, 253- t Mars. Ibid. I Newton. p. 253. 
§ So that probably Sabacon's 1 was ſome Time after the Diviſion of the Kingdom, per- 


haps not in the Reign of Gnephadtus, who ſeems to have been a great Prince, but in that of his 
Son Boccboris. 


** Egypt ſal, ö 
ſmaller King- 


9 — 
each of them. What was the Nuraberigf theſe contemporary Kingdoms, 


ſor ;Bocchoris. Gnephattus curſed | 
and Nechus. 


weakened by this Divifion, was invaded and con- 


te and the — of Nabonaſfer + in the 469 Year of Boceboris, according to 


Country; & and it muſt be ſoon after 4ny/s's Acceſſion, for Herodotus aſſigns 


Aithiopum,  Saitarum. . 
1. Sabachon. I. Stepbanites, Gnepba actus. Petubaſtes. 
2. Sevechus, or Sethon, 2. Necepſus. Bocchoris. Ofarchon, 
3. Taraqus, © 3. Nechbus. —_— FD ſammis. 
1 4. Plammetichus. . 8 
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for he flew > ln: and Mech, by Which ie prob bly ſubdued' the whole 
5 5 wm rer Ihe ſever | Parts e " whict they | Wee ed, before theſe his 


ary, it will abun cher wet 
k ne" ve left either confuſed or ob- 
| | have| eſpecially contributed to the illaſtrating 
722 12 by mentionirg 1 Ap & ofthe er He eee 
ne, en Monarchy in t the Worte was thi of Fehr be ap by 
— P ris of Seſac, who is named in Scripture as Contemp > Reboboam. 
bis Empire mut have been of great Wealth and Bxtent | at. their: 
on Hiftrians fay of that Reign; and that it muſt have cünetaded 165 2 con- 
aderable Time, will undeniably appear from the unexceptionable ancient I- 
T1ptions' on their Obeliſks; 200 other vaſt Works; which remain to this Day.. 
F or there can be no plauſible Reaſon for denying Inſcriptions: of ſadly vaſt 
Antiquity; or for ſo much as "queſtioning their Grandeur! and Power, Who 
could execute ſuch enormous Works, as are to this Day Evidendes of it. 
Theſe are all like the Productions of a great Empire: Succeeding Empires 
imitated them in the ſame. Ninevebs — ſprung out of the Grandeur 
of the Mrrian Empire, and Babylons from: that of Chaldæa. For this City 
was built y MsselaRrag e, gar iv. 30. "ARS! Ninevels wo” r g N 
confiderably, af that Empire grew: 7447 5: 4-25 100142567 
The Egyptian Hiſtorians name no Pyramide, being built aber, Aftchis i in 
Herodotus, except one by the: twelve Kings.“ But they mention An ys, the 
Succeſſor, as expelled by Sabacon the Ethiopian, and ſeveral other Kings in 
Egypt, as conquered by that one Invader Sabacon; ſo that“ they muſt have 
been Contemporaries with Sabacon. Therefore the Kingdom of Egypt was 
then divided into ſeveral Kingdoms. The Sctipture-Hiſtory names this Mo- 
march by the Name of Sb, King of Egypt; to whom Hoſhea the: laſt King of 
1/7ael ſent Meſſengers, 2 Kings xvii. 4. And there ſeems to be ſome Pecu- 
liarity in his Circumſtances, for he is not called Pharaob, but by his Name 
So, and yet he was King of Egypt, to whom Hoſoes applied, as the moſt po- 
tent Ally he, could find. 
Whatever Dominion the Egyptian Empire bad, it. was weakened: by 
their own Emulations and Diviſions at Home; it was ftraitened on the 
Weſt and South by the Ethiopian Revolt or . Invaſion ; and on the Eaſt and 


EG is the — Power of the ee. who now boys to be me 
tioned 


5 wo 4 *** 
* . 4% 


4 « Hee. FRY "I 148 Yet he det not 1 lay that thb pete 1755 batt chat Doran, 
but only that there was one near the Corner of the Labyrinth, No — 


tioned, in „ 


the Kingdom of 1#aetin the Days of Menabem, who begun to reign over Iſrael, 
in the: 39th of Hæziab King o 
ceſſors Tiglath=Pleſar, Sbalmunaſſor, Sennacherib, &c. made great Advances 


in 1774 , Weſtward; lo that it is evident the Affrian Empire at this Time 
nosE; and, When i it 79/6; there was no Empire to contend with it, büt that 


of Egypt; for there was no other great Empire to which the op preſied.neigh- 
bouring Kingdoms looked, for Alliances, againſt the new — of the 


Afyrians, but only Egypt. And, as Egypt was daily becoming weaker, and 


Aſyria ſtronger, ſo the Effect of theſe Egyptian Alliances was this that they 
daily more failed thoſe that confided in them. An Inſtance of this we — 
in Scripture-Hiſtory; Sabacom, or So, was applied to by Hoſbea the laſt King 
of Ifael, for an Alliance againſt the Afpri ian Power, to which at that Time 
he was tributary, and the AHrian put him in Priſon, and eonqueted his King- 
dom. This Meſſage, ſent by Haſbeg to the King of Egypt, was in the fourt! 

of Hezekiab, Aano Nabonafſ, 24. Now, if So, or Sabacon reigned long, as 


Herodotus;ſays, then the Era of Natonaſſar might begin in his Reign, and 


yet this- propoſed Conſpiracy with Hoſhea might be in An. Nabon. 24, as 


Sir Jaac Newton computes it. For we need pot ſuppoſe that-- Sahacon-was | 
exactly = Nabomaſſar, but that the fugitive Egyptians; who, as Sir Iſaac New- 
ton hints, fled from his Invaſion of Egypt to Babylon; and carried with. them 
the Egyptian Year of 365 Days, and the Study of Aſtronomy, might fly after 


Nabonaſſar was fixed in the Throne of Babylon ; and, tho they dated the 
Nabonaſſarean Era from the furſt; Vear of that King's Reign; i the 
22d Year. of Bocchoris, yet this will allow- that Sabacon might conquer Boc- 
choris; or ſome other Provinces before * and Jet be alive. in the 24h. of 
Nabonaſſar. ky z £1 01 2913117” % 8 3G | 


About the Beginn ning of \Sabacon,. Tis add Pileſar = = Nabonaſfar, was King 


of Afyria ;- in Hoſhea's: Time, 2 was: King of Ahhria; but, when 
Setbon was King of Egypt, Sennacherzb: was come to the Throne of Afyria. 
This Invafion- of Sennacherib was in the 14th of Hezekiab, Nabon. 34, 


2 Kings xviii. 13. when he. ſpeaks of Aſſyrian "Conqueſt, it ſeems as if he 


himſelf thought them but recent Things, freſh in Memory, for he enume- 


rates Samaria among them, 2 Kings xviii, 34. And he ſpeaks, of Egypt.in 


Language that imports it was a falling Empire. He thoug ht Hezekiah truſted 


in Egypt,” therefore he thought them Confederates; _ calls it a bruted 


Reed that would fail thoſe that leaned to it; implying, that tho it had been 

potent, it was now. weak, 2 Kings xviii. 217. 

Herodotus's Story of Selon 's Deliverance from Semacharib, 8 chat 
che Egyptians thought there was — + e in it, from the In- 

ſcription: 


therefbre-were now 12 en e 8 55 4 Sites to tor 
: "Theſe cbnoutrent Seas ine winded: to its Fall; „ /and;: as the an pi | 
Monarchs! were never mentioned before the Days of Pul, or Belus, who invaded 


Judab, 2 Kings Rv. 17, 19. 80 Pulis Suc- 
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&ription: vals Sans, to; cb ebe 
HIM BE RELIGIOUs. His Statue had a 
. of Deſtruction among the Eg) 


priant, and a Wy: 
That the Aſyrin Army was aſſaulted in the Night by an inſivjes e Noob of 
_ Fintd: Mice, which gnawed their Bow-ſtrings, the Straps: of their Shields and 
Helmets, 10 that they were wholly diſarmed in the Mornii g. and fied. : That i 
in they met with-a great Deſtruction, as the _ alſd infocas us, ud. 
2 Ks x. JI \ Herodot. Lib. II. c. 447, 1424. N n 
In / an was alſo a Confoleante with Gallen. Fer at this 
Tims Sernacherib-wvas told that he was advancing with an Army againſt him, 
2 Kings xix. 9. Now Tirhakab might either be the Son or Brother of. Se. 
boa, both which were £hiopians—$0 that now here is a very patutal Co- 
incidence of Circumſtances, to make out the Probability of all theſe Branches 
of Hiſtory, taken both from the Bible and Herodotus. ——Egypt, which had 
been great, was weakening : Firſt, by dividing their Kingdom among them- 
ſelves. © Secondly, by the Invaſion of the Ethiopians. Thirdly, by he rapid 
Conqueſts of the rium ians upon their Afiatic Provinces. Fourthly, by the 
Defeat of Sennacbherib they were relieved a little; for Tirhakab quietly ſuc- 
eeded Serbon, according to Africans, and carried his Arms Weſtward thro 


Dy. again is a natural Circum- 


4 and Aßiic, as far as the Srreights. But this 
ſtance, he had a Mind to make his Power in Afric great, but meddled not 
with Ela, where the Afjrians were too potent to attack, or oppoſe. 
This intimates that the 4ſjrian Power gow very faſt; for they ad not 
only conquer-thelefler States in Vicinity to t , which had been Parts of 
_ the pi, Empire, but at laſt invaded Egypt i itſelf, 
Semacherih fi attempted it, but miſcarried, by a jemirkhle Defeat of 
his Army by a Blaſt, or a fadden Viſitation of God. But his Son and Suc- 
ceflor Aſer-haddon,* actually invaded and conquered it. This indeed was in 
the latter Part of his Reign, after he was confiderably increaſed in Power, by 
the Aoceſſian of Babylon and ſeveral other Territories to his Empire. He con- 
quered Babylon about the Year of Nabonaſſar 68, and tranſplanted many 
Captives from Babylon, Cutha, &c. into the Regions of Samaria and Soria, 
2 Kings «vii. 34. This Captivity has not indeed a Date put to it, in the He- 
brew Hiſtorians Account of it. And tho' it is related in the ſame Chapter 
with the taking of Samaria, ver. 6. yet it cannot be the fame Captivity; for 
in this, 2 Kings xvii. 24. it is faid that ſeveral from Babylon were carried-Cap- 
tive, and that theſe Babyloman Captives, when removed into Samaria, ufed 
their own Cou ntry Gods, ver. 3 1. the Men of Babylon made Succoth-Benath, &c. 
But atthis Time the King of Aria had not conquered Babylon, and could not 
therefore either tranſplant Babylonian Captives to Samaria, or the Remnant of 
the [raelites to Chaldæa. But the King, to whom this Tranſaction refers, 
was both King of Mria and n and there was none —— 
| a 


* Marſham, Can, Chronic, p. 514. 


eff E r * ZLTGTOUS. 
* 


carried the King of Judab Captive to Babylon, is evident from 2 Chron, xxxiji;1t. 
Again; — was a ding Pr 


afier thit Prophecy, Samaria ſhould ceaſe to be a People. This Pr ophecy 
was given out about the Firſt of Ahaz ; it was in the Beginning of his ; + 


2 Kings xv. 37. and xvi.6. But Samaria was taken, and a great Part-of the 


People taken and carried into Capt vity, in the ſixth Yeat of Hezektab, which 
was but 22 Years after the Prophecy; ſo that it ſeems to point to. a further 
Event, in which Ephraim was more thoroughly broken, and theſe: Ca 


ptives 
were brought, one would think, in the Room of the Remains of the Ifraelites,. 
that were nom ſo entirely cartied away, that not a Prieft was left in the Coun- 


of 


try, 2 Kings xvii. 26, 27. This Event was 65 Years after the 


Beginning 
Alus, and & it muſt have been in the 20th of Manaſſeb, An. Nabonaſ. 69: 
for the Kings of Fudab reigned 16+ 29 + 20 65 Years, betwixt the 
 Hhaz and 20th of Manaſfeh. About this Time Tartan * was ſent by Sargon 


King of Aſyria againſt-fſhygod, a Town then ſubject to Judæn, 2 Chron. 


xxvi. 6, an krone in. Ja. xx. it. But this Sargon could not be Sennacherib ; 
for he never was King 


Babylon, cho his Son Afer-baddon was: Upon ſe- 
curing this Poſt, as Sir Jaar Newton thinks, the ¶ Hrians beat the Jeuu, 
and took Manaſſeb Captive, and ſubdued Judæa, 2 Xxxlii. 111 

The ſame Year that Tartan took Aſbdad, was the Prophecy of 21 Capti- 
vity of Ethiopia and Egypt, by the King of Afyria, Iſa. xx. 3, 4, 5. So that 


th taking of Aſhuod, and the Captivity of Manaſſeb, and Cone e Juda, 


were before the Invaſion of Egypt; which Invaſion ended in hy leading Cap- 


tive the 'Etbiopians: and Egyptians, and detaining them under thoſe ignomi- 
nious Oppreſſions, for the Space of three Vears, and hereby an End was put 
to the Reign of the Erh:oprans over Egypt, which firſt. begun under Sabacon, and 


was continued de Sethon, and. Tirbakah, who was the laſt of the Ethiopian 
Monarchs over E 


Sir Jſaac Newton, + I think, very juſtly ſuggeſts the Interpretation of the 
Prophecy, and the Sign of the Prophet's walking three Years naked and bare- 
foot, to ſignify, that Aſer-badgdon ſhould reign three Years over the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians; that is, till his Death, Ja. xx. 3, 4. Now this happened 
in the Year of Nabonaſſar $1. and therefore he invaded Egypt, and put an 


End to-the Reign of the Erhiopians:there, in the Year of Nabonaſſar 78; ſo 


that they, under Sabacon and his Succeſſors Sethon and Tirhakab, reigned over 

Egypt about 80 Years; Herodotus allots 50 Years to Sabacon and Africanus, 
14 Vears to Sevechus, and 18 to Tirhakab,. which brings it to about. that. 
E 


After Aſer-haddon s Death, who was the firſt Affrian Cray of Egypt, 


the Egyptians revolted from the AHrians, and united under 12 contempo- 


rary Monarchs, Who reigned jointly 15 Years ; probably nd the three 


Vears 
* Mar/ A, Eat 7, Chron, p. 515. 


+. Newton, Chronol. p. 2 58. 


| 279 
| theſe Kingdoms; and that Afer-hadden f 


ophecy, I. vii. 1—8. That, in 65 Tears 
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CON as Sir 


naſſeb, Tefiah thought himſelf, as a tributary Prince, obliged to oppoſe Neeob. Con, Chron, p. = 


[There were in the upper. Part of 1 7 F 8 e Hall 005 their 


92 Wiest with cotreſpondent Apartments to each, 3500 in N umber. The 
j ſobtebranean Parts were the Sepulchres of the. Kings, and the B 


ary ing-Places 
the Sacted Crocodiles, and were not allowed to be ſeen in Aae, 
T n es bnt the. ſupe rior Parts, he ſawy, aud deſcribes 25 N exquiſite, even 
ranſeendi ng the common Works of Mann. 
But at loſt Bſammetichus conquered all the ſt, and reigned lane fols 


1] Monarch of Egypt. He revived the ancient Egyttian. Taſte for ſacred Edi- 


and built the laſt Portico of the Temple of Vulgan, which Temp le was 
Haac Newton ſays, about 260 Vears before, by N He 
not only finiſhed the Temple wich great Magnificence, but encloſed. all that 
grand Fabric with a Wall; but oppoſite to that Portico, which he built, he 


alſo erected a magnificent Hall, ſupported on Coloſſus's inſtead of. Pillars, T2 
Cubits high, in which their Apis was to be fed, and kept with high! fuper- 
ſtitious Care. Ie eſtabliſhed Commerce hetwixt the Egyptians and * 
Tonians, Catians, and other Maritime Countries; by which he greatly en- 


riched his own Kingdom. Herodotus tells a Story of his Wars with the 


neighbouring Provinces of Syria, which were then under the Empire of 
Ajjyria, and that he blockaded Azotus, that is, A/hded ; and ſpent 29 Years 


in that Siege, before he took it. He alſo, probably, during ſome. Part of 
that long Siege, went to meet the Scythians that had invaded Afia, and 
bought them off, ſo that they marched no further, but leſt the Eren 


5 Borders free. This Prince reigned 54 Vears in all. 


Necus his Son ſucceeded him. He was a great Prince, and of great De- 
ſigns. He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by drawing a Canal 


from the one to the other; but after he had confamed 120,000 Men in 


the Work, he was conſtrained to deſiſt, as Herodotus ſays, by Admonition 
of the Oracle, which intimated to him that this Work would be in favour 
of the Barbarians. He then turned his Care to Military Affairs, and to 
Naval Preparations, in the firſt of which he undertook a War with the A G- 
rians; and marching thro' Judæa towards Carchemiſh, on the Eupbrates, 
Joe N him, 2 Cbron. xxxv. 20, 21. And, as he would not be 
perſuaded 


#* Newt. Chronol, p. 259. / Herod. Enters. c. 148. f Hered. Lib. II. c. 158. || Sir John 
Marſbam thinks that, as - Fews had been under the Mirian Power ſince the Captivity of Ma- 
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18 N rue: wo ande 1 1 dhe Victory ar Magdelus, {which | 
was followed by the taking Cadytic, a great. City of Syriaz (that is Jeruſalem) 
is related, ' very bern to hat a wow Hi Rorians tay of it, 2 Chron. 
xXxvi. 3, 4. 
This Necus alſo is Gd by en in his Naval even, to have 
been the firſt who laid the Scheme of Sailing round Afric. + He accord- 
ingly ordered Navies to be built in the Mediterranean Sea, others in the Ara- 
Gian Gulph, or the Red Sea, And having obtained ſome of the moſt ex- 
pert Phoenician Mariners, with which he manned his Ships in the Red Sea, 
he ſent them out, thro' what is now called the Streights of Babel-mandel, to 
ſearch the Coaſts of Africa. And they failed round Africa, and returned 
thro' the Streights of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea, and ſo up the 
Nite, home again into Egyp/, This Voyage was performed in leſs than three 
Years. It was indeed an extraordinary Voyage to be made in thoſe early 
Ages of the World, before the Uſe of the Loadſtone was known. This 
Voyage was performed above 2000 Years before Yaſquez de Gama, a Portu- 
gueze, diſcovered the Cape of Good-Hope, An. Dom. 1497. and thus found 
out the ſame Way from theſs North-weſt Parts, which theſe Phænicians 
ſent by Pharaob-Necob firſt diſcovered from the Red Sea to the 3 of 
E and the Entrance of the Mediterranean Sea. E 
This Deſizn ſeems to have been among the aft great Attempts F the old 
Egyptian Kings for the Enlargement of their Power. For, as the 4 Hrians 
were grown ſo formidable in the Continent of Aſia, this projecting Monarch 
turned his Thoughts another Way, and tried to make new Diſcoveries for 
the aggrandizing his Empire, by ſtretching it a different Way, where a con- 
quering Army had not been known to reach. But, as he died in the 17th 
Year of his Reign, whatever new - Deſigns he had formed, periſhed. with 
him. 
Pſammis his Son ſucceeded him. And there is nothing remarkable in his 
Reign, except an Embaſly ſent by the Ekans, who preſided over the famous 
Olympic Games in Greece. | The Elean Ambaſſadors boaſted that thoſe 
Games were the moſt equitably adjuſted for determining the Differences 
among the Combatants and Competitors for the Prize ; fo that even the 
Egyptians themſelves, tho acknowledged to be the wiſe of Men, could 
not have found out more juſt and unexceptionable Regulations. The King 
hearing of theſe Enquiries made by the Eleans, convened the moſt pene- 
trating and ſagacious Men of his Court to give their Judgment in the De- 
bate. And, upon aſking the Eleans, whether any of their own Citizens 
were allowed to contend with the Strangers for the Prize, and being informed 
FEI Nen — 


K Herod. Lib. I. C. 15 T Bid. Lib. IV. * 2. Prid. Connect. Vol. I p. 4 
Herodot. Lib. I. 5 1602 f | 7. 
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282 BSTORT f Kab ee 5 
that ay were free to all Greece; the Egyptian Sages . e they were 
not Games inſtituted on the moſt equitable Foundation fince it would be 
natural for the Judges to favour a Fellow-Citizen, to the Injury of the 
Stranger that ſhould happen to be in the Competition — This Story, if true, 
is an Evidence, that the Egyptians were in great Reputation for their Sagacity, 
and the Equitableneſs of their Laws and Conſtitutions, in thoſe Ages of An. 
tiquity ; which remained when the Empire was reduced: within moderate 
Bounds. But there is no Hint of any Military Undertaking, except an Ex- 
pedition into Ethiopia, which ſeems to be a further Proſecution of Necurs. 
Scheme, in ſearching the South Coaſt of Afric. But this King e but _ 
fix Years in all. 5 
ApRIES, Son of Pſammis, bo is the Pharaoh-Hophra of the Sctiptures, 
ſucceeded his Father; and is repreſented by Herodotus as one of the moſt 
fortunate Princes of thoſe Ages, next to his Grandfather P/ammetichus. He 
reigned 25 Years, but Egypt, about the End of his. Reign, was ſubdued: by 
Nebuchadnezzar, An. Nabonaſſar 1 78, and remained in Subjection to Baby- 
hon, 40 Years. That it was near the End of his Reign appears, Fer. xliv. 30, 
and that it ſhould continue in Subjection to Babylon 40 Years, appears from 
Exel. xxix. 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. That is almoſt all the Reign of Amafit, 
who was of Plebeian Birth, * ſet over them by the Conqueror, as Sir [aac 
Newton ſays, and the 40 Vears ended with the Death of Cyrus, who reigned: 
over Egypt and Ethiopia, according to Xenophon. And the Tan: Empire 
was ſaid to extend from IÞ:dia-to Ethiopia, Eſther i. 1. 
But after four or five Years more, the Kingdom was invaded! and con- 
quered by Cambyſes, An. Nabonaſar, 224, and has almoſt ever fince re- 
mained 1n Servitude,. a mean _— as een by the Prophets Exel 
xxix. 14, 1 5. 


CHAP. XIX. 
On the Poor Kings of Egypt. | 


HERE are ſome Things in the Egyptian Hiſtory, that one knows 
not how to bring in, in a regular Order, in the Courſe of their Affairs; 
thro the unſpeakable Defects and Confuſion of their Chronology. But, as 
the Paſtors are too conſiderable to be quite overlooked, I have choſe to in- 
ſert them, without any Connection with the other Parts, by themſelves, in 
this Chapter, in the Cloſe of the Egyptian Hiſtory ; tho I doubt not but the | 
Great Newton has introduced them in their proper Place, at the Beginning 

of all Pagan Eliftorx. and prior thereto, 1 
The 


* Herodot. Lib. IT. cap. 172. 
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The Paſtors Invaſion of Egypt, and, their erecting the Paſtor Kingdom 
there, is a remarkable Tranſaction ;. it will be therefore neceſſary to enquire, - 
who theſe Paſtors were; from what Country they came; and about what 
Tine in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, they either made their Invaſion, 
or were finally expelled. If we could ſatisfactorily determine either of theſe 
two laſt Enquiries, one would think the other might be eaſily determined: 
For Manetho ſays, they were 511 Years in Egypt. So that, if we could fix 
the Time of their Expulſion, by counting 511 Years backward, we might 
determine when they came; and vice verſa. But Manetho's Numbers are ſo 
805 3 be depended upon, that there could not be full Satisfaction obtained 
from this. 

Learned Men have widely differed in their Auch of, or Conjectures 
about, theſe Phænician or Arabian Invaders, who are commonly called the 
Paſtors, and this as to their Age as well as Country. Some have thought 
them to have been the Canaanites, who invaded Egypt in the earlieſt Ages, 


and that were returned into Canaan before Abrahams Death; as Uber, Ke. 


ford, and Cumberland, who are nearly in the ſame Sentiments concerning their 
Age and Country. But there is no Probability, that there could be ſuffi- 
cient Numbers of Mankind in that Region, and in that Age of the World, 
for ſuch vaſt Military Undertakings. Sir Fohn Marſbam ſeems to think them 
Arabians ;* Africanus thought them to be Phenicians ; + Dr. Shuckford takes 
them to have been the Horites that were expelled by the Poſterity of Eſau. 

Some have taken theſe Paſtor Kings for the Hebrews, as Joſephus of old, 
whom Perigonius follows. || But I think we have no Evidence that Mane- 
tho ever mentions the Hebrews Affairs in all his Hiſtory. — But not further 
to inſiſt on the Conjectures of different Writers, I ſhall acquieſce in the Great 
Newton's Sentiments, v/2. that theſe Paſtors were the Canaanites, who fled 
from Joſbuab, about the Middle of his Conqueſts of Canaan. And this is a 
Thought, which I think no other Author has hit upon but himſelf, How 
vaſtly is the World indebted to that Prodigy of Learning, and Genius, whoſe 
Penetration ſo ſeldom met with Difficulties too hard for it! — For the Illu- 
ſtration of this Opinion, I ſhall ſuggeſt the following Confiderations ; which 


1 doubt not were clear in our great Author's Mind, tho he thought fit to 
omit them. 


* Canon, Chron. „ Hucell p. 61. 1 Shuckford, Conne&, Vol. II. > 
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The Story fe the Paſtors 1 wigs, is an WI Ep gy pt tian Tales, 


T muſt be owned ant tho' we alledge it.to be fo confident a Matter 
in the Egyptian Story, yet there is no other ancient Author who makes 
Mention of it, except Manetho, or thoſe who derive it from him; as Foſe- 
Pbus, Africanus, Euſebius and Hncellus, and the Moderns who bave learned 
it from them. Herodotus appears to have known nothing of the Iſraelites 
before the Exodus, nor doth he take Notice of the Paftor Nation, either as 
to their invading Egypt, their Conqueſt of it, the Kingdom which they 
erected there, or their final Expulſion from the Country. And, tho Do- 
dorus Siculus ſeems to hade known ſomething of the Character of Moſes, yet 
it is a Queſtion whether he knew any Thing of the State of the Hebrews, 
and either their Bondage there, or their Coming away from Egypt, except 
this Story of the Paſtors Expulſion in a diſeaſed leprous Condition; which 
Foſephus quotes from Manetho, in his firſt Book nin Appion. However, 
Diodorus doth not mention it, either becauſe he did not believe it be- 
longed to them; or that he thought it a ſpiteful Fiction of the Sabennite, 
with Regard to their being in ſuch a diſcaſed State; or that he did not meet 
with this Story among the Prieſts of Egyp t. But, as Manetho mentions 
this Affair, of the Paſtors Invaſion, as a remarkable Event relating to his own 
Nation ; and, as a Mark of the Wrath of the Gods; as further, he recites 
it with ſuch Circumſtances as do not agree to the Tiraelites, according to any 
Part of Mees's Hiſtory of that People, either their coming into Egypt, their 
ſtaying there, or their going out of it: Again, as the Story is told by Mane- 
tho, it is attended with ſuch Circumftances, as are too honourable for the 
Fews, to be expected to be fabled by Manetbo. It ſeems to be therefore, 
an old Egyptian Tradition, which relates to ſome real Invaſion upon the 
Egyptians from the Eaſtern Quarter ; and that Manetho relates it, as he really 
found it, in the main, and that 1 it had no original Reference at all to the Hebreu 
Nation. 


S B . n 


The Paſtors Invaſion could not be an Event that Bernd 
before the Exodus. 


HIS TR of the Paſtors could not be an Event which — 
before the Exodus of the Children of Igael out of the Country. For, 


N 5 They had no Uſe of Letters in Egypt at the Time of the Exodus, . we 
ave 


* Perizon, Orig. 2 11 Diador. Frag. Lib. XL. 
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Have endeavoured to Olear already, and therefore there could be no ancient 


Egyptian Hiſtory of any Events before that Time, out of which Manetho 
could. extract this Account of the Paſtors Invaſion, 


..) Tho there was certainly Learning in Egypt before the E Epreſſion of 
the Hebrews, as Moſes teſtifies; and, as a traditional Knowledge of their paſt 


they could not have this traditional Knowledge of their pu Affairs, tranſ- 
mitted to them, after the diſaſtrous Event of the Red Sea. The State of 
the Egyptian Nation was very calamitous about that Time, according to 
Moſes, Their Firſt-born were all cut off in one fatal Night; in which Num- 
ber many of their moſt hopeful Youth might fall. And then the Flower 


way Red Sea; Exod. xiv. 2 
| Their Prieſts were among their Nobles "ey gest Men. They were probably 
not only among the chief Counſellors of the Kingdom, but among their 


principal Officers and Generals alſo. Poripherah, Prigſt of On, ſeems to have 
been the fame Perſon with that Potiphar, Captain of the Guards, in Joſepb's 


pable of Military Dignities and other State Preferments, in thoſe Ages. 


appeared in Arms in that Action. And Pauſanias ſays, that thoſe who pre- 


Men, and: thoſe moſt eminent for Knowledge and Learning, attended the 
King, in one Capacity or another; as Counſelors or Military Officers, or to 
bleſs the Undertaking in the Name of their Gods. Now, if their learned 


could be preſerved,  fince they were only retained in the Memories of thoſe 


vaſion of the Paſtors: muſt: be an Event later than the Going: of the Children 
of 1/rael out of Egypt, 

(3.) We muſt ſuppoſe that Rags WE"? be a new Collection of Tradi- 
tions, or a Recital of thoſe Things which happened after this Diſaſter of the 
Red See. Such Events as happened afterwards or about that Time, thoſe 
that ſaw them would be apt to record after. the old Manner, vis. by often 


quities— The Plagues of Pgypt, the Deſtruction of the King and his 
Army, 


of Egypt not only their. braveſt Men, but the moſt eminent for Learning, 
| Nobility and Rank hoon with. their cure and perverſe Monarch at 


5 ded over the Sacra; were among their moſt reſolute and daring Generals, 
as well as moſt determined Patriots in the Meſſenian War. Now we are 
told, that all the choſen Chariots of Pharuob attended on him in that deciſive. 
and diſaſtrous Expedition. 80 that it is very probable that moſt of the wiſe 


who were drowned; From which we may farther conclude, . that the In- 


- mentioning them and inculcating them, on the Memories of thoſe that they 
had the Care of ſucceſſively, for Inſtruction in Egyptian Learning or Anti- 


* 2 f 70 10 _ 285 


Affairs which ſome of their wiſeſt Men ſet themſelves to ſtudy, and com- 
mit to Memory, might be called 'Eearning or Knowledge, whether it was 
obtained by verbal Teaching or Reading: Yet, as I have already obſerved, 


Days, Gen. xxxvii. 36. and xli. 45, So tht probably their Prieſts were ca- 


Homer tells us, in the Grecian Wars at Troy, there were ſeveral Priefts who 


Men were moſt of them gone, then no Tradition of diſtant paſt Events 
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2866 HISTORT of KN D 
Army, &c. ſeem to be the moſt memorable Events which could be inſerted 
in theſe new Records, or in theſe new verbal Traditions. But there, was 
ſomething ſo /bocking in theſe Particulars, that Men could ſcarce employ them- 
ſelves, or bear the Employment of conſtantly.repeating theſe. Stories of Diftreſs, 
So that there is no Wonder that theſe ſhould be paſs'd over gradually in For- 
getfulneſs; and in Time, be blotted out of their national Remembrance. 
But, when the Frights and Horrors of theſe Events were a et over, they 
might alſo be willing to hide their. Nation's Diſgrace, and ſo this may be 
another Cauſe of their Silence in their Hiſtories, as to thoſe Events 
 _ (4:) This Event of the Invaſion of the Paſtors may therefore be conſi- 
dered, as one of the moſt ancient Tranſactions of which they had any Ac- 
count in their Hiſtorical Traditions. And, if the Knowledge of Letters did 
not reach Egypt till about Solomon's Times, then their firſt written Hiſtory 
muſt begin with' them. For however ſcanty their Traditions were, yet they 
muſt begin with the moſt ancient Things, of which they had any traditional 
Memoirs among them. And if this was one of the oldeſt National Events 
of which they had any Hints in their Traditions, then upon their beginning 
to write their Hiſtory, this Conqueſt of the Paſtors from the Eaſt, their ſet- 
ling in the Lower Egypt, and cauſing the native Egyptians to retire up into 
the Country, before them, muſt have been a Capital Article of that Hiſtory. 
This was a National Concern, and would therefore be apt to impreſs their 
Memories ſtrongly, ſo that it might be in their Traditions. And beſides, the 
Effects of it continued fo long in the Midſt of them, that they could ſcarce 
forget it. For the Invaders, when they had ſecured a Settlement, ſet up a 
King of their own, and reigned during fix Succeſſions of Paſtor Kings, pro- 
bably before they were attacked by the native Zgyptians. And then this 
Tranſaction would be preſerved till more recent and freſh in their Thoughts, 
by the laſt Wars, which the Kings of Upper Egypt commenced againſt the 
Nation of the Invaders; and which were carried on till they ended in the 
Expulſion of this Nation of Shepherds, and the whole Race of the Paſtor 
Kings. | | 1 


SOT. Mt 


Proofs of the Paſtors having been the Canaanites, who retired 
From Johah's viftorious Army. 


L VERY Circumſtance in the Condition of the two Nations, the Egyþ- 
tians and Canaanites, as ſet down by Moſes, ſo aptly correſponds with 
this Event related by Manetho, that they render this Account very probable 
of the Invaſion and Conqueſt on the one Side, and the Retreat on the other. 
So that, I think, we may conſider this Egyptian Tradition as a Confirma- 

| | tion 


tion of the Moſaic Account of the State of Egypt and Canaan in that Age. 
Their Circumſtances were each of them, at that Time, ſuch as would lay a 
natural Foundation for ſuch an Event; and; according to the reſpective Con- 
dition of each Nation in every principal Article, make the Event very pro- 
bable and: credible, as told by Manetho. 

e Manetbo ſays, that, in the Times of their King Tim naus, the Gods 
being, upon an unknown Occaſion, angry with the Egyptian Nation, there 
came ſuddenly a numerous Army of 1gnoble People from the Eaft of Egypt. | 
who invaded the Country, and meeting with but little Reſiſtance, ravaged: 
and over-rum it; and having got the Governors of Egypt in their Power, 
they ſecured to chemſelves a good Settlement in the Lower Egypt, and as far 
the Region of Memphis. He repreſents this Invaſion as attended and followed. 
with great Cruelty; the Burning of Cities, the Deſtruction of Temples, and 
all the other Inſtances of Savage Barbarity ; and they carried on theſe Wars: 


tian Name and Nation. That they ſoon after elected a King among them-- 
ſelves, named Salatis, and extending their Dominion not only. below, but. 
above · the Region of Memphis, they put ſtrong Garriſons in all the moſt con- 
venient Places. But they eſpecially fortified themſelves and the Country to- 
wards the Eaſtern Borders; which, as Manetho ſays, was on the Account of 
the Aſyrian Power, of which. they were apprehenſive, which was then the 


the Canaanites at that Time. They were retreating from a formidable, 
victorious Enemy, who had. given many Samples of his Power, in obtaining 
fo many Victories; and of his Severity in the Uſe of them; as in the Treat- 
ment of tlie conquered Kingdoms of $zhon and Og ; und then: 1 in the Con- 
queſts on the Weſtern Side of Fordan; Theſe Wars were attended with ſuch. 


intimidate, not only thoſe Parts which were neareſt, but thoſe Regions of 
Canaan which were fituate at the greateſt Diſtance from the Conqueror.— 
And further, we know that the Canaanites had been informed of the Won- 
ders of Divine Power manifeſted in Behalf of the Hebrew Nation ſo long 
ago, as their paſſing the Red Sea; and that the like heavenly and. extraordi- 
nary Protection and Aſſiſtance accompanied them even to-that Day, as in the 
Paſſing the Jordan, and taking Jericho. 
of theſe ancient Appearances of God in their Behalf, is plain from Rahad's: 
Report, Poſh. ii. 10; 11, And that theſe Intelligences had ſuch intimidating 
Pflects upon the Minds of the Inhabitants, is clear from the the ſame Paſſage. 


them, 


Again; it is very reaſonable to think that thoſe Nations, perhaps more: 
neighbouring: to Egypt, but of the ſame. Blood, or of the Canaanitiſh Tribes, 


*Manetb. apud Joſebl. ctr. Appion. Lib. I. 
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in ſuch a Manner, as if they. had intended the utter Extirpation of the Egyp-- 
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greateſt in 4fja,—Now all this was very natural to expect from the State of 
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Rapidity in their Progreſs, and ſuch unparallelled Suceeſs, as might very well. 
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That the Canaanites had heard 
And off. v. 1. Le Hearts fainted for fear of them, there was uo. Spirit in. 


might. | 
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mig *Y fel EY Terrors tho in the meſt diſtant: Situation 5 ardan, 7 
And entertaining perbaps 
querei — and hearing the Reports of — ſo often repeated, 


ſeveral- that had already eſcape d- from the con, 


might conſult upon Methods of common Safety, while it was not yet too 
late; and while that formidable Conqueror was yet at ſome Diſtance from 
them: It would be natural for hem to think of ſome Country to retite to 
for a Settlement. It would be further natural to go away: in a great Body, 


accompanied with their Wives and Children ;; that by their Numbers they 
might maſt probably make good the Settlement ; ; and, having their F amilies 


with them, might have the Comfarts of a continued People, united in the 
ſame Language and Cafſtoms, in their new Habntalion, ener the y 
ſhould procure it. 

(2.) When the — ſet themſelves to think of i, ar Troy 
they muſt make an Attempt upon, in order to a Settlement, it would be 
natural, from the State and Condition of Egypt, to have Expectations of 
Succeſs from that Quarter. The Land itſelf was large and rich, the 


Hebreus had lately removed from it, fo that there muſt be Room enough 
for their Reception and Accommodation. They muſt have heard ſome Reports 
of the Plagues of Egypt, and thoſe many waſting and weakening Judgments 

that had conſumed and exhauſted the Country, and that they had heard of 


the amazing Deſolation at the Red Sea, is evident, Zofh. ii. 10. And that 


theſe Wonders were generally known is plain, Fo 5 v. 1. 1 Sam. iv. 8. 


Now this Knowledge of the weak State of Egypt would be like to en- 
courage them to make an Attempt upon it, as not yet recovered from thoſe 
exhauſting Viſitations, with which that Country had been lately ſmitten, and 
which muſt have impoveriſhed them both in Men, Arms, and Officers — 
Again ; as Egypt was. weakened in real Strength, by theſe laſt- mentioned 
Loſſes, ſo it would be very much debilitated in its Spirits and Courage, as well 
as Military Skill; ſo that it would not be like to make ſuch a vigorous Re- 
ſiſtance to the Invaders, or exert itſelf in ſuch a ſpirited and concerted De- 


fence, or make ſuch maſculine Efforts for repelling theſe new Forces. The 


native Egyptians would be, very probably, in a puſillanimous State of Mind, 


not well prepared for Military Undertakings: And, as they had been ſo ſig- 


nally defeated, by a Succeſſion of extraordinary and viſible Judgments, they 
would be apt to be ſtruck with new Terrors, at the A of new Ar- 
mies of Foreign Invaders. 

(3.) Manetbo calls theſe Invaders an Army of Shepherds, or of the Paſtor 
Nation. But we are not to think that the By Sa called themſelves Paſtors. 


No Nation was, I think, originally a Nation of Shepherds. For all Men 
muſt originally have ſtood i in Need of Corn and Fruits, as well as Cattle, 


Sheep or Cows. And, when the Earth was divided, and different Tribes 
came to chuſe their Settlements, there could ſcarce be any Country into 


which they would come, and where they would ſettle, but it would = 
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Parts, for the Conveniency of their Flocks and Herds. This had been the 
Condition of the Nuelites from the Beginning: Jacob accordingly, when he 
ſtood before ' Pharaoh, gave this Account of his Family, That himſelf and 
Anceſtors had always followed the Occupation of Shepherds. And this be- 
came the Diſtinction of the Hebrews in Egypt, and they were called Shep- 
herds, or the Paſtor Nation, even when they were become a great and nume- 
rous People. 

Now I ſhould think that the Egyptians therdifedves, not knowing who the 
Invaders were, called them the Shepherds. And probably they took this in- 
vading Army to be a Part of the Hebrews returned ; for the Egyprians knew 
not that they intended finally to leave the Country, when they went into the 
Wilderneſs to worſhip : They, therefore, called them the Paſtors; and it is 
no Wonder, that they made no determined Oppoſition to them, having a 
Remembrance of their powerful God ; and fearing that they were again vi- 


ſiting the Egyptians, under the irritating Remembrance of their former Op- 


preſſions. This further explains their retiring before the Invaders, and their 

repreſenting the Paſtors, as raging particularly, againſt their Gods and Tem- 

ples with all the Violence of hoſtile Fury. 

(4. It is very natural to ſuppoſe that theſe new Invaders would not rectify 
the Egyptians Miſtakes, if they had made any, by giving them a true Account 

of their own real Condition. They would ſcarce inform the native Egyp- 


Hans, when they invaded them, that they themſelves were the Remnants of 


a Nation then in Flight before their Enemies; and that they had no Country 
of their own, from which they could expect Recruits, nor Habitation to re- 


treat to, unleſs they could expel them from theirs: That they were driven 


out of their native Land by their Fears of a more formidable Power ; and 
that they only came as Fugitives for Shelter from the purſuing Fury of a 
more mighty People, and a reſiſtleſs, conquering General, who never knew 
a Repulſe. This Miſapprehenſion of the Egyptians concerning the Invaders, 
would naturally augment their Terrors, and ſo would make the Canaanites 
Settlement in the Lower Egypt the more eaſy, when they knew not that 
they were Fugitives. And the Egyprians further Miſtakes about them, while 
they feared them to be a Part of the Hebrew Paſtors returned, would induce 
them to retreat back into their own Country, up the Nile, into the Upfer 
Egypt, Thebais, or the Land of Pathros. 
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(5:) This timorous Retreat would]! give the Invaders ſuffici + Tine: mY 
"I Mlkics, to ſettle and form themſelves into one State: And for bot Ord 
and Strength, to chuſe a King, under whom to fix a kind of Polity, for 

their greater 2 and Peace at Home; or for leading out their Armies 
more orderly, for the Defence af their new Borders and Poſſeſſions. The 

Cunaanites, who fled from the dreaded Arm of the victorioug Hebrem Gene- 
ral, were probably compoſed. of little diſtinct States or Pribes, and not con- 
nected, | otherwiſe than by theſe occafional Alliances, | into which their, com- 
mon Fears united them. It would therefore be more needful, at this Time 
and in theſe Circumſtances, to elect a King among themſelves; to prevent. 

any Emulations or Diſſentions which might direct or weaken them in. their. 

new Settlement, as n a as 6 they. nes Si 25 ah STR SHY 
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1 The Time of Be Paſtors 1 N TH 4 ; Compariſu 2 
: of the Hebrew: and Greck  Genealogies: Ff 


$'to- the Time of the Paſtors lata, or when the pee Ng; 
Timaus lived, fince there is fo little Dependanco on the Order of the 
Dynaſties, or the Chronological Computations: of Manetho, from which to 
gather any Account of their real Time of Coming; this muſt be left uncer- 
tain, as to any Helps to the Injury from Manetho. But, ſince there is ſuch 
an obvious Agreement in the Condition of: the two Nations according to 
Moſes, for rendering ſuch an Event probable, and of which there is no ſuch 
Account in any other Age, either before or ſince; I think we may conclude 
with the Great Newton that this was the Nation, and this the Time when 
and by which Egypt was invaded; which Manetho calls the Invaſion of the 
Paſiors. This Invaſion was then above 40 Years after the Egreffion of Tirael 
from the Egyptian Bondage. For the Hebrews were 40 Years in the Wilder- 
neſs. Toſbual's Wars begun ſoon after Moſes's Death, and his Conqueſt of 
Canaan laſted about fix Years. It may be ſuppoſed: that thoſe Canaanites; 
who retreated, might be concerting their Schemes and meditating this Flight, 
tor ſome Time; and at laſt, as their Dangers and Fears increaſed, put it in 
Execution, perhaps! in the fourth Year after Moſes's Death. Theſe Tribes, 
which compoſed this Confederacy,. might perhaps be the leaſt Guilty at that 
Time, and have the leaſt of that profligate and hardened Defiance of the 
Almighty; ; and the leaſt Confidence in their falſe, national Gods: This would 
induce them to retreat, rather than contend with the favoured Armies of 
Jjrael; and fo might entitle them to this Connivance of Providence, to allow 
them to uſe ſuch Means, as would procure their eſcaping the decreed 3 
jon, 


— * apud Joſeph. 


ſion; under the 
Iniquity- of the Amorites was then full. 
The Paſtors had fix ſucceſſiue Kings 


fo Nathet Aur alan in Egypt, as 
named, a Confuſion that has frequently happened in a falling State; and that 


mine the Time of their Coming, Lone will the Time of their Stay, 511 


Vears before the Temple, 11 Kings vi. 1. and yet the Paſtors were expelled 
Egypt long before Solomon's Time. But, indeed, the Accounts of Time among 
the Pagan Ancients, who had not the ſacred Writings to direct them, are 
of all Things, the leaſt to be regarded in all their Hiſtories.— The Time of 


Egypt by the Kings of Thebais or Upper Egypt, and one of thoſe Theban Kings 
at laſt ſtraitened them fo, as to ſhut them up in Abarrs, or Pelufum, a City 
near the Borders of Egypt. But at laſt, deſpairing of Succeſs in the Siege, 


Leave to retire where they pleaſed; but, tho' we have an Hiſtory of Facts 
Time, in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, this important Siege happened. 
at ſome Light in this dark and otherwiſe inſcrutable Affair. * Diodorus tells 


Strangers there, who uſed foreign Rites in Religion, fo that the ancient Na- 
tional Worſhip was wholly neglected. The Natives therefore reſolved to ex- 


Colonies, Among theſe was Cadmus ; but, according to the Greeks, Cadmus 
came not directly from Egypt, but was ſent by his Father from Tyre, to ſeek 


this we may gather that Agenor the Father of Cadmus, when. he fled from 
Egypt, had at firſt withdrawn with his Colony to Tyre, but not liking that 


ſame Fragment, that the greateſt Part of thoſe, who retired from Egypt, 
went into Judæa, under the Conduct of Moſes, "where they built Jeruſalem 
and the Temple. So that the Egyptians thought this Expulſion was juſt be- 
fore the Temple was built. - Again ; according to the Greez Hiſtorians, 


* Diader, Lib. XL. — 


an¹r⁰ r RELIGIOUS. gi 
Sentenbe of which be chele Nation ſeemed to be; for be 


Maner bo ſays; and that there were ſeveral others afterwards, which are not 
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they were in the whole 511 Years in Egypt. However, it has been obſerved, 
that as the learned Egyptian High-Prieſt: mentions: nothing that can deter- 
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Years, fall into an Agteement with the Hebrew Scriptures. For the Tjraelites 
entering into Canaan, which was nearly a contemporary Event, was but 480 
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the Expulſtan of the Paſtor Nation out of Egypt may be computed to a to- 
lerable Exactneſs in this Manner. They were expelled from the Lower 
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he came to Treaty with them, that they ſhould, upon quitting Egypt, have 
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here laid down, yet we have no Chronology, by which to aſcertain about what 
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But, by comparing the Greek Story with that of the Hebrews, we may come 
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us that, in ancient Times, there was a great Plague in Egypt, which was 
aſcribed to the Anger of their Gods, becauſe there were ſuch a Number of 
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pel them all, that they might be freed from theſe Plagues. And, about that 
Time, many great Captains went from Egypt into Greece, with conſiderable 


Europa, i. e. another Country, which ſeveral of the Paſtors, who came from 
Egypt about the ſame Time with them, had found out and ſettled in. From 


Situation, he followed, or found Europa, or Greece. Diodorus ſays, in the 
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: ſeveral ende 8 cime from [Egypt with weit 
Greece, ſuch as een Ter, „ Pelaſgus, and Cer 


rops, Abas, Ke. nd "all theſe 
:ttling i in Greece, left Poſterity there, lincally running parallel with EF, 
Sammel and Saul, David, Saban and- Reboboam, as the 2 ors of Tiroet. 
Solomon married Pharaot's Daughter; therefore Egypt was one Monarchy at 
that Time; and it muſt have been ſome Time after, for Exe" could not 
have grown inſtantly ſo great, after as e were gone. e z 5 to 
Telex, Inachus, Pelaſgus, Cecrops, y 
many great Men, with great Colonies, ſhould — Egyßt, all of them ſo 
near the ſame Time; unleſs there bad been ſome great — | in that 
Country, which affected them all alike, at that Seaſon; ſuch as had never 
happened either before or ſince. And what could that be but the Expulſion 
of the Paſtor Nation? for we never hear of any great Egyptian Colonies 
coming into Greece, but theſe only. But, if there be any Argument allowed 
in theſe parallel Generations, then Eli being = Lelex, will prove that Lelex- 
was in the Age of the Expulſion of the Paſlors; and therefore one of them. 
It is true, he might be Old as well as Eli, who lived to an uncommon Age. 


Telex and his Fellow-Planters. _ e with their on. who! > migh be 
* Cecrops = Samuel, | 


SECT: v. 


The Argument from tbe Practice of Human Sacrifice 25 among 2 the 
| Canaanites and Paſtors confidered. 


Nother «aide to prove that the Canaanites were tlie Peel and 
A that the Paſtors were the firſt: famous Planters of Greece, may be 
taken from the peculiar religious Rites, which prevailed among each f 
them, The Canaanites offered human Sacrifices, making their own Chil- 
dren paſs thro' the Fire to Moloch. The Paſtors of E gypt uſed this deteſta- 
ble and horrid Superſtition, For Porphyry, from Manetho tells us, That 

Amis, who expelled the Paſtors, aboliſhed this execrable Cuſtom, * 
Heliopolis, of ſacrificing Men. They ſacrificed three in a Day to Juno, 
e but Amoſis ſubſtituted waxen Images in their ſtead.” * And the Planters: 
of Greece practiſed this inhuman Abomination, as appears from Pauſanias; 
for Lycaon poured Infant-Blood upon the Altar of Jupiter Lycæus. But all. 
the Paſiors, that is all the Planters of Greece, had not this horrid Superſti- 

tion; for Cecrops would offer nothing of the Animal Kind, or that had Life 
in it. 'So that it may be a Queſtion, whether Cecrops was of the Paſtor Race, 
he might be a diſguſted Egyptian; who, for ſome Offence either given or 
taken, joined the Paſtors in their Remove from Egypt, or followed them after 
they were ſettled, for he came from Sais in Egypt, firſt to Cyprus, as Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſays, p. 167. - . SECT. 


4 Porphyr. de Ailtin. Lib. II. Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Lib, IV. c. 16, + Pauſan. Arcadic. c. 2. 
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An | Eupury inte the Original f Circumciſion in 1 Egypt 


s 5 r it has bien alled 4, by ne warned Men, that the Paſtors were: 
PD not Caananites e but Arabiant. For as the native Egyptians, 
in Herodotus's Time, had the Practice of Circumcifion among them ; and, 
as the Original of chat Rite was derived from a Divine Appointment to Abra. 
| — ſo they conelude that this Rite muſt have come to the Egyptians, from 
ſome of the Abrahamic Family; and they think that the 12 rs, being 
Arabians, and of the Poſterity of Thbmael, they 1 it to . 2 
while they had this Dominion among them. 
But to this J reply, that they were always two diſtin Nations, they tie: 
not live together, but one drove the other into a different Region ; and the. 
Egyptians had therefore no Correſpondence with the invading Paſtors. And, 
as a very great Averſion aroſe betwixt the two Nations, the Egyptians would: 
ſcarce fall into any Imitation of the Cuſtoms: of the Paſtors; and further ſtill, 
as the Fgyprians inſenſibly grew upon them, and at laſt ſubdued them, it is“ 
very probable that they would have aboliſhed all the Cuſtoms which might = 
have been taken up from them, or impoſed by them.” 5 = 
In Support of this Opinion ſeveral learned Men have further urged a „ 10 
tation from St. Ambroſe,*- that the Egyptians circumciſed their Children in 
the 14th Vear of their Age; which Practice looks like an Intimation that 
they derived it from IJſomaelites. But this Citation is certainly of dubious 
Authority, and to be met with in no other Author that I have heard of. 
On the contrary, Herodotus ſays that after the Manner of Egyptians, the Chol-. 
cians and Ethiopians a#grripro]a: dm dpyiic Ta did via, ab initio ST AT IM pudenda 
circumcidunt. In this Tranſlation [ fatim}] being inſerted, ſhews that this 
Tranſlator underſtood that it was their Cuſtom to circumciſe ſpeedily, and 
that the Hiſtorian meant by d 4x5; not of old, or for Time immemorial, 
but from the Beginning of their Life, or Infancy. For he ſays, in the fame - 
Chapter, that it was apyau very antient, which Wound be a Tautology that he 
carefully avoids. 
I ſhall now ſuggeſt what ſcems- a natural Way of accounting for the Rs. 
ception of this Rite by the native Egyptians from the raelites; and alſo 
points to the Time of its being received, or adopted. It ſeems moſt proba- —_— 
ble that this Rite was aſſumed or embraced: by the native Egyptians after "ny! 
the Exodus of the Hebrews from the Country. The Miracles and Plagues | | bay | 
of Egypt muſt be very freſh'in the Memory of thoſe Inhabitants that were . as 
left in the Land, after the Diſaſter of the Red Sea. Scarce any of owe T | 08 
adult 
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*. /mbr, de Abraham.. Lib. II. c. 11. 
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were ſcarce any but what had been Sufferers by the Death of the Fuck been 
and had been awfully informed of the deſperate, perverſe and obſtinate Pur- 
— ſuit into the Red Sea, or of the periſhing of the King, and the chief Strength 
of 727 thete. They muſt have frequently heard 5 the Defiance of Febo- 
vab the God of Hall by their idolatrous Monarch and bls impious Court, 
But then the moſt hatdy and virulent-Defiers of the God of Jrael, as the 
King and the Prieſts, and the moſt blaſphemous Idolaters, muſt all have been' 
ſwept away, in the laſt: fatal Cataſtrophe at the Red Sea. Now all theſe 
Things might conſpire to put the Remnant in ſuch a Panic, that they would, 
from a religious Motive, think of reconciling themſelves to that awful and 
tremendous Deity, the God of Ifrael. And they would naturally think of 
falling into the 5 le of thoſe religious Rites which they: thought 2 pleaſe 
him; and eſpecially thoſe which his favoured People had particularly made 
uſe of, and been diſtinguiſhed by.—But then, as they were ſtill Polytheiſts 
and groſs Idolaters, = would not aſſume this Rite as an Inſtance of their 
caſting off their old Gods, and renouncing their eſtabliſhed national Superſti- 
tions; but as the Notion of Intercommunity of Gods prevailed among them, 
as well as thro all. the orber Nations of Paganiſm; ſo in this Act they aimed 
at obtaining the Favour of more Gods, not at leſſening their Number. I hey 
aimed not at weakening themſelves by loſing any of their former Guardians, 
but at gaining an Intercſt in this GRE AT Gop, whom they might think to 
be the greatgſt and moſt powerful God. This was the Notion, of the Phi- 
Hines, 1 Sam. iv. 7, 8. And ſuch Fears ſeized all their Cities 0p the Ark's 
coming .among them, Chap. v. 7, 9, 10. and vi. 3, 5, 6. | 
Again; we are hiſtorically informed that this Rite had not here! intro- 
duced among the Egyptians before the Egreſſion of Jrael from thence. For 
it had been always, till that Time, objected to the Hebrews as their Reproach, 
that they were circumciſed, 7005. v. 9. But their eſpouſing this religious 
Rite, (if it was done at this Time, and upon theſe Motives) may be ac- 
counted for naturally enough as the Effect of that Panic, into which all 
theſe Succeſſions and Series of Judgments would be likely to throw them.— 
Further; their taking up a religious Ceremony from an hated and deſpiſed 
People, can hardly be accounted for otherwiſe, than in this View, that it was 
to appeaſe that formidable Deity which had 10 awfully contended with them 
and their Gods. As to other Oblations to him they probably knew them 
not, nor whether he wauld be made propitions, by any Offerings which 
they made to their own Gods, 

But, if this was the Time and Occaſion of their eſpouſing Circumciſion, 
| then this Rite among the Egyptians may be conſidered as a Memorial of the 
9 Reality of thoſe terrible Judgments related by Moſes, and which they had 

ſeen and felt. This is equivalent to a ſtanding Tradition among themſelves 
of the Truth of thoſe tremendous Facts; tho there be no Remnant of any 


ſuch 


adule en My eee Am 
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ſuek Tradition either in ibaa, Matte or Diodorus. Their & bär 
ſich a peculiar Rite, derived. from the Hebrews,. whom they did not eſteem. 
or love, but whom (on tlie contrary) they deſpiſed, muſt proceed from their 


being frightened and terrified into it by thoſe Judgments ; and; their-Conti- 


nuance in the Practice is a laſting: Evidence and Teſtimony that there had 
been thoſe awful Facts which did ſo terrify and frighten them, and ſo may 


be a-full Atteſtation to Moſes out of the Mouth of Herodotus himſelf. 

It may be further. urged that, if this has been fo old a Cuſtom among 

the Egyptians, how comes it that there is no. Hint of it among the Paſtors, 

or whoever. were thoſe Egyptians who firſt planted Greece? This may, I 

think, be eaſily accounted for, if. the Paſtors were the Planters: of Greece. 

Fes they were two Nations, very different in their Religion and Cuſtoms. 
They did not live together, and had probably had no Intercourſe or Intimacy, 


all the while the Paſtors were in. Egypt, for. at the Invaſion the Egyptians 
retired back in the Country, and kept ſeparate and, when they returned, it- 
was for War, in which. they ſubdued and expelled. the whole Paſtor Nation N 


from their Band. 


But a further Objection may be Wade to this; namely, that it is not likely 
that this Practice, which was only begun in a ſuperſtitious Fright, ſhould be- 


come ſo fixed an Uſage, as to be found an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom and national 


Practice in Herodotus's-Days in Egypt, after ſo many Revolutions in the State, 

and ſo many Changes of Maſters. On this it may be remarked; by Way of 
Reply; that any Practice, if once introduced under the Notion of its being 
Religious, is ſoon confirmed into a Cuſtom; and this, whether there was an 

Reaſon for it at firſt or not. Phe Worſpip of Brute-Images had no ſuffi- 
cient Reaſon for it, when it begun; and; tho it did not commence, as 1 
think, till. after. Joſs ph's Death, yet it had grown into a confirmed, national 
Superſtition before the Time of the Egreſſion: And with further Deprava- 


tions as to all: the horned and beſtial Gods of Egypt, it continued the re- 
proachful DiſtinRion of that Country, and the Jeſt and Ridicule of Foreign 


Poets and Wits, as. long as Paganiſm ſtood. — And we are not without In- 
ſtances of the like or parallel Practices, ariſing from ſmall Beginnings, and 


ſome of them innocent Ones, which have grown up to ſueh confirmed 


Cuſtoms of Superſtition, that the politeſt and moſt learned Ages and Na- 


tions, ancient or modern, could not diſengage themſelves from, or did not, 


by meer Dint of Learning. 
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CHAP. xx. 


Os 1 - 7 je Hir and Chronology of the ancient Empire 0 5 ' the 
_ Aﬀſyrians, Babylonians and Perſians: | No bi 


NR 


| f 


E have-not, according to our main Deſign, wöch. Oc 18 en- 

large on this Subject. For, as the Egyptian Story has the moſt 

Difficulty in it, as to our Point of Chronology, ſo we have conſidered the 

Affairs of theſe Empires, as they 0 with thoſe of the anion i in 
the former OO" 11 


45 E ol T, E- 
On th AﬀJyrian Empire. 


HE Afprian Affairs, as "well as thoſe of the Egyptian, are mentioned 
in the Hebrew Hiſtory, both in the Beginning of them, and towards 
their Cloſe— As to the Beginning of the Aſſyrian Kingdom, "Moſes tells us 
who was the Founder of it, namely Nimrod; he tells us his Deſcent, and 
what Age of the World he belonged to. He was the Grandſon of Ham. 
But as he mentions no Succeſſor in the Kingdom, there was probably none 
who ſucceeded to the whole Kingdom ; but Nimrod might divide it into dif- 
ferent Lots among his Sons. Indeed, the State of the World did not then 
admit of a great Empire, on many Accounts. The Paucity, or Thinneſs of 
People, the near Equality in Rank that muſt at that Time be known to 
belong to all Men, where only their paternal Relation muſt give a Prece- 
dency to Parents over their own Family or Tribe; or ſome perſonal Quali- 
ties muſt further occaſion an allowed Precedency to ſome, by thoſe who 
allowed it, as thoſe, who had ſuperior Wiſdom, or Strength, or Induſtry, 
would be apt to be applied to, for Advice in Difficulties, or for Protection 
in Dangers, or for Supply in Wants and Neceſſity. Again; in that State of 
the World, in that Age, all Men muſt be employed in tilling the Ground; 
for there would not be many ſervile Hands to ſpare, and ſo none could be 
exempt from their Share in neceſſary Induſtry, about the vulgar Concerns 
of Life. Accordingly, we have no Accounts of great Kingdoms, great Wars, 

or 2 Courts, in that Age of the World, related by any authentic 

Author 

I own ſome Difficulty has been raiſed in the ancient Accounts of the Alſy- 
rian Affairs, by the bold Fictions of Creſias, which led the World into very 
unnatural Opinions about the early State of the Children of Men, moſt un- 
ſynchronal 
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_ 10 the Courſe of Natute, and inconſiſtent with all Probability, 


and even Poſſibilitx, in that Age of Mankind. But, as I perſuade myſelf ! 


have, under the Conduct of great Writers, not ineffectually attempted to 


ſhake the Credit of Se as an Hiſtorian, or to ſhew his Want of judg- 
ment as a Fabuliſt:* 80 1 apprehend we have unanſwerably demonſtrated 


; that there was no; A G rian Empire, according to the Scriptures; or that could 
be conſiſtent wih the Scriptures, which had ever appeared in the World 
before the Days of Pul, or Belus, and his Succeſſors. We find no Intima- 


tions in the ſacred Volumes that the Empire of Mhria gave any Alarm or 


Diſturbance to its neighbour States, till he Reign of Pu/, And that, when 


it thus grew troubleſome, the Empire of Egypt was the greateſt Power to 
_ which every neighbouring State cgi their Eyes, for an Alliance againſt. 


this new Potentate. Tho' it doth indeed by T. Event appear, that this 
was often a Dependance on the ancient Greatneſs of E gypt, rather than its 
preſent Power. Of what Deſcent this Pul, or Belus was, is not told us, or 
from whence he came: So that probably he was King of Nineveh 3 which 
Kingdom had perhaps grown conſiderable by the Riches of its Situation, be- 
ing upon the Banks of the Tigris, and the v4 4 had probably reformed 
by the Meſſage of Jonab, Fonab iii. 5, 10. and become more virtuous, and 
more fit for great Undertakings, which they were by Providence deſigned for. 
But they had not yet extended their Dominions Weſtward, before that 
Reign of Pal. In David's Time, I think Hadadezer was King of Nineveb, 


and he had begun to extend his Dominions thro' thoſe fine Provinces about 


Eupbrates, 2 Sam. x. 16. for he was a Confederate with, and ſeems to have 
been a kind of Superior to Ammon. For, after the firſt Engagement, he ſent 
for the Syrians beyond the River, and his own General to command the Con- 
federates. But he met with ſo ſignal a Defeat from David, that all the Kings, 


who were Servants to das that is, the tributary States, ſubmitted to 


the Conqueror, and paid him regular Tribute : And the Syrians, viz, Ha- 
dadezer and bis Provinces feared to help the Children of Ammon any more, 
2 Sam. x. 19... After this Defeat, the Kings of Nineveb, or the Syrians be- 


yond the River, ſeem not to have come Weſtward any more, for ſeveral 


Ages. For the Kingdom of Damaſcus was about that Time ſet up by one 


of the Captains that revolted from Hadadezer, and continued for many- Suc- 


ceſſions of Princes of his Line, 1 Kings xi. 23, 24. till that Kingdom was 
deſtroyed by PuPs Succeſſor, 2 Kings xvi. 9,—We hear no more of the King 
of Nineveb till Fonab's Time, who was a Prophet in the Time of Feroboam Il. 
King of Iſrael, 2 Kings XIV. 25. This Prince reigned long and proſperouſly, 
Pere 28 111. 

. + Sie Jobn Marſoan remarks on this Period, that the Egyptian Empire 
now almoſt ceaſing in Afa, and the Aſſyrians not yet moving againſt the 
tattered Power of that Empire, the fair Opportunity gave Spirit to the two 

Yb... P p King; 

* Vol, II. Chap. 9. + Marſh. Can, Chron, p. 467. 
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lab, to dttempt the tetrving their h Airs, d0 f 

endor. 80 chat, in che Neigns of Feroboam and 
irs ſeemed to be returning to their ent Nite 6 


thing of their former 
Uzzieh, the Hebrew A 


2 Kings xiv. 2 5, 26, 27, 28. and a Chron. xxvi. 27 6, 7. But hon Thort was 
its Contimuance For after the Deut 
from this elevated Proſperity, Was even” precipitated into total Ruit. my 


of Ferph „ his Houle und 1488 


in about ten or twelve Years, Manabem came to the T ho 
-was | invaded by Pul, the firſt King of Afſyris mentioned in Felten, 
2 Kings xv. 19. Now it maſt be noted that, as Jeroboam teigned long, no 
less than 41 Years, 2 Kings xiv. 23. it cannot be eaſily determined when Jo- 
xah was ſent to Nzneveb. / But whenever it was, it muſt be in the Reign 6 hl 
Ferotoam, whoſe Contemporary he was; and who, probably, 
of thoſe proſperous Events before they Tom ou be as-old kan er as 7 Noe 
boam. He might go to Nine veb in of the Reign of Pal, and 
his Words had a very good Effect both on —— mp", and the e People: 80 that: 
they might be very 4 5 ared, by that great Change 
ſignal Inſtruments of God's Providence for puniſhing 
tions, Fonab il. 7, 8, 9, 10. And, indeed, we may 
moſt conquering Nations are at firſt eminent for their Virtues, before their 
great Succeſs plunges them into Pride and Luxury, which are natural Means- 
of debilitating them again, and effeminizing them. So that they become 
leſs fit for, as well as leſs worthy of Succeſs. After this Monarch, . moſt of: 
the ſucceeding Kings of Aris are mentioned cxpreſly in Scripture, even to 
the Time of the Fall of the B . But that it was not a very confiderable- 
State before Pul, we have further Teſtimony from the ſacred Books, as the 
great Sir Igaac Newton argues from the Prophet Amos. He pro pheffed in 
the Reign of Feroboam II. and Uzztiab, Amos i. 1. And, as Sir Taac thinks, 


* to be the 
the leſs re Werfel Na- 


it was after Feroboam had ſubdued the Kingdoms of Damaſcus and Hamatb, 


that he reproveth fuel for being lifted up by theſe Conqueſts, Amos vi. 14, 
1:5; Ye, which refoice in a Thing of nought, who ſay, Have e not taken to 
ourſelves Horns, by aur own Strength? But, behold, I will raiſe up agarmfe you a: 
Nation, O Houſe of Iſrael, and they ſhall ier you from the going in of Ha- 
math, unto the River of the V. zlderneſs. God here threatens-to raiſe up 4 
Nation againſt Jſrael, but what Nation he names not; that he. conceals 
till the Afyr:ans ſhould appear and diſcover it. In the other Prophecies of 
Iſaiah, &c. written after the Monarchy grew up, it is openly-named, on all 
Occaſions; but in this of Amos not once, tho the Coptivity: of Hria and : 
1/rael be the Subject of it. 

This Empire, if it aroſe with the Reign of Pul or Belus, has all its Suc-- 
ceſſion of Princes named in the ſacred Hiſtory of the Hebrews, till its Over-- 
throw by Nebuchadneæ gar. 


* Newton, p. 27 1. 
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; which, tho” it ſeemed at firſt to weaken its Power, yet 
did not operate Nelly till ſome Ages after. That the. Kingdom of the 
Medes had been brought under the Afyrian Sovereignty, is plain from 


2 Kings xvii. 6. For, when Samaria was captivated, the Mraelites were 


tranſplanted into the Cities of the Medes, by the Conqueror. How long 


they had been in Subjection to this Empire, is not declared by any Hiſto- 


* 
rian, Sacred or Profane. It might perhaps be brought into the State of a 


tributary Nation to the Kings of Nineveb, before Pul, or in the Beginning 


of his Reign; for it is not unlikely that thoſe Princes, as they were diſ- 


couraged — making Attempts Weſtward, by the Victories of David, 

might, after a while, turn their Arms towards the Northern and Eaſtern 
Parts, and ſo get this Kingdom or Country in their Power, —But, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, concerning which we have no Grounds of Computation, the 


Mades revolted and ſet up a free State, * This they maintained for ſome 


Time, till finding the Inconveniences of Anarchy, and a Want of regular 


guar 

Government, they choſe a King, and built him a Capital City, Ecbatana, 
for the Seat of his Kingdom. + This is commonly thought to have hap- 
pened in the Reign of Sennacherib, after he fled from Paleſtine, in the Reign 
of Hezektab, 2 Rags xix. 35, 30, 37- TR O90 Medes, after this Revolution in 
their own State, ho Rt "the Kingdo y Years, under a Succeſſion - 
of ſeveral Princes named by H. 1 Dei ces, ang ee Afyages, Cyaxares, 
Derius and Cyrus. They had frequent Wars with the Aſſyrians with various 
Succeſs, and at laſt with the Lyatans, whom they conquered, and took Cræſus 
Priſoner. The Medes at laſt came into a Confederacy with the Babylonians, 
who were become a diſtinct Empire, by the Revolt of Navopolaſar, General 
of the Forces of Chyniladon King of Aria in Chaldza.f *© Chyniladon was 
© either then, or ſoon after, ſucceeded at Nineveb, by the laſt King of A/ſy- 
ria, called Sarac by Polybiftor. And at length Nebuchadnezzar, Son of 
2 Natopolaſſar, married Amyite, Daughter of Afyages, and Siſter of Cyaxares ; ; 
by this Affinity, the two Families of the Median and Babylonian Emperors 
+ ing united, they conſpired againſt the Aſyrians. And Nabopolaſſar be- 
ing grown old, and Aſtyages dead; their Sons, Nebuchadnez zar and 
Cyaxares, led the Armies of the two Nations againſt Nineveh, ſlew 
Sarac, ee the COR pag ſhared the Em — of the Aſyrians. 


P-p-g—— «© This 


* Herod. Lib. I. c. 95. + Did. Lib. I. c. 98, 99. f Polybiftor, Euſeb, Chron. p. 4b. 
ö Newt. P. 290. | | | 
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«« This Victory the Jer refer to Bcd Chaldzans, the Greeks to thei aur, 
« Tobit, Polybiſtor, and Foſephus to both)“ 
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A further Argument to aſcettain'the Fall bf t the Ahr ian Empire; is ſog⸗ 


| geſted by Sir 1/aac, thus: © In the Reign of Faſab, "wi, Zephamah pro- 


© phefied, Nineveh. and the Kingdom of Aria were ſtanding; and their 


« Fall was predicted by that Prophet, Zeph. ii. 13, 4s 15. In the End of 


« TFofiab's Reign, Pharaob-Neco weirt up againſt the King gibf: fAfyria, to'the 
<« PFupbrates,and in his Way thither flew Fofiab, 2 Kings xi. 29. and there- 


<« fore the laſt King of Ahria was not yet ſlain. But, in the third and 


„ fourth Year of Fehoiakim, the Succeſfor of Foftab, Jer. xlvi. 2 The 


e two Conquerors having taken Nineveb, and finiſhed their War in Aſyria, 

<« proſecuted their Conqueſts Weſtward ; and, leading their Forces againſt 
* the King of Egypt, beat him at Carchemiſh, and took from him what- 
ever he had lately taken from Aſyria. And therefore we cannot etr abore 
%a Year or two, if we refer the Deſtruction of Nineveh, and the Fall of 
the AS ian ei to. the ſecond Year of I Am e eo.” L 


_ 
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The Cinfederacy f the Medes and 6 yon ibis os | 
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HAT was a very active Period of the World, which we have My 
conſidered, from the Decay of the Egyptian Monarchy, and the Riſe 
of the Aſſyrian, (which were near contemporary Events) to that of the 


Arians Fall. — The total Overthrow of the Empire of Egypt happened, 


indeed, later than the Diſſolution of the AHrian one, tho it roſe ſooner. 
For, as it was better ſettled by Vears, fo it was of a better Situation for Sta- 


i bility, than the other : It ſtood, like one of its own Pyramids, on its Baſe- 


proportioned to its Height ; and was accordingly more difficult to over-- 
turn, or undermine. Its Situation was more convenient for Strength, being 
populous and plentiful within itſelf, and being as it were a great Iſland, or 


| Peninſula, ſurrounded almoſt entirely by the Sea, or the unpafſable Sands of. 


Africa, which made it of difficult Acceſs. 
| Whereas, the States that grew up to be the Conquerors of AMHria, were 


ſo near in Situation to that Monarchy, that of Media on the North, and- 


that of Chaldæa on the South; that they lay moſt opportunely for that Con- 
federate War which ended in its Fall. For thoſe two great and heroic Princes, 
Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, uniting their Forces, ſpeedily conquered the 
Monarchy, now in weak Hands; and deſtroying Nineveb, its Capital, they 
divided the Empire betwixt them; doubtleſs by Concert, according IT: 
On- 


* Newton, p. 291. 
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Convenience of Situation, to each of their own Empires: So that all, that 
lay Northward, fell whe Medes.; arid that, which was Southward, to the 
Challeans. But Nineveb was deſtroyed probably out of Reſeritment and the 
Hatred of the Medes, & and to make this Diviſion more practicable; when 
neither of the Con federate Conquerors would have the Poſſeſſion of that no- 
ble Imperial Seat to be Matter of Jealouſy or Controverſy betwixt them. 
However, as moſt of the Hiſtory of thoſe Times is derived from the He- 
| brew Scriptures ; z and, as we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that That conquering 
People, which lay neareſt Juden, (and that were chiefly employed by Pro- 
vidence in overturning the Hebrew Commonwealth, and deſtroying their 
City and Temple} ſhould be moſt taken Notice of in that Hiſtory ; ſo we 
find it accordingly, © The ſacred Pages make much mention of Nebuchad- 
neZ2zar, and particularize many of his great Actions, both hiſtorically and 
prophetiealiy ; bat Cyaxares is ſcarcely named. And yet he was perhaps as 
great a Man, and as experienced a General as the other. We may therefore 
eonclude that He, who had an equal Share in that Var, would be like to be 
as active as the other, when it was over; for both the Conquerors were in 
their Youth, or Prime. And indeed, tho' the ſacred Hiſtorians are ſo filent 
concerning this Prince; yet Herodotus, ſpeaking ſo much concerning him, in- 
timates that he was a great Name among thoſe Northern Nations in the Upper 5 
Ala. Herodotus, indeed, as Sir Jaac Newton'has made out, by comparing 
him with Eſebylus, and other Authors, ' has ſomething inverted the Succeſnon 
of the Median Princes; for he makes Cyaxares to be Son and Succeſſor of 
 Phraortes, and Father of Aſtyages ; whereas the great Newton, who firſt re- 
marked this Miſtake, + makes Aſtyages to be the Son and Succeſſor of 
Phraortes, and Father of Cyaxares, Mandane, and Amyite the Wife of Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and that this laſt Affinity cemented that potent and formidable 
Confederacy, which was the Ruin of the Aſhyrian Empire. But, tho' He- 
rodotus miſtakes the Order of the Kings on the Throne of Media; yet he 
feems not to have been much wrong as to their Actions: And Cyaxares 
having probably been the chief Manager of Affairs under his Father 4fyages, 
an unactive Prince; the Son was moſt talked-of, and fo had many of theſe 
great Actions aſcribed to him, which were cranſaQted | in his Father' 8 * | 
but under the Son's Conduct; 
Beſides, + Herodotus fays, that Ab was the Father of Adenine: the 
Mother of Cyrus; and Amyite, another Siſter, was the Wife of Nebuchad- 
nezZar ; lo that the Children of Aſtyages were about = Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was = Cyaxares,. his Fellow-Conqueror of Aſſyriao. And again, Cyrus 
the Son of Mandane, muſt. be about contemporary with the Son of Qaxares, 
who married Ariene the Lydian Princeſs, upon the Peace which was ratified. 
after the famous Eclipſe, under. the Mediation of Nebuchadnezzar, * 
the. 


2 FR that orabably the Medes and 3 might firſt ſtir, to loment this War. 
4 Newton, p. 308, 309. * Hered. Clio. c. 107. 
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peurs that AfSyoges i Feds Manon, —_—— Father, Hot, 1 


who matried Ariene after An. Nabon. 163. And that this 
married Ariene, was the ſame Prince who. afterwards took. Babylon, wil 
gathered by the Agr in Time, For, as this Marriage was, A. N. 
and. Babylon; wes Aken, A. N. 210. 47 Years after; and Darius f 
Was 62, when he took it, Dan. v. 3 1. So he muſt „ 15 or 16 Years 


old when he married, and the Conqueror of . conn be no. other Son 
of \Cyaxares;/but this Darius. 


\ tHeradotus mentions ſeveral Events; which ſeem to (Gait the Grains: and 
Heroiſm of this active, brave Prince arares, and which ſeem worthy to 


. have employed him, after the Conqueſt of Nineueb. The Scythians, who 


under the Command of their King Madyes had invaded the Upper Aſia, 


and ſettled themſelves for about 2 2 Years in a kind of Sovereignty there, 


being at laſt expelled by Cyaxares; a Body of them turning Supplicants, and 


making Peace with him, ſtayed in Media, and were employed by him in 
inſtrucking the Medes in the Uk of the Bow; being famous for their Skill in 


Archery and Hunting. But upon a Time, happening to be diſappointed in 


Hunting, and catching the King no Veniſon, he, in a Paſſion, treated with 


.opprobious Language. This they reſented as an high Indignity; and ſtudying 


Revenge, they ſoon after killed one of the Median Youths, who were with 
them for Inſtruction in Archery, and dreſſing the Fleſh like Veniſon, pre- 
ſented it for the King's Table. But, as they could not expect to eſcape his 
Vengeance for ſuch an inſolent Barbarity, when it ſhould be diſcovered ; they 
immediately fled to the King of Lydia for Sanctuary; and, he refuſing to ſur- 
render them to Cyaxares, upon his demanding them, it brought on a War 
which laſted for five Y Years, with various Succeſs, betwixt the Medes and Ly- 
.dians. But, in the fixth Year of the War, when they had made great Pre- 


parations on both Sides to bring it to a decifive Iſſue; the Forces of both 


Nations being engaged, in the very Time of Action, each Army was ſo ter- 


rified by a ſudden Darkneſs, occaſioned by a total Eclipſe of the Sun, that 
the Battle ſtood ſtill; and they came to Terms with each other, and ratified . 


a Peace, by the Marriage of Ariene the Daughter of Ahattes King of Lydia, 
to the Son of Cyaxares. This Treaty was carried on under the Mediation of 
Labynetus the Babylonian, i. e. Nebuchadnezzar, and the · King of Cilicia, as 
Arbitrators betwixt the contending Nations. 


This great Eclipſe, which was predicted by Thales the Milefian, happened | 
on May 28. An. Nabon. 163. as Sir Jaac ſtates it. 


According to Herodotus, the Kingdoms of Media and Lybia were conti- 


— — — — by the River Hah, & which riſes 1 in the Moun- 


tains 


Vid. Newt. e. 4. + Herodot. Lib. I. e. 103. + Hid. Lib. I. c. 73. id. Lib. I. c. 74. 
3 Herodot. Lib. I. c. 72. 
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- Wins of Armenia, and cho Cilicia and Phrygia, turns Northward, 
and then runs the Pe , wholie on the Weſt, and Cuppa- 
docrans' on the Eaft fide of it) into the Euxine Sea. Therefore Cyaxares, . 
after the taking of Nineveb, had been employed in conquering Armenia, (ap 
padecia, and the adjacent Regions, on that Side of Afyria ; while Nebuchad- 
rar was enlarging 51: Empire, on the other Side: And during theſe dif- 
ferent, contemporary Conqueſts, the two great Monarchs continued their 
Conkederacy,. without any Emulations or Jealouſies. This their continued 
Union will appear from the following Particulars. Nineveb was deſtroyed, 
An. Nab. 140; Jeruſalemand the Temple were burnt, A. N. 160, about 20 
Years after the Fall of Mneveh ; and, about three Years after the Jewiſh 
_ Eaptivity, A. N. 163. the Median and Lydign War ended by this memo- 
rable Peace —Now, as the Northern Parts of the Afyrian — in the 
grand Diviſion, fell: to the Share of the Medes, as being neareſt to their 
Country; fo the more Southern Parts: fell to the Babylonians, for the ſame 
Reaſon. This Divifion would not occaſion, ſpeedily, any Emulations. For 
the Scene of their great Actions would be. ſafficiently diſtinct and diſtant, while 
each of them were extending their Borders, in Provinces. ſo remote: from 
the other, —Of both theſe Caſes we have the Teſtimony of Hiſtor. 
Thus, (1.) In the Northern Wars, which the Median Monarch: under- 
took, Cyaxares: was the Principal ; and, tho Nebuchadnezzar- was am Ally. 
and Auxiliary, yet be was no n for he was expreſly named, as a Me- 
diator, to negotiate this Peace.“ 
. 1 In the more Southern Provinces, where the Chaldeans were Priveipats, . 
the Medes were only Allies and Auxiliaries, and not Parties. In the Fews/b 
Wars with Nebuchadnez2ar, and the Conqueſt of Feruſalem, the firſt Time, 
in the third Vear of Jeboiabim, Dan. i. 1. Nebuchadnezzar came up againſt 
Jeruſalem, and fo far prevailed, that he got the King into his Hands, and 
Part of the Veſſels of the Houſe of the Lord; which he carried into the 
Land of Sbinar, into the Houſe of his God, Dan.i i. 2. at which Time Da- 
niel was taken Captive. This ſeems to be the ſame Event related, 2 Kings 
xXxiv. I. at which Time Fehoiakim became his Servant, or Tributary, for 
three Years, v/2. while the Army of the Chaldeans continued in Syria, and 
was carrying on its Conqueſts ovet the {fiatic Provinces belonging to Epypr. 
In the fourth Year of Fehorakim, that is the next Year he was Tabued, Ne- 
buchadnezzar ſmote the Army of the Egyptians at Carchemiſh, near the- Eu- 
phrates, Fer. xlvi. 2. But, after Nebuchadnez2ar-was gone to Babylon, upon 
his Father's Death, to ſettle the Kingdom there, Fehorakim-rebelled.; and 
Nebuchaduezzar ſent his Army, conſiſting of Chaldzans, Moabites, &c. who, 
having harraſſed all the Country, at laſt beſieged him in Jeruſalem; and 
baving taken the King, probably in ſome Sally, they flew bim; and caſt his 
dead Body without the Gates, unburied, as it was propheſied, Jer. xxli. The 
an 


® Herod, Lib. I. c. 74 J 
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and age. This Revolt forks to have been encour aged: b Eg for 
it is added, 2 Kings xxiv. 7. And the King of Egypt came no more out of bis Land, 
having bren diſpeſſeſſed of gli that be had from- the Euphrates zo the River. of 
Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchagnezzar himſelf, during the Conti- 
nuance of the Siege, artived at Feruſalem.. And Jeroniab, who was now 
King, went out to the Conqueror, and ſurrendered the City. This was the 
ſecond Captivity of the Fews, who were many of them carried to Babylon 
at this Time. Now the Priſoners and Spoils beide all carried to Babylon, 
evidently ſhews that Nebuchadnezzar was conſidered as the Principal in this 
War and the Reaſon ſeems to be this, which we have aſſigned, that this 
Conqueſt was one of the Southern Provinces of the Aſyrian Empire, which 
| conſequently fell'to the Share of the Babylonian Monarchy, by Contract. 
If it be aſked what Foundation have we in Hiſtory to ſuppoſe this Con- 
tract about the Terms of the Diviſion betwixt the Confederate Conquerors of 
_Aſyria? I anſwer; we have not any certain ones in the ancient Hiſtorians: 
But common Senſe tells us, that, if they were Confederates of near equal 
Power, they muſt divide the Conqueſts the moſt conveniently ; and that muſt 
be, by having each of their Territories the moſt contiguous that could be, to 


their ſeveral Original Kingdoms. We have no where ſo exact Accounts of 
theſe great Events, the Ruin of the great Monarchies of Miria, Egypt, or 
Babylon, or the great Capitals of Nineveh, Jeruſalem, or Babylon, as in the 
ſacred Volumes. Even ſo late in the World, as this Period of the Fall of 
the Hebrew State, Pagan Authors were ſo careleſs in recording, or their Re- 
.cords were ſo. ill preſerved, that we have very deficient Memoirs of thoſe 
Ages, and they can do little for us, in furniſhing any correct hiſtoric Know- 
ledge, een the Help of the Seriptures— But then, either by the direct 
Hiſtory of the Hebrew ſacred Books, or their Prophecies compared therewith, 
and an accurate Examination of both, a good Hiſtory may be deduced, -We 
ſhall find that none of their Prophecies were publiſhed after the Events came 
to paſs, which were ſo predicted; and this may aſſiſt us in judging in a Chro- 
nological Way, of the Probability of the Times when any Events happened. 
—Thus, when one Event is related as paſt, at the fame Time that another 
is ee we may know which was firſt in Order of Time. As, Nabum 
i. 7, 8, 10. Tho' no Hiſtory directly ſpecißes the Time of either the Cap- 
| 3 of Thebes, or the Deſtruction of Nineveb; yet, by this Prophecy, it is 
Clear that Thebes, or No-Ammon, was captivated and greatly oppreſſed, tho 
not quite deſtroyed, before the Deſtruction of Nineveh.—Again ; by com- 
paring the Jeuiſb Prophecies with their Hiſtory, we have, I humbly con- 
Ceive, a full Proof in Point, namely, that they were Confederates, and joined 
their Forces in the Tewiſh Wars ; and yet, that the King of Babylon was 
the Principal therein. For, in the fourth of Fehoiakim King of Judah, 
which was the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar, in the Year next after the firſt Con- 


queſt of Fudea, mentioned by W i. 1, 2. at which Time Judea * 2 
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in the Prophecy concerning Bonds and Yokes, Fer. xxvii. God threatens 

that he will give into the Hands of the King of Babylon, the Kingdoms of 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon. And this Meſſage was to be ſent to 
theſe Kings, by their ſeveral Ambaſſadors, which ſhould come to Feruſalem, 
Vor. is. = 1 eee ee eee to 


and Gp. ity of Nee Jos = es n s Prop 
in Zetthab's Reigo, and affer che "Captiy ty of ba. For t 
Prophets declared the Return of Tecboniab, and 1 a; e : Veſſels of the ! 
n two Years, Fer. XXVII. 3—Agaio, Hürther; the ' ft f 1 
prop efied of, as an Event yet to come, in Weg” Begit 9 6 
g e, bares e e 
Time with ike Prophecy of the "Wine C þ of God's 
Fourth, and now v, repeated, as not deibg yet aeg 
©: _Zedekiah's Reig 1 as Y 
From, this we gh ah} Mar Ehe, or the Klage C 


| ga an bf CPR TY 
Pi tee N ation, in the ging g of Zedetiab, and therefore not con uered by 
 Phraortes, as "Heradbtus 10 


Vs. But, from comparihg t this Prapheey. x 
the Words of Ezetiel xxxll. it appears; cat they, who were a res Nation: 
in fo the firſt” of Zedbkiab, were con gere Velepe t the Harpers of Wat King's 


ign. 1 Ezek. XXXii; 2223. &c merges the Prin-- 
Time fe i nero! 


Ee Yo 


5h Tubal, "Edo, the 615 55 che wy he he Sa Kc. 3 
Ab 5 Jah were, probably, the e vered. 
ITE age; of the North blog among mat pro- 
bably mean thoſe on the North of Fudea, as the . een &c. 
who fell in the Wars raiſed by Cyaxares, in reducing theſe Countries, after 
the Deſtruction of Neve. Elam (or Perſia) was taken by the Medes; and, 
a8 Siiſbarb was probably the ancient Name for Shuſhan, or 4% the Palace, 
or the Imp Neb of of the Perfia rfan Em pes it mie t be the Ca pital City of 
the Region b öl Elam, and be Sacre at the fame Time Van Elam, or 
Perſia.— That Elam, or Perſia, was conquered alter the firſt” of Zedehial's 
Reign is plain, from Fer. xlix. 34. that it was properly conquered by the 
M pxs, will be clear from this, that the Perſan Nation and their General 

_ Cyrus, were under the Dominion of the Medes, in thoſe Wars in which the 
Medes conquered the Lydians, under Craſus, and took Sardis. Cyrus was: 
alſo one of Darius's Generals, in that War in which Babylon itſelf was 
taken. He was therefore a Median, not a Babylonian General, in that War, 
mn which the Babylonian Empire was broken, and Darius the Mede took 
Foſſeſſion of the Chaldean Monarchy as a Conqueror, not as elected by the 
Babylonians, Pan. v. 31. 
Now, ſince Elam, or Perfia, was conquered by the Medes, and accord 
ingly was under their Dominion, till the Fall of the Babylonian Empire, as 
is proved above; and fince, as to the Time of its being conquered, it was 
after the ninth Year of Nebuchadnezzar, Jer. xlix. 34. and before the nine- 
tenth of the ſame Prince, Ez. XXX, 24. We cannot err much, ſays the 
Fer 


Wini ton” 4 Vi Niwtow p. 318, 319. 
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9 5 ber this Perfies. War, upon. the 


at by. the, c e * diſturbed with, on the 
Birth of his Daughter Mandant; the Interpretation of which. Dream ſo af- 


fected him, that, when "ſhe arrined. to, marriageable Years, it occafioned 


their marrying ; her to Cenlhgſes, a Perfian waste s a loſs ambitious 
Alliance-than ane of the, Median Nobility. YE (01559905 MEESTER oft 


| Then another Dream, which the King had 1 upon 1 the Pregiatcy, of Mar- 
| dane, gave Cyaxares,,and., s his Median Nobility, new. Alarms, This 


occaſioned the unnatural Determination of "tbe King * deſtroy the Infant 


Gra, by expoſing, him om the Mountains, the moſt feracious of wild 
> Beaſts, where be might. periſh; with the leaſt Suſpicion given to the Princeſs 


ther; 3 largely relates it. But, as there are two Ac - 
counts of the Infancy and Education of rut, namely, this. of Herodotus, 
that he was expoſed on the Mountains of Media, in order to his being de- 
ſtroyed by the wild Beaſts, and that he was wondrouſly preſerved by the 
Compaſſion, or Ambition, of. the King's Herdſman. The other that of 
Nenpbon, that he was brought up with, his Father Cambyſes i in Perfia, & Let 
both, theſe Accounts agree, that he was not brought up at the Median Court. 
One ſays, he was educated in the Obſcurity and Meanneſs of the paſtoral 
„ py + Herdiman's: Son; 3 the other, that he Was brougnt up in the 


Parfimony and Simplicity of Perfan Manners; either of which Accounts 


| would. occaſion. his being much enn Notite 'of, when he was firſt brought 


to the Median Court! x ; V 
If he was about this Time . to dende . * Aland * 
ing to Herodotus, ſo extraordinary a Preſervation of Cyrus, accompanied with 
the oracular Dreams with which Afyages had been before diſtyrbed, might 
kindle a Jealouſy i in the Medes againſt the Perſian Nation, tho it was a much 
meaner one than themſelves Or, if Xenopbor's Account of Cyrus's Edu- 
—_ in Perſia be thought more credible, he might then begin to ſhew 
promiling Tokens of an extraordinary Genius, andi being the Heir of their 


Kg — and of ſuch high Birth by his Mother, a Princeſs of the 


Median Royal Family, the Perfians might unſeaſonably boaſt of this extraor» 
* young men r 1 ander inflame the Weg and Jea- 


* * p. 31 * ages was naw dead, 5 arares, ber 1 was King 
Medi za, at the Th of er {ans e. I Herodot. Lib. 7 107, 188. J. Herodot. Lib. 5 
cap. 109, 110, 71 1. This is more credible, as the King was not Her Father, but her Brother; and 
had, at leaſt; one Son of his own, namely, Darius; and anpther Siſter, married to Nebuchadnezzar 
his Confederate. & Xenoph. Cyropaidia, id. . 22 1 think the ominous Dream was enough 
to awake the Medes 8 of the Perjians, t * Cyrus had not given any ſuch early Hopes 


of being an extraordinary Genius. Again] he might have been ſooner difcovered to be An 
dane's Son, than Herodotus ſuppoſes. 
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boufles WP Mrdef and ſtimulhte tha > to undettike this Wg il ies 1 
to cruſh the ambitious Hopes of the Prrfams ir "Meir Bud. —T ee 
Juen e will uit With all this. Fot, if he w. vt the Age of 5 
iptures ſay to have/been' 62 Years old at the Alg of Buby In; 
9 Nab.\2 16. © Then he muſthave cen born, Nas 148. For 
27062 = 148. ' Mandzne, che Mother of Cyrus, mig ght bave been 18. or 
20, wien the | had Cyrus; And ſo herſelf be born; 4 4 N 15, '6r as aout 
ten Vears before the Conideſt of Nineveb, in the Reign df 4 He 
had the firſt Dream concernin her, vis. that e made Water 0 e, as 
t over flow the City, und ull Alia; which portentous Dream" occaſioned her 
being a — of in Marriage (46 we have ſuid)- to Camb en We "Perfian, as 
a more obſcure Match than one of the Median Nobility; On her Pregnaney, 
the King pad another Dream, namely, that a Vine grew out of the Womb 
of Mandan, which overſhadowed all Ae. This being interpreted to pe 
tend, khat her Child ſhauld reign over all Aſa, might alarm 'Cyuxares Him- 
Tel, ho was then on the Throne, and his Babylonian Confederate alfo ; 
E IE enough determine Him to reſolve on the "weakening of 
N l wa 
Farther ſtill; Wehackeuber a 8 War againſt the: Jews being! hear Peg 
ſome Years befote, by the Captivity of Jecboniab, by which Event thie Na- 


tion of the Jeus was become tributary to Nehithodveezar, about the ninth 


| Year of his Reign; he could more'cafily ſpare Part of his victorious Army to 
Join his faithful Confederate Cyaxares, in This new War, which he under- 
took againſt Pera. And Nebuchadnezzar might inva« \Sufiana; ot the Ter- 
kritory of Sſa, which lay Saufrh. Eaſ of Babylon, whilſt Cyaxares'poured up- 
on Perfia, all his Median Forces from the North ; fo that the main Parts of 
Perſia; or Elam, became a Median Territory; tho” Suſtiari; its ' Capital,” "ſeems 
to have belonged to the Chaldean Monarchy, Dan. vill. 1, 2. Weg, 
To ptocetd in the Hiſtory of - thoſe Times, whieh may be gathered From: 
; the: Prophecies ;—we may fix the Times of the enſuing Vieories, which com- 
pleated the Greatneſs of the Chaldean Monarchy; by the Dates, and other 
Circumſtances of the Prophecies of Ezekiel,” mentioned Exel. xx) 1. They 
were | delivered to the Prophet in the ſeventh Year of Jecboniabis Capti- 
vity = ſeventh Year of Zedeliabs Reign = fifteenth Year of Nebuchadnez2zur 
from which it appears, that the total Deſtruction of a are had not hap- 
pened in the fifteenth Year of Nebucbadnea gars Reign. But it appears 
bftorically, that this Deſolation was compleated in the . of Zede- 
tagh = nineteenth of Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxv. 2, 8. And then it may 
be gathered,” from the Words of the Propbecies, that the Conqueſt of Am- 
on, Moab, Edom, and the Phil;tines, muſt have happened after the Deſtruc- 
tion of Feruſalem... For theſe prophetic Threatenings were denounced againſt 
_ theſe Nations, on Account of their infolent and ſpiteful Rejoicings over 
Feruſalem, in its Deſolstions, ack. XXV- 3, 6, 7+ ay 1 unto. 9 5h: eta =o 


e e 
vites 4 Weener, a * 25 ts 105 . L nnd will live "this ln a heres 8 
Heathens, and Fill cut "thee d, from the People; and I will cauſe thees 1 

periſh out of the Conntries>—LiiThen' follow the Ptophecies againſt Moab and 

Edom,” Verſes'8; 12. Wee worn the Philiftines, Verſes 15, 16. Lid. Loc.] 
Dir Firae Newton Calcülates, from theſe Prophecies, that thoſe: Nations were 
onquere by ' Neburbadneztar; in the 20th and 21ſt Years' 70 his Reign, 

next after the Deſtruction of "Feruſalem. 

| BY next Year he begun the Siege of Tyre, Beck xxvi. 1. 2. ey tis Siege 

Yropheſied' of in the r ith Year of Fecbomiab's Captivity {for the Dates 

w Evebe} are according te the Vears of that 'Captivity);afid one of the Rea- 

ſons aſſigned for this prophetic Severity againſt Tyrus, was their triumphing 


over Feruſalen, when it was laid waſte.—='Now; as Amon, Moab, Edom and 


the Philiftines were conquered after the full Conqueſt of Judæa, it is very 
probable that they would be attacked the next, as being moſt adjacent to 
this neu / Conqueſt, before he proceeded to more diſtant Victories: Great 
Generals are fiot wont to leave unconquered Countries in the Way, and puſh 
forward beyond them, to more diſtant Conqueſts Again; theſe King- 
doms muſt require ſome conſiderable Time i conquer and ſettle into Pro- 
vinces. Again; Tyrus was at a great Diſtance from Babylon, ſo that the at- 
"racking that Kingdom could not be much foener, after the Deſtruction: of 
Jeruſalem, than N here fix it with Sir auc Newton, after a Siege of 13 
Tears, as "Fofc 1 N tells us from the Tyrian Records, be took it, and entirely 

deſtr royed that famous Mart, the greateſt then in the: World, Exel. Xxxvi- 25 
4.0 4: He then invaded: and conquered Egypt, Ethiopia. and Libya: And, 

that this Invaſion was after the finiſhing of the Siege of Tyrus, is manifeſt, 
from the Words of the Prophet, Ezek. xxix. 1 19, 20. Probably, during all 
this' Series of Victories, Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares were till in Alliance; 
for 'Tyre was taken in the 35th" Year 'of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, 'and fo 
Cyaxares might be ſtill alive. And it is expreſly ſaid, that Nebuchadnezzur 
was to come againſt Thre from the North, with Horſes, Chariots, &c. Exel. 
xxvi. 7. and that many Nations ſhould come againſt her, ver. 3. Ain: it 
is ſaid, that he had no Wages for bis Army, Ezek. xxix. 18. 80 that perhaps, 
in that more Northern Part of theſe Conqueſts, Cyaxares might: take the 3 J 
by Contract betwixt them: Tho“ I own, that the great Length of the Siege 
might have exhanſted the Wealth of even Hire elf, and fo- account for it 
amotket "Ways that there were no Wages for his — 3: 


| However, 


Poſe z. contr. Apion. Lib. I. Sect. $5 
dy "ho? ſome give this, Account of it, that, r ſo join a Siege, before it ut ; "oY 
mity, the Inhabitants removed their beſt Effects to an Iſland in the Sea, and built a new City 
there; ſo that when the old City could be held no longer, no Spoils were found therein. 
Pridedux. Connect. Vol. I. p. 91. 
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med. Ia the t mina: i 4 is; ping 92 
Nebuchadnezzar. was a Mediator, and the Peace was ratified: by the 1 
riage of rave + Darius, the Son of Gyaxares,. that Darius, who: was _ 
wards the Conqueror of Babylon. This Peace was three Years after the taking 
3 and therefore in the 22d Year of Nebuabadnea mar; in which 
Year. the Siege of Tre: was either projected, or actually undertaken... And 
he-abd:Gjaxares might probably at a Tape concert the, Ou of ths great 


and, pputent: y. urs fas 


- Immediately after. the Conqueſt x. Ty yre, 8 ined, his 
Thoughts towards Egypt, as we have Seed; and made great Progteſs in 
his Victories thro' moſt of the known Parts of Africa, Ezek. xxx. 4, 5, 6. 
tending his Conqueſts thro· Egypt, AÆtbiopia and  Lybia 5, and, as ſome ſay, 
to the Pillars of — However, this laſt muſt, have been done by his 
Generals. Tis not fixed, either in Scripture, or any other Hiſtory, how © 


long be was employed in theſe Conqueſts, but it was a very compleat Do- 


minion which he obtained over Egypt, Fer. xliii. 12. He ſhall array himſelf 
with the Land of Egypt, as a Shepherd putteth on his Garment; Tg be ſhall 
go forth from 
deed, many Years before, provo 


thence in Peace. Pharaob- Hopbra, King of Egypt, „had in- 
ked Nebuchadnea gar, by drawing Judea and 
the neighbouting States into Confederacy againſt him. And, When he was 


beſieging Feruſalem, and Zedekiab in it, Hophra's Army marched out of 


Egypt to aſſiſt his Confederates and raiſe the Siege, Jer. xxxvii. 5. On In- 
telligence of which, Nebuchadnezzar. withdrew — the Siege to oppoſe 


them in the Field. But the Egyptian Army, not daring to ſtand the Battle, 
retired on the Approach of the Chaldean Forces; and Nebuchadnezzar re- 


turning to the — he took and deſtroyed the City, and finiſhed the Con- 
queſt of Judra in its utter Deſolation — even next after, he at- 
tacked the neighbouring States of Moab, Ammon, &c. which had been ſe- 
duced into this Confederacy. by Hophra King of Egypt, He then attacked 
Tyre, where Ithobal their King made a long and vigorous, and maſt obſti- 
nate Defence, as Joſephus tells us, for 13 Vears. When this tedious Siege 
was finiſhed, the inſatiable Conqueror made this next Onſet on Egypt and its 
African Allies, not being content with ſo large a Share of one Continent : 
Ambition, Avarice and Reſentment, which are all infatiable Paſſions, goaded 
him on to theſe new Attempts. nk however appears, that there ſtill remained 
fuch a Strength in Egypt, either from its native Numbers, Wealth, or Situation, 
that it was never invaded, but when the Invaders were arrived at their 
greateſt 
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th | theſs C ene rwe 

Fot the Egyptian having a lot a' great Battle ay 

ie Cyrienans, in which a great Part of the Ring ans, which w 

the Action, were cut off the reſt 

Hopbr, or Av03/"46 have em cut off; / that he might more eafil 

nize over the teſt'6f the Kingdom,” Upon which many 1 — 
Herodotus, who had 


as Herodotus relates. But it is worthy of Remark; th 


his Informations from the Prieſts of Egypr, tho” he ſpeaks: of ſome National 


' Diſaſters about the End of Apries's Reign, and a Revolt which occafioned a 

Plebeian being ſet upon the Throne inſtead of Hepbra, ot Apries; yet he 
aſecribes all thefel Changes to the Eppan, themſelves, but is entitely ſilent 

abottt this: Chaldtan' önqueſt, br Captiy ; + But the Hebrew Prophets, 
who were not only infpired, but "conf "Writers, are very punctual 
and explicit concerning. this whole a bent begun, Exel, xxix. 19. 
namely, that it was ſon after the taking of Hre; that K was about the Time 


ef Pharaoh: Hophra's' Death, Fer. one 30. which Event Heredete' himſelf 


relates. Then again;  Arafis bel 2 Plebeian Deſetnt, who was ſet 
over tire Kingdom. about this Time, iy it ſeems rlre moſt likely: that lie was 


ty over Egypt" by the Conqueror after he had: ravaged the -u 
Land, and beaten Hophra, and probably ſlain him. For the Prophet © 


minh was himſelf carried to Egypt, along with the Remnant of the Yes 


who retired to that Country, Fer. hit. 5, 585 7. And he propheſied againſt 
Egypt, of Nebuchadnezzar”s' veſts there, Jer. xliii. 10, FI. The Pro- 

phet Exetiel alſo ſpeaks fully to "the Point, of the univerſal Defolation of 
Egypt, about this Time, Rack. Xxix. 10. God declares thus; I will male che 
Land of Egypt utterly waſte, from the Tower of Syene even to the Border of 


Ethiopia. The learned Dean Prideaux rectifies our Tranſlation thus, from 


Migdal to Syene. For Migdal, which is tranſlated Tower, is the Name of 


the City Magdolum, Sire at the Entrance of Egypt, on the Borders of Pale- 


ine; || and the Extent of theſe Victoties is therefore intelligible, when it is 


deſcribed from Magdalum, on the Borders of Paleſtine, to Syene on the Bor- 

ders of Ethiopia ; that is, from one End of the Country to the other. And 
that this is the true Senſe of the ſame Words, Ezek. xxx. 6. from the Tower 
of Syene ſhall they fall in it by the Sword, is neceſſarily to be allowed, fince 
this expreſſes no Compaſs, or Extent of the Deſolation; but from Magdolum: 


at one End of Egypt, to Syene at the other, intlligibly expats a ye Ex- 


tent of it. 


Now, as there was a Revolt of the E gyßtiant from Hophra- about this 
Time, according to o S Herodotus and ** Diodorus, which was headed 


Amaſis, 7s, wem nt * a D 3. but Diodorus, an Egyptian Noble- : 


man. 
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_ een b pradable thay ebuchadnengar, heaging of , theſe 
in / Eye, at the:ifame Time Mhen, he had: fimſhe 


A bis, Tyr 1 82 
| ec mage into Zgypr,: and over-ran the whole. Co 


d loa 


try ; an 
copious Spoils of this opulent Monarchy, A 1 
- after he had. ſettled! his own Dominion] over it, in the Hands of 


104 
Aut abe Pie This eputy veiged long, 20 Ne with 


the eee, of 'Egypt, m by het, Ege. xx IX, 
| — _ Aft . Egypt ſhould. be gathered be and continue A 
8 giom, 145 15. * NA Y | Ro 8 12 £242 4aidi3k Ein 81 11 
After this 2 Epe. there k is | but one remarkable, Event 5 Netu- 
chadnez3ar's Reign mentioned by the. fa ed Hiſtorians, . 1 his Dream of 
the great Tree, and the Time and Canſequences of it; Which 'is diſtinctly 
1 ſet don. Dan. iv. 4, &c. This prophetic Dream Was . bes this Treat King 
Was in —— for he was near, Daniel, io whom. he ſpeedily applied, for 
the Interp! It muſt have, been after the Egyptian E: 
be 9095 then at reſt in his Houſe, Bauder in. his Palace, Dan. iv. 4. "This 
extraordinary Dream, according to Dawels nterpretation, was accompliſhed 
twelve Months after; Dan. ir. 29. His Diſtraction, according as it was pre- 
dicted to himſelf, by this — — was of ſeven Years Continuance; 
and, after his Underftanding was reſtored to him, and he was re-eſtabliſhed 
in his Kingdom, as it is plain he was, ver. 36. he lived but one Vear more z for 
be died near the End of the 37 Years Captivity of Fechoniah, who was taken 
Captive in the eighth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign, 2 Kings xxiv. 12. He 
mult therefore be returned from his Egyptian Expedition, (which was the laſt 
War in which he was engaged) in the 36th Year of his Reign; from which 
we may gather that he might be near two Years in his Conqueſt of Egypt, and 
36+9= 4: Years, which is called the full Number of the Years he reigned, 
from his being joined i in the Kingdom with his Father, to the Dey 5 his 
Death. 
Oh how humbling. : debaſing a View of ths * 4 precarious 
Standing of human Pride, have we here preſented to our Survey! This 
t Prince was one of the greateſt who had ever ruled in the Eaſt, whoſe 
Name had been the Terror of ſo many Nations, whoſe Arms had overturned 
the two greateſt Empires that had ever been erected in the World before, 
namely the Hrian and Egyptian; and yet we behold him reduced from all 
his kingly Dignity, into a brutal Diſtraction, unconſcious of all his magnifi- 
cent Works and mighty Power; and, in humbling reverſe, debaſed beneath 
the Converſe of his meaneſt Slaves, become a Companion of Beaſts, not Men 
ranging with the common Herds, perhaps within the grand Encloſures of the 
Walls of that Babylon, which himſelf had raiſed on the Ruins of Nineveb, 
Jeruſalem, Tyre, and all the Glory of Egypt ; without a Shelter from Mid- 
night Storms, or the Summer's Heat, in the midſt of his magnificent Palaces; 


without 1 Garments, Food or Bed, in Exchange for the Ip op ke 
the 
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Chains, or thoſe 


red 


this calamitous Cloud; and at laſt: ſows in Brightneſs. The Luſtre] of Peni- 
tence and Picty ſeem more to adorn his laſt. Year of, Oh 999 all Ji © wt 
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CVilmeradach, the Deron of Ptolemy 8 Canon, ſu covnded bun in he 


3 


Reſpect, 2 Kings xxv. 27,——$t. Jerome informs us, from an old Tradition 
among the Jews, that Evilmerodach, having the Government of the Empire 
ks his Father's Diſtraction, adminiſtered it ſo ill, that, upon his Father's 


Recovery of his Senſes, and returning to the Empire, he put him in Priſon for 


his Male-adminiſtration ; and happening to be . in that Place where 
Fecboniab had been ſo long confined, he there entered into a particular 


Friendſhip with him, which laid the Foundation of that fingular good 


Treatment of him, when he came to the Throne. * 


 Evilmerodach was a vicious Prince, and growing, by the Exatbitancy of his 
Conduct, intolerable to his own People, they conſpired againſt ali and 


flew him. And Nerigliſſar, or Nergalaſſer, who had married a Daughter of 


Nebuchadnezzar, and was at the Head of the Conſpiracy, came to the Em- 
pire after Evilmerodach's Death. As we hear no more of Fecboniab after 
this, and he is ſaid to have been ſo reſpectfully treated at Babylon to the Day 


of his Death; he either died about that Time, or was ſlain, as a Favourite, 
when Merodach fell. + - 


When Nerigliſſar came to the Empire, we ſoon meet with Intimations of 


a War commencing between the Babylonians and Medes. So that probably 
the Confederacy betwixt Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, laſted as long as either 


of them lived. And the firſt Hints of theſe Wars are ſaid to be after the 


Death of Aſtyages; who, as Xenophon ſays, was ſucceeded by Cyaxares. But 
this, whom he calls Cyaxares, mult certainly have been the Darius of Daniel; 
and the Aſtyages King of the Medes, who at this Time died, muſt have been 
no other than Cyaxares the Confederate of Nebuchadnezzar- in the Conqueſt 
of .{ſyria. About this Time, the King of Babylon, whom LXenophon calls the 
Vol. II. | Rr King 
* Hicron, Comment, in Ia. XIV, 19. + Prid. Cone. Vol. I. p. 108. 


ITY 


Regal Table, and Ma ifcence of his Royal: Apart- 


whom he had. before laid in the Duſt, Ja, xiy. 16, 17, 18. And 
yet, aſter this diſmal and total Eclipſe of his Glory, he again emerges from 


Empire. He immediately, on his Acceſſion to the Throne, releaſed 7e- 
choniab from bis long Impriſonment, and treated him with great Civility and 
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mithe Field. And the laſt halt Et | | 
Hum, Dan: v. 37. who was the Belſba dz, 


| ALY» and made as good a Retreat as-he could. But Gyrus the Median Gen 
| 5 at a Diſadvantage, 


and Succeffor Laboſbardachꝭ proved fo inſufficient for the 


to probe a Conſpiracy. againft the Son of ſo beloved a King? 80 that I. 


Nebuchadnezzor, but odd of his nth * not Dt 8 nds ach; bat N 
*ighſar. For the former was killed in a Conspiracy rat Tomepbut the later 
| 7 n ien C200 Fn 
After bath Parties had been for thee Years together making their-Alliance: 
and other Preparations for this War, it came at-laſt to a fierce Engagement, 


in which Nerigliſſar himſelf was killed. raus, King of Lydia, being in 
Dignity next to Nerigliſſar, took upon i the Command of the van abel 


purſuing: them, the next Bay after the Befkat over sole them, and taking 
put thin to a total Rout. Nerigiiſa- was a brave. 8 
Prince, and was a great Loſs to the Babylonians:; and: the reater, as his Sen 
Throne. 1 He was a 
young Prince of ſueh profligate Manners, and gave ſuch early Inſtances of 
exorbitant Cruelty and arbitrary "Tyranny, . that his own People conſpired 
againſt him, and flew! him; after he had reigned nine Months. Beroſus 
indeed tays, n was but a Child when he reigned; . But then 
- give ſuch Proofß of his bad Diſpoſitions as. 


ſhould think he was come to Man's Eſtate, and was guilty.of thoſe enormous, 
royal Villainies as againſt. Gobrias and Gonatas, which awaked the Iadigna- 
tion of the Afyrians againſt hin. And the Murder of Gobriag's only Son at 
a Hunting Match, (which happened in his Father's Reign) out of Envy at: 


the ſuperior Skill, or Succeſs of the noble Youth, proves · him to be near Man- 


hood then, as that Story is moſt tenderly told to Cyrus by Gobrias himſelf, 88 
in which are alſo interwoven very pathetic Encomiums on the deceaſed King. 


Now arr could not be Evilmerodach ; for his Character is — flagitious- 5 


among all the ancient Hiſtorians who mention him. And therefore it muſt- 


mean is other but Norigliſſar; and that Baboſoardach was the Sbn of that: 


great but- unfortunate Price, who fell in the firſt great Battle betwixt the 
Babylonians and Medes. But his Reign is: not mentioned in the Canon of: 
Ptolemy; according to a Rule obſerved in the drawing up that Canon, which 


always counted from the Month Moth in every Reign. And this young Prince - 


coming to the Throne, after the laſt Thoth of his Father's Reign, and being 
flain before the Return of. that Month, his Reign of nine Months was not 


inſerted in the Canon. 


He was ſucceeded in the Empire by the Belſhazzar of Daniel, called Na- ; 
bonadius in the Canon, Labynetus in Herodotus, Nabonnedus by Beroſus, and 


Naboandel by toje phus, He reigned 17 Years. And of whatever Deſcent 


this 
* NXenoph. Cyr oped. Lib. I. p. 22. Edit. Par. Fol. 4 Ibid, Lib. IV. p. 88. f Berof. apud * 
Joſeph. con. hp. Lib, I. Set: 20. Megaſth; ap. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Fofeph. Anttq. 


Lib. X. . ii. Jb. cont, Ap. Lib. I. Set, 21. & Aenoph. — Lib. IV. p. 1 Hr 


this Kin * 3 he: e laſt 6: King of 2— 


"before the Medes umd Per took that K ing dom, Dan v. 30, 3 4. e | 
ably the Son of Nes chadriezear, Himel. "For he is often called his Fa- 
ther, Dau. vn And then again, ats that, in the fifth Vear of Fechonzab's 


Captviy, he was born, and next in Pignity to.Nebuchadnezzar, and expected 

the Captives to be his:Succeflor, Barucb i. 2, 11, 12. 80 that he was either 
the elder Son, or \Eviimerodach even then was in Diſgrace. But it being ſaid 
that the Nations ſhould: ſerve Nebuchadurxxur; and his Son and Son's Son, 
Jer. xxvii. \ therefore Nebuchadurzaur is by our:Tranſlators, in the Mar- 
gin, called the Grandfather of Beſſbazgar, Dan. v. But, as Belſbaxæur was 
the third in Succeſſion'from this great Prince, which is the Order in which 
a Son Son would be like to reign, and as his Reign was what might be a 
cotemporary one to the Grandſon of Nebuchadnezzar, beginning but nine 
Months after, there can be no great Difficulty in the Terms of che Prophecy 
conberning the Time of the Government of ebuchadnezzar's\/Houſe ;: for-it 
was — Succeſſions in the Empire, as a Grandſon's Reign wasn naturally 
be expected to be; and the Empire was in the Hands of Nevuchagnenzar 8 
Poſterity, till the Cong ueſt of the Medes and Perfians. 

In this Reign the Wars betwixt the Medes and Babylonians were contin ned, 
0 which were begun in Nerigliſſar's Reign; and, tho the Babylonians are aid 
by Xenophon to have made great Alliances, as with the Lydians, Cilicians, and 
many other States, againſt this great and rowing: Empire of the Medes, yet 
Darius being himſelf an active W K and his General Cyrus the greateſt 
Man in that Age, and the Cha/dears. having a. Succeſſion of weak and effemi- 
nate Princes, they and their Allies were at laſt all ſubdued. About 18 or 20 
Years after-Nebuchadnezzar's Death, Durius conquered. the Kin gdom of 
Sardis: And about five or ſix ears after, he conquered the Empire of Baby- 
lon ;* and thereby finiſhed the Work of — the Median Empire 
over all Afia, as Aſchylus repreſents. 

Now this was that very Darius, who coined a large Quantity of pure 
Gold, into thoſe famous Pieces of Gold, called Daries, or Stateres Dariei. 
The Medes ſeem to. have beena People regardleſs of Wealth, 1a. xii. 17. So alſo 
Herodotus repreſents them as Strangers to Luxury and Pomp. But the Ly- 
dians were immenſely rich. And Darius made uſe of all their Spoils of this 

Kind in coining it into theſe Daries. So that, as Sir Jaac argues, he reigned 
from before the taking of Sardis, till after the Conqueſt of Babylon. Since ſuch 
a vaſt Quantity of Gold, and Silver too, bore his Regal Stamp and Name. 

After the Conqueſt of the Chaldeans by Darius, and that of the Medes by 
Cyrus, the Empire of Aa. was transferred to the Perfians. And, after this 
Reign, the Europeans began to be acquainted with the Eaft, by a more fre- 
quent Correſpondence with the Pegſſans. The Median Conqueſts of Cræſuis 
brought the Medes 1 into o the Leſer Alia; all the Maritime Loalt of Phænicia 
Me e from 

* Newton, p. 319. n Herd, Lib, I. c. 71. 
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my Aim has 


5 2 Knowledge of Religion and Arts, Policies and Arms, thro the earlier 


Ages. 
rectified to a good 
the Wotld che principal Events happened; when the great Empires ro = 


n abl Medion Empires being united ee rg Prins, Ae es 


ws greateſt. Empire that, till that Time, had been in tlie World. But there 
being no great Diffcultits' in: Chronology, aften the Days of Cyrus, I am not 


led by the Scheme of this Eſſay, (tho Learning greatly.inereaſed about this 


Age, and Pagan Hiſtories began) to enter into this hiſtorical; Examination. 
I am; ſenſible it has been better done by other: Modern Writers, whio have 
particularly ſet themſelves ta collect the Hiſtories of ancient Times: Whereas 
chiefly been to endeavour. to rectify the Errors, and cleat the 


Difficulties of Chronology; and hereby to. compute their; gradual Progrefß in 


By all theſe Enquiries: into ancient Chronology, L.hope it may be 
Degree of Certainty, ſo as to determine in what Age of 


fell, and by what prevailing Means, and chr what National Mane n 


ane e er were a abowk.. 
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the ere 4 L Regan, till. the Coming, of. Chriſt, | 


* arvll-adjotted' ronology, may · be gathered the Babs not only 
of Arms, but Politicks; and that of Arts and Sciences, thro the 


| F= th Ages and Countries of the World. And what was eſteemed Polite- 


neſs, Civility and e- e in the ſeveral. progroſiure 699 my ald 


— 


be from hence deduced. 


— 


SECT E. 


On the ancient Ci tier that -prriſped about the The if eine" 
_ the Perſian Empire, and before it from which may be £4 


tbered the State 1 Arts in 0 Ages. 


SY may be uſoful. in Subſerviency- to our main Deügn to | ſabjoin. ſome 
Obſervations on "the ancient Cities and great Capitals of the oldeſt Em- 
Pires, which were deſtroyed, during this Period. If they were fo conſider- 


able for their Improvements, either in Magnitude and Extent, or in Elegancy 


or Grandeur of their Ornaments, at the Time of their Fall; thoſe very Ci- 


ties were, themſelves, Hiſtories of paſt Arts to that Time. And, tho' we 
may not exactly know when they were firſt built, . or with what grand or ele- 


ir 


ey; hows eat fir ld culled pen by. the Accounts and 
2M; (A . der Titnes'of their Deſolation, :we may conclude 
'Ruins,' Ats were artived to- a conſiderable. Perſection ir in 
thoſs Eee, Sor le riſe the Cities, them ſelves, could not have been 
finished in ſich High Taſte, n Point ef Ma agnitude or Grandeur. The 
fle and moſt famous Cities among ee were in Egypt ; and they 
ſeem to have had, by their Civil Conſtitation, a ſingular Advantage for their 
Improvement: i an the moſt elegant Arts. For Trades and Ar ts were here- | 
ditary; and deſcended from Father to Son in the ſame Family. The Peo- 
ple were divided i into different Tribes, which ſeem to have been diſtinguiſn- 
ed by their different hereditary Occupations.* There was among them a 
Race of Scholars; who had Portions of Land allotted them; ; who; applied 
themſelves only. to rudy, to mind the Sarra, and to inſtruct the People in 
all that they called uſeful Knowledge; and to aſſiſt in the Government, as 
the great Miniſters- of State, viz: che. Prien. — There was alſo a Race of S0. 
diers, who had alſo- Portions of Land allotted to them, that they and all their 
Children mi ght apply themſelves to Military Affairs, and ſo become expert 
in the Art 1 War, and ready on all. Occaſions to attend the Royal Standards, 
or any National, Military Service——Sbhepherds, Huſbandmen and Artificers, . 
were alſo, each of them, a diſtinct Tribe or Qsder. in the Commonwealth, 
obliged to apply themſelves each to the Oecupatiom of his Family. Hereby 
all mechanic Arts muſt be carried to a great Perfection; each Artificer being 
converſant with nothing but their own ſeveral Trades from their very Child- 
hood. They had not Bands, but took it of the King, Prieſts and Soldiers, 
to manage it in Tillage or Paſturage. It-is therefore no Wonder that Archi- 
tects and Statuaries both ae in Skill and Numbers, ſhould be the Pro- 
duce of ſacha Regulation; in Eat, and be ready at Hand, when. they had 
Wealth enough to- 8 them to great Undertakings. Accordingly, when 
Seſoſtris had, by his ſucceſsful Arms for nine Years, erected the firſt: great 
Monarchy, and aſterwards applied bimſelf to great Civil Regulations in the 
Empire; he; in the Poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe Wealth as he had acquired 
in thoſe extenſive Conqueſts, ſoon diſtinguiſhed Egypt by the Embelliſhment - 
of grand Works, Palaces, Temples and Cities. THE BES in Egypt was, pro- 
bably, the firſt greateſt City! in the World; and was famous for its Gran- 
deur and Wealth; above any City named in Hiſtory. Its numerous and war- 
like People ifſued to the. Wars thro an hundred Gates, as. Homer, the moſt 
ancient Pagan Writer hints. T. And Diadorus Siculus tells us, chat there was 
no City in the World fo highly adorned with ſuch a Multitude of ſtately 
: Nan of Gold and: Silver, and Ivory, Cvloſſus s, and magnificent Obe- 
lifes, cut, each out of one entire Stone. There were in this grand City, four 
Tem ples ; ; the. moſt ancient of which was near two Miles in Circuit; its 
Walls were 4 7 Cubits high, and 24 Foot thick, embelliſhed with Expence 


. and 
Herodot. Lib. II. e. 164. Diodor. Sic. Lib. I. e. Wy + Hom, Iliad. Lib. IX. 
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5 a of this Prophecy: 


0 very ſtrong an ng e net Watins , fe 
emely Braid and ſpac e B56 Fach alle us.. e be 
pn "The be /-Whichil was odlled by Me Ea Writere' Aim 

was ithrhenſe init Wealth and Grandeur „the Strength of Situation and Mul- 
tide of Inhabitants, as deſcribed by the Prophet, Nabum i. 8. Nabumm in- 


J ithates that Nineveb itſelf yas not more famous than this ancient Cit oo 


"art Thott better thun 2 


bus No; e before the pron 
vated.” ' Or) 510003 ny fes 03 Brigs > Pandit * 10 Vee S644 

his War, in which Noi Emmen, or Thibes, was ſo greatly diſtteſſed, after 
ir ad been ſo long flouriſhing in all its Gra deur] was in the — ef! . 
baddon, King of Afjria, when he conquered Egypt: Arid it 2 be men- 

«tioned as a late Event, which muſt he well remembered by the Aſpiians, 
Who had captivated it. The great Newtor ſtates the Time of Nabum s pro- 

phefy ing, thus: Nahw wrote aſter the laſt Invaſion of Judæa by the A- 

e rians, Chap. i. T5. + Beloll, upon the Mountains, ' the Feet of binrthket}is g- 

e oth good Tidings; O Judah, keep thy folemn Feafts, perform thy Vows; for 


«te Wicked "fall no more * paſs 2 thee, he is utterly cut off,” namely, the 


— 


A rian Power, Whith' they had chiefly feared. was to be cut off, by the Fall 
of Mineveb. Now, if Thees was fo grand and ſtrong at that Time, we 
dy juſtly conchide that'it had been ſo long before; and therefore, that all the 
Arts relative to this kind of Improvement, ſuch as Architecture, Statuary, 
Carving, and perhaps Painting, muſt have been growing long before, and 
Had greatly prevailed in Eg ht. However, Thebes was not, at this Time, 
which the Prophet Nahum refers to, wholly deſtroyed, tho greatly oppreſſed. 
Aria was the next great Empire, that roſe on the Decays of 'the'Bgyp- 
"tian Power; and NIN EVER, its Capital, was the eldeſt: great City that is men- 
tioned in Hiſtory, to have totally periſhed by conquering Armies. That it 
was a very ancient City is evident; for it is ſaid to have been built in the Days 
of Nimrod, Gen. x. 11. That it was much celebrated for the Multitnde of its 
Citizens, and the Extent of its Dimenſions, is plain, Fonab iii. 3. and iv. 11. 
And it is faid, by Profane Writers, I to have been of an oblong Figure, of 
480 Furlongs in Circumference, or bo Miles. And hence, probably, it was 
called a City of three Days Journey in Fonah, as twenty Miles is as much as 

a Man can well travel in a Day. And Strabo repreſents it as much bigger 
than Babylon.** "But, as ths Age, when its —ͤä — began, cannot be 


/ Ko OT” BER calculated 


* Diodor. Lib. 1.6% 4 3 Obſerv. en Egypt. f Newt. Chron. p. 258, || Deed. 
Lib. II. ab Init. y Þrid, Connect. Vol. I. p. 48. ** Strabs. Lib. XVI. 3 | 


el Overchr aw of hay Bi ire, bus eren leg þ tore 
wic ne ee of Tree, and ee 
dettoyed all the-2400h? at 0 that „e 167 | SGD 14 ra wth; 
1Lhenen great City, which was deſtroyed ia t Fu 8 st. 
Wen This was; I apprebend, the very „Original and--Birth- place of the 
greateſt Improvements of the Human Mind, in the moſt refined Knowledge. 
Andp as the Mind: dilated in Knowledge, ſo it proportionably adv a the 
fineſt and moſt polite- Arts : That it actually did. ſo at that Time, in clear 2 
the ſacred Hiſtory: for that there had been. none in Ferigſalem before him, 
like; Solamon;; we are often told. Audi we have no Accounts of, any conſider⸗ 


2 


able Progreſs in Arts ot Knowledge, befote that Age, in key 5 Country. 
But then, indeed, as the Uſe of Letters becatne more general, ſo the Commu- 
riqatung; NUTR $06 Wei meg both in Arm and Theoriesbe e 8 


. cal Watt: s * 5 7 2 175 2? 2 


'T be World was * dee 736 Sg Go Shaw: of Infancy, 9 pro- 
portionably nearer to Maturity, and arrived at greater Perfection in the Uſe 
of its Faculties; according: to the Sentiments of the learned Mr. Archdeacon 
Law, which he: has ſo — ſtated, in- his late excellent Performance. 
Tho I cannot but be humbly af Opinion, that Mankind was early capable 

of receiving an ufefal.:Theory of Religion; at leaſt in that Method in which 

God gave them 1 on that Subject, . by very plain 1 

tions in direct Propofitions relating thereto 3 however ſlow they might have 

been in finding it: out of. themſelves, in that. State of. comparative Infancy of : 
their Reaſon... 
But we hear not of any great Progreſs in Arts at Feruſalein after the Days- 
of Solomon, tall the Deſtruction of. the City, Temple, and. State by. the . 

deans. 27 

Sax pris was the Capital City of the Kingdom. of Lydia: and, as that was 

a: Kingdom eminently rich, it was probably finiſhed. in high Taſte, both by 
the Improvements which. had preyailed in fa Minor, and which "might be 

further augmented by Correſpondence with Egypt and Greece. But, as we - 
have not ſufficient Memoirs of the. Grandeur, or Embelliſhments of that 
City, we can make. Jittle Addition to our Hiſtory, of Arts, and their Progteſs, 
from hence. 
BazBzYLON was the laſt great City- whoſe: 1 was arrived at its 
Perfection, in this Age we are treating of. As to the Original of Arts in this 

City, tho' Building for Strength and Conveniency was certainly found out 


ear ay, ſince ans: City was begun befose the Diſperſion : Yet, if we may judge 
from 


* 1 8 Conſiderations en the State of the IVerld,. as { ts Theiny: "FEY 
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way m, une. was howyt 
occaſion the e wy Aug nefitation el h bits. 81 l n 
But chen Baby, ini che Perfection 2 Otundeur, wat but a ne City; 
for doubtleſs, there was fome' Propriety in Nebuchaduezzar's Remark ; B not 
this pre it Baby Jon, which" ' have built, for the Houſe , the Kingdow ; / w 
Mig of my Prices, and for the Honouy- of my Majefty?-Dan,av. 30,  * 
rams is aid by ſome, and + Bells by others; to have founded this: City. 
But, as we have better Information by Moſes,” we know chat it was (bs 5 
in the primitive Ages. But then 1 Was NeBuchadnezzar,- ho finiſhed it in 
the grand Manner, in which Herodote Geſcribes it; who himſelf was at Nah- 
5 bn, ke s$'the end Done Author 'who Laer M3 BB cab: 
niſhing this City was chiefly the Wor e Fed: + h 
many Parts of 0 were Au before. When Nebucbadneggar had bebe 
Nineveh, he affected tò exceed that Capital, which 1 a his. Allies Bad 
laid i in Ruins, by this rival Sueceſſor to 15 Glory. / | = 
However, Nebuchadnezzar's Death is no good Date, Loom which to N 
culate the Perfection of Arts. For he had all the great Patterns of Antiquity 
after which to copy. He had ſeen Nineveh and Feruſalem in all their Beauty 
and Extent: He had ſurveyed Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis, with all their Tem- 
Ples, Pyramids, Obelifks, Colofſus's, and the other Wonders of Egypt in their 
ancient Greatneſs; and he could command all the greateſt Maſters from all 
. the conquered Countries; 3 and n he might equal, or even exceed, the 
Patterns. 
Babylon, as Kniſhed by him, was juſtly called one of the Wonders of the 
| w orld. It was every way prodigious, in its Dimenſions, Beauty, and Strength. 
It was in Dimenſions an exact Square of fifteen Miles on every Side, and ſixty 
Miles Circumference. For Strength, it was encompaſſed by a Wall of 200 
Cabits high, and 50 Cubits broad; with a vaſt Ditch out of which the Earth 
was digged up, of which the Brick of the Walls was made. It had, for both 
Beauty and Strength, on each Side of this vaſt Square, 2 5 Gates, being 100 
in all; all made of ſolid Braſs or Copper. + From the 25 Gates, on each 
Side of the Square, were drawn Streets in right Lines, to the oppoſite Gates; 


in all 50 Streets, each 15 Miles long. || To fill this great City with Inhabi- 


tants, Nebuchadnezzar carried ſuch a Multitude of Captives from all the con- 
vered Provinces, as may be imagined. It was alſo exquiſitely adorned and 


— as Heredvte ſays, The Eupbrates r ran ce the Middle of it, 
Southward. 


. Herod Lib. I. c. 184. Dzed. Sic. TY + Abyden. opud b. Prep. Evang. Lib, IX. 
$ Herod, Lib. I. c. 178. ] bid. c. 179, 


„„ dur Bae ee area f /Palace:andithe Temple-of Bike ; 
and on the Weſt, he ne- City which \Nebuchatuezzar addede But the 
Walls round the whole: were his rde ing and Work., ere 
However, tho Balyla might itſelf be as fumous a City as any ny among the 
Ancients yet it may be zulliy queſtioned whether Chaldza' was the Birth- 
Place of Arts, tho they might ha ir Finiſhing. We are 
told, Ja. xxiii. 13. that the Chaldeans — regular People, till the Aﬀy- 
rians founded the City for thoſe who wandered-'in the Wilderneſs.  * Sit Iſaac 
. Newton.underſtands this of Pul and Nabonaſſar, who built up Babylon, as a 
Capital for one Branch of his Family to reſide at. And, as this was about the 
Time when Sabacon invaded Egypt, and drove many Egyptians out of their 
Country, who retired thro' Arabia and the Deſarts into Shinar, or Chaldæa; 
ſo they carried their Aſtronomy, the Form of their Year, which they pre- 
ſerved in the Era of N lar: and ſeveral bther Arts and Sciences, into 
that Country; which then began to . in aldæa, tho really tranſ- 
planted, or imported from Egypt, 

I cannot meet with Materials in the narrow Compass of my | private Study, 
and fo remote from p public Libraries, that will enable me to carry the Chro- 
nology of ancient a farther than I have done. But thus far we may pro- 
ceed with tolerable Evidence. For we have the Hiſtory of great Cities, 
which having been great at ſuch a Time, prove that dab Arts were in be- 
ing, which were employed in their Embelliſhment, with ſuch a laviſh Pro- 
fu lion of Treaſure, and the Labour of ſuch numberleſs Multitudes. Tho 
indeed, conſidering the vaſt Multitudes that were employed, as particularly 
in building Saher s Temple and Palaces, one would ſuſpect that Art was 
but then in its Infancy, and Inſtruments for Expedition were much wanted; 
as Dr. Sykes hints. 

ee and Statuary ſeem to have been carried fartheſt in thoſe 1 
of any of the Arts. But, as the Eaſt abounded with People, and the Eaſtern 
Monarchy extended a deſpotic Dominion over ſo vaſt a Compaſs of Terri- 

; they muſt have had an immenſe Treaſure, and a numberleſs Multi- 
— of Subjects at their Command. Accordingly, all their Works ſeem to 

have been in the vaſt and grand Taſte, rather than in the correct and elegant 

one. Their GCzzes were like cultivated Countries ; their Palaces like (Cities; 
their Columns were Obeliſes; and their Statues were Coloſſus 8. All was in this 
gigantic Gou't; and a Nation's Revenue was waſted, and its People's Strength 
exhauſted, in the Prince's Palace, or his Tomb; witneſs the Memnonium, or the 
Pyramids of Egypt; the Palaces, Penſile Gardens, and Walls of Babylon. 
How vainly doth fooliſh Man, contrary to the true Order of Nature, build 
and erect Mountains in the midſt of Plains, which have their greater Beauty 
without them!] How unwiſely do they nouriſh Warts and indecent Protube- 
rances on Nature's lovely Face, which are Deformitics rather than Ornaments! 

Vol. II. 1 8.45 „ Dat, 

* Newton, Chron. p. 326. = | 
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neß of the Weſt. Howevide, che Foundatiade- oF: thinkdvainds ivere U ſearcely 
laid, till the other were many of them ſinking under been amweildy 
Weight,” Alen baile d li,,“¹j ji the Viriungg „ Talians, 
Noms itſelf, ſtill ;growing, up in new: ner more cortect Kind, 

after moſt of the Pattern of ancient: Greatabſs were watt ern 
or n __ moſt ſure W on 12 at 85 ) n Bott” fürs 
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N Han | | 
or py 48 but Arms, and the Pole of f Stites, ſeem. to have un- 
dergone material Altetations in a ſimilar Manne. 
The Poſities of the moſt afeient Kingdoms were 
ning of their Eſtabliſhment,” gente and mild in the Admitiiftration of Go- 
vernment. . As Society wus firſt formed among near Relations, it would re- 
quire no great Im — of Genius, to apprehend a near Eyuality among: 
thoſe who were deſcended from the fame Anceſtor and that therefore fuch. 
a Gentleneſs ſhould be thought natural; a ſort of natural Inſtinct inſpired. 
theſe Sentiments. But when, in the Revolution of ſome Ages, great Em 
1 were raiſed by Con nqueſt; and the Remembrance of Kindred Was entirely 


, the Conquerors ith them all as Slaves.; and both the Country and 
= as the Purchaſe of their Sword; ravaging the one, and deſtroying the 


other at their Pleaſure, in unnatural Defiance to the moſt genuine Sentiments 
of Humanity. Thus an -undiſciplined and favage Ambition urged and: 
| goaded on the Great Men of the World to the pernicious Love of War and 
Conqueſt : And again, the Love of Plunder and Ravage, (when once a Nation: 
was grown great by Conqueſt) joined to the e of an imperious 
Conqueror, impelled the common World to Arms; and led them by Thou- 
ſands, to follow the Standards of thoſe victorious Tyrants to the Works of: 
Deſtruction, againſt which the human Heart naturally recoils.— But here it 
may be again obſerved, that Mankind had made fo fmall' a Progreſs in the 
uſeful Arts of domeſtic Induſtry, that the common mo had little better: 
to employ themſelves in; or little Security for their Perſons; or Families, or 
Properties, at Home ; and therefore more readily. engaged in War : It was- 
the beft Thing they could then do for themſelves, in that State of Improve-- 
ment, which the World had then attained to. 
It ſeems to have been a Want of. this Improvement in the laborious Arts, 
in which the — could uſefully — and maintain e 
ves 
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„ theke Have Veen Surly ble to the natu- 
ral Maggers er the Age, in which theſe new Err ires foſe.— Thus Mexan- 
aur, in 4 mote polite Age, than when Sr vis whe Pil, or Nebuchadnezear ſet 
up unteerlal Menarelnes, erected the 3 3 ft "For Alarunder, 
being a Greek, in which Regiod, the Notidhs of Civil Libetty ad greatiy pres 
valled; it was d à very untatufal Ambition in hm, Hat Be led the 
to a Taſte whilly unnatural to them, even to aſpire after onhictfFMotirchy. 
The ſmall Numbers of * le 1 in the Oripitial Kinddom made it unnatural in 
them to expect it; that They, who were N rooms ſhould tyrannize 
over Millions in' Military Wey. And accotidingly, ' this Empire prof wry 
ceaſed? with himſelf. Fof, tho all the different Bratiches of the Greet Em 
pire were eſtabliſhed Under Monarchs of Griek Deſcent, yet they Wwe 
pendent Kingdoms, ſetfled'in thoſe populons' Countries, which hi Tz 
vetally united undet the Perm Empire before, except Greece itſelf ;' and after 
 Alexandir's Death, Macedmia held no proper Dominion over the reſt; nor 
wers they called Rebellions againſt the Empire, But, as Alexander conquered 
Darius, who had fo many Ns N ations under his Dominion ; ſo, by that Con- 
queſt, they all fell under ömimion of the Conqueror; according to 
the Cuſtoms of the Eat, itch had prevailed ſo long in Ha. And this 
Cuſtom had begun, and was the Effect of more barbargus and leſs cultivated 
Ages; and accordingly, among them, at that Time, more natural than i 
could be in Grescr. n 
The fame abſurd Taſte lerwirds 3 erte among the Maris and fe. 
* duced them into à Schictne of thi higheR Self-Inconfiſtency, Thoſe, who 
were the moſt ſtrenuous Advocates fot Liberty, became Patrons for univerſal 
Tyranny, in their own Hands, Fot, as Alexander, a Greek, by ſucceſsful War, 
fell into the Poſſeſſion of univerſal Empire, by conquering thoſe Nations who 
were fond of that ſort of Dominion; an were made fond of it, by having 
ſuch Numbers of their Subjects employed, rather in Arms than Arts :—B0 
the Romans, thoſe fierce Patrons of Liberty, who would contend fo obſtinately 
in the Senate, or in a popular Aſſembly, againſt any Man's having a Grain 
of Power more than was due to him, by their national Stipulations ; yet, 
even thoſe ſtubborn Republicans would lead their Armies, in order to enſlave 
whole Nations to their own Roman Yoke ; over whom they had not the 
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Thus an Hall v was Sar ey Os — Lee or it wap of fac 1 6 
nitude, that the RGI Gueſts 'conld ſearce; hear Ong another ff 
was a Beauty, tho with a Noſe a Cubit i i 
Tem le; a. Ryu! Tomb was a Tarn | | n 
x. of fax Hoot. 88 Their general Taſte was en. 
in thoſe kf. poliſhed Age > Tis true indeed, endleſs zeauties and, les 
of, the accurate Arts were diffuſed. thro all Greece, in their little clegang "4" 
publics, Where private Meute em loyed m n „Hands, where a rich Public. 
. encouraged the D of the Artiſans, 'to:ſoften, the Lines of the Statuary's, 
| Chiſel;, or the Painter si Pengil;, into breathing Figures of, imitated Life., 
Vet again, in the Empires of Greece and Hon eien (leſs Gov't, 
was revived in their Notions of Government and. enlarged, I aon, th 
they no langer admired it in any thing elſe. n nn 
But now, in our modern; Times, when. States. or | Cities "as gn 3 
Conqueſt, which is the moſt ignoble Riſe; but, by Trade, Commerce, and Civil 
Tduftry, and Sagacity, and the 17 of the uſeful Arts; as we have fer 


Kingdoms erected by Ce. ſo we haue had fewer, that Armies. 
ſent into the Field on that brutal Errand of mutual Deſtruction. And this. 
muſt be a Proof of our being more civiliged, in all that can be truly deno- 
minated civilizing, where far greater Numbers can get: their Living by the 
5 of, Peace, in Proportion | to. what are ed to the are Bain: af 
It may dee] be ps 355 conquering Nation may be Sv by 
the Conquered, by transfuſing their Arts, Sciences and Manners; as. Rome was. 
by. Greece; and the Northern Nations of Europe by Rome. But, as there is. 
us civilizing any People, in general, by Slavery, or bringing them naturally 
to nouriſh their own Arts, by tyrannical Commands; ſo there is no like- 
lihood of an haughty Maſt r learning of his Slave: They always loſe more 
than they get by Slavery: And, again, they naturally become more rugged 
by Tyranny ; ; they loſe that ingenueus, free. Spirit and unreſtrained Genius, 
which is the Source of all uſeful Arts, which inſenſibly vaniſheth as it meets 
with Curb, and Reſtraint and Oppreflion ; and the Slave 0 e 


to impart and communicate Arts. to. his Lord. 
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| 151 | TY is the only. ge genuine k FIR of Cy of At. ergebe 
Way however jos Wh rugged. it may at firſt appear: It encoutages all In- 
duſtry, all Free Invention, Know! d Ge and Virtue with a parental Benignity, . 
according to, the different £5 enius of it is Sons, Hereb) y every one i careſſed 
to follow the free natural pretend to 


nt of his 0 own Heart ; but Pe dare not 
teach an hau ghty Maſter, v which is accufing him of Tgnorance, with a cotiquer- 
ing Sword in his Hand, When Men find the Sweets of LizeRTyY, they. 
will chearfully Pay in their native Country; 3 and, readily contend” witch the In- 
conveniences of its Climate, Soil, or Situation; this will ſoon make a Land 
of Liber become Fopulous. , And, if the Country i is not naturally fruitful, 
yet Liberty will ſoon make its Inhabitants Tndufirious, when they find alt the 
Rewards of their Induſtry are their own. This will convert a Barren Soil 
Into a, fraztful one, by the Skill and Induſtry of Agriculture. There are no 
Mates out of which Liberty will not be able to work out Politeneſs, 
Wealth and Power. The pau and Sagacity of the Manufafturer creates 
an Eſtate, with which he can pay the laborious Huſbandman' for the Plenty 
which he ce can ſpare of the Fruits of the Field; with which the Huſbandman 
can again cloath himſelf comfortably.” Human Natiire has thus all its Wants 
ſupplied ; Men are rendered mote decent in their Appearance, more Bealthful | 
in their Countenance, and more chearful and contented in their Mien and 
Air; and ſo more amiable and lovely, and ag 08 in each: other's Eye. 
Hence ſpring a good Nature, unſuſpecting Benevolence and Charity, which 
makes Society a ſtill greater Blefling, i in theſe happy Regions of Liberty. Men 
will invent Arts, which they have. never been 7aught, and find out Manu- 
factures which they have never learned, or improve thoſe which they do but 
imperfectly know, by a laudable Emulation to excel; in a free Country, 
where every one may hope for the Benefit of his own Labour, or Invention, | 
or Genius, or Imitation, for the Uſe of his own Family. 

LiBeRTY,. the faithful Nurſe of Induftty, makes every Part of Natit 
fruitful, The Merchant's Skill and Mariner's Care create an Harveſt on our 
boiſterous Coaſts, parallel to the Hills or Meadows, covered with Herds and 
Flocks, or to the fertile Plains or Valleys, covered with Grain and Fruits. The 
Vigilance and Labour of the Mercantile and Naval World, plow and reap - 
the ſpacious Plains of the Atlantic, which Nature's Hand has ſowed.” The 
Banks of Newfoundland abound with Wealth, which the Mountains of 15. T 


N „ — 9 
ouſly afford: And the Labours of our Britiſh Looms\farnith | 
Coaſts of.Mexjc — 1 857 ſparingly diſeloſe. 
Tbe Silk of the Eaft; the 'Cottdh of th Flax and Hemp of the 
North, and our own -native Fh locks, and 3 and Coal Mines, mi iſter 
to the Employment of the Britiſh Loom and Ax; and ſo to the det Bop 
of de Brit Court and Senate; the" Streny gth of the Bririſ Fleet) and to 
the Conveniency and Decency of our Capi,” 80 that it ig probable; t it 
Thebes, or Nineveh, or the Great Babylon, (the Survey of whoſe Wonen 
turned its vain. Moenarch's ad) had not ſuch elegant Magnificence in their 
FLY er 30 das near ſuch uſeful Cotlveltietcy in their Hbuß 5 
| tor 1 accom mo- 2 75 ſuch a Number of Inhabitants, as our modern Capitals 
or France, "or Hollond, -at this Time have. "IPA. 10 wy ; 
T ee Alteration in the Policies of wiſe Nations Slat Ir ole from ty 
9 of Arts; and was not, perhaps, ow owing fo. much ev n 16 Th 
aggerty , of State gſmen, a5 to 1ndyftry and mechanic invention, under” the 
_ of Liberty; which turned the Stream of ihmerce, i in Spite © of 
Edits, into a 1 00 Channel, leading all Buyers to thoſe Countfies where 
che! 0 une they want in be bad beſt and cheapeſt, and at tbe e cafieſt 
Convey And hence ſo aroſe another Method, of War: as wellas Policy; %; 
which _ 3 rhaps-choſen by the Sagacity of the molt able Commaiiders, | 
but obtruded i Ty f upon them, by the Changes 3 in the very Nature and 
cumſtances of tlie Nations whom they commanded. The People, by the 
Increaſe of Induſtry, to which LIBERTY Was the great Encouragement, 
became backwand to War, hen they could provide much better for them- 
ſclyes and Families, by ſaying at Home. Who would | willingly engage jn t the 
Dangers of the Field, w Vere, the Induſtry and Fatigues were alto gether. as 
great, where Hazard was more, and the Conveniences and Arabs: es le IG 52 
when by ſtaying at his own Houſe, he could, with 7% Fatigue and Danzer, 
have far Better Wages, as the Reward of his Skill and Induſtry in domeſtic 
Trades and Occupations. Hereby it would neceſſarily happen that Armies 
would become fewer, and. would generally be mercenary Troops. In the 
moſt; ciꝛuliaed Countries in Europe, i. e. thoſe in which Liberty prevails, 
{for no other deſerve the Name of Civilized:) the common Soldiers are gene- 
rally Perſons, who either want Sill, or Care and Induſtry, or both; by which 
they will employ, or can maintain themſelves at Home. 1 hey are hereby ne- 
tated to repair to the Standards, for neceſſary Maintenance, which all 
— back wardly afford the Lazy. But then, as hereby Armiées will be leſs 
numerous; yet, as they engage in War as an Occupation, ſo they will natu- 
rally become more 72 therein. Induſtrious Artiſans do not probably 
grow more /kilful in their own Arts, than modern Soldiers do in the Practice 
of Arms: And the rigid Diſcipline of the Military Art overcomes all that 
natural Sloth and Careleſsneſs, which hindered their Proficiency in, or their 
Application to, any other Occupations —We muſt own, indeed, that there 
are 


are other Matives belides 4 or eee "which Lions many 1 _ 
gage in all the Labours and Dangers of War- A Senſe of, one Species of Ho- 
Noler engages the Great, ſuch as the Princes, and Nobles, and Gentry, though ; 
they are above the Motives of Neceſſity, to face. all the Fatigues and Dan- 
gers of War; to ſight for their Country, 1 own large Properties, or their 
National Liberties, in the Benefits of Which they alſo have ſo large a Share. 
And it is truly Honourable, to fight, When it is for Liberty; not i Conqueſt, 
that they endanger themſelves in the high Places of the Field, But this is 
not the only . which a wiſe Man may juſtly aſpire after, Some Per- 
ſons may, — to their Taſte and — eſteem it as-honparable 
for them to endeavour to enrich themſelves and their Country by the honeft: 
Gains of - Buſineſs: as by Sporls taken even in virtuous War. They may think 
it as much Honour to their Integrity and Underſtanding; (as Work for which 
they are-moſt fat) to overmanage a neighbouring r r by their Addreſe, 
Activity and Skill in Numbers, and the Sagacity of Commeror; as to over- 
reach them in the Stratagemt of War, or in the Heroiſm of the Field, or the 
daring. Bravery.in, Neue Fleets. And it may be ſurely called truly great, 
to enrich their own. Chant for mereantile Sagacity, wherehy the Current of 
Trade may have ſuch a Circulation, as may. tend to inpoveriſb a troubleſome,. 
_ Neighbour :: To contribute to make their own City Great and Wealthy, 
zs a parallel Honour to that of Burning that of their Country's Enemy. But: 
we may, I humbly think, decline p 4K invidious Queſtion, which of theſe 
Occupations is the mor honourable ? For the true Concluſion is, that each 
are truly honourable in their Nature, if they are virtuouſly undertaken. This 
Honour, which is nothing elſe but 7 Praiſe for brave and heroic: Deeds in 
War, may be conſidered as a laudable Motive to engage great Men in the 
Military Commands; and the Hope of Neceſſaries moves the common Soldier 
to engage in this dangerous Occupation. And perhaps this Alteration made 
in our Nation, by the Increaſe of Arts and Induſtry, may render it a more 
natural Strength to ſuch a Land of Liberty as ours, to be defended” by a te- 
gular Army of native Mereenaries, provided for by Parliament ; than-only by 
a National Mitra, for we ſnould not have ſo good Troops, nor at ſo cheap 
a Rate. When the Tenure of our Lands was in the Gothic Manner, by Vaſ- 
falage and Military Service, it furniſhed as good Troops as thofe of our Neigh- 
bours, raiſed in the ſame Way. And, when a Militia was our legal Security 
and Defence, after the other inſenſidly ceaſed, it might then be as well! Yet 
m ſuch a Militia may have. its Inconvieniences in Our trading Country, they 
would be leſs ſkilled in Arms, as not making War their Trade; they nar” 
be far more Expence, as they will not ſerve for ſo little Pay, as thoſe ee have 
no-other Oecupation to follow, but that of Arms. So that the ſame Sum 
would maintain near double the Number, and 4 would, as being: ac- 
cuſtomed and diſciplined to Arms, be_near te as * Daps as a Militia 
of Artificers. could be expected to bo- Tho I own. there is a great Conve- 
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_—_ niebee in Kevin's Nidohal Militia Wr md to guard 
1 rower Where "any "ſudden Emerge! ncy ariſes ; — Balg to 1 
= | Spirit through''a Land, that they may not be liable din den Ces. 
25 | ro bote! Thtorance of Arts, "either by Inſurrections at Home, or 
vaſions from Abroad. Even this Degree of Acquaintance with Arms would | 
engage our hardy, rural Youth in their Evening Diverſions; to the Exerciſe 
of Arms, and fit them to be more uſeful for defending their own Borders, 
whenever regulat Troops happen to be neceffarily otherwiſe employed. But 
then, ſince Iiberty is the Foundation of our Strength, the greateſt Vigilance 
mould be uſed to preſerve this wen of our em from ue en 
. its own Guards. ? JOV $543 
Tiown'indeed the Stuntiom ben of Free Colnniles; may give Et pecu- 
dur Turn and Caſt to their Manners; Policies, or Wars. In Maritime Coun- 
tries, both Trade and War is thought neceſſary to be in the ſame Hands: 
Our Britiſh Mariners, who follow one of the moſt uſeful ' Branches of In- 
duſtry for their Occupation, are generally thoaght alſo to be the moſt fit to 
manage out Naval Wars. And ſo are an Exception from. the general Rules, 
that prevail in Lands of Liberty, namely, having a Power to chuſe either 
War or Trade, according to the — which ariſe from either, in Wages 
or ãn Pay. In the dea - Service, the natural Strength of our Iſland, aide brave 
and uſeful Order of Men, che Bratiſh Mariners, are abridged of their na- 
tural Liberty to-chuſe War, or let it alone; nor is the Pay in War made an- 
Twerable-to their Mages in their own common Occupation, to induce.them to 
make that Choice, whenever their Country wants their Service. They are 
preſſed into the Royal Navy, without veing informed of the Length of Time 
in which their Attendance will be required; perhaps it may be to ſpend the 
"beſt of their Days, without any proportionable Wages and Advantages for 
their Families, while they make others great and rich, But further; this 
-embarrafſes and almoſt embargoes all our foreign Trade; fince it makes the 
J  Wiages in the Merchant's Service fo exorbitantly high, by the Scarcity of 
Hands; fo that they muſt pay double Wages to toſs who cannot do balf 
Work; which makes the Expence of Navigating quadruple ; hereby an 
Enemy, in Rivalſhip with us in Trade, may inſenfibly get it from us. And, 
as this is the grand Secret, in which our great Strength lietb, there will not 
need Armies, or Artillery, to batter down, or blow up our Towns ; ſince 
this Decay in Trade will make them fall of . themſelves : It will diſable us 
either to repair old, or build new Towns; and to improve either Lands or 
Manufactures. There is ſuch a Connection betwixt Naval Commerce, the 
ploughing the Ocean, and that of the fruitful Field, that all Orders of Men 
are really hereby weakened, from the Peer, Joe to the meaneſt 
LA „ 


10 delpotic © FER theſe Flehen det may 2 indeed prevented, 
| where all may have Equal Liberty, that is, none have any Liberty. But I 
am only ſpeaking of Free Countries, in which it is an eſſential Part of Na- 
tional Privilege, that all good Subjects ſhould have the Power ef chuſing 
what Occupations they will follow ; and therefore ſhould have Advantages 
to induce them to the Choice of War, whenever their Country needs them, 
in its National Fleets particularly. ——As to the Lands of Slavery, whatever 
| Inconveniences they avoid on the Terms of the Loſs of Liberty, f envy them 
not the Purchaſe, which is according to the Proverb, Gold bought too dear.— 
But tis a Thing much to be regretted, that all our National ese has 
not yet been able to find out, for the remedying this Difficulty, an Expedient, 
which may be congruous to our Free and noble Conſtitution; and that none, 
who are Britons, may be deprived of that Privilege eſſential to them as 
free Britons, the Right of chufing their Occupations in Civil Life. I cannot 
but hope that, thro' the Wiſdom, Vigilance and Integrity of our. Senate, the 
Uprightneſs and Experience of our Admirals, joined to the Obſervations of 
our Merchants, on the Difficulties which ſeverally occur both to the Admiralty . 
and to the Trade, a Method may be found out for making our Royal Navy 
a Seminary for Naval Armies ; as our National regular Troops are for our 
Armies by Land; tho' I preſume not to ſuggeſt, nor indeed, am capable of 
ſo much as gueſſing how it may be effected with the feweſt Inconveniences. 
hut I humbly apprehend that, if this Account which I have given of 
the natural Changes in Nations, in the different Ages of the World, occa- 
ſioned by the gradual Growth of Arts and Induſtry, come to be more conſider- 
ed; it may lead inquilitive Stateſmen, not only to copy the wiſe Steps, which 
their great Predeceſſors took, but alſo to 10 and ſtrike into new Roads 
of Civil Policy, which may become neceſſary by the Alterations in the Cir- 
cumſtances of their People, by the Augmentations of Trade; and may be 
accommodated thereto, the more MY to e further Growths-of 
Induſtry, 

Tt will not be queſtioned bor our Laws made in Henry III. or E . 
Times, when the Power of the King and the Barons was regulated; or thoſe 
made in Henry the VIIth's Reign, when that ſubtil Prince found Means of 
checking the Exorbitancy of the Barons Power; or thoſe in Queen Elzabeth's 
Time, when our Trade to America was in its Infancy, and when Wealth 
began to circulate among the Commons, who of Vaſſals became Rich, and 

ſo more free and independent ;——1 ſay, ſeveral of thoſe Laws are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of Alterations, or Explications, more ſuitable to our preſent 
Condition, ſince the great and happy Revolution, 1688, and our large In- 
creaſe in Trade, and Arts and Sciences ſince that Time. And which our Par- 
laments have been yearly employed in altering and regulating accordingly, 
as the Emergencies and Neceſſity of Circumſtances have required. Upon 
the ſame Principles of Reaſon, tho the Gi Law, or Law of the Romans was 
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collected from the moſt able, ancient e of different Ages en 
tries, and improved by their own Experiences, yet it-is now in many Points- 
unſynchronal to rhe Age and Country, as in particular, their Deciſions and 
Regulations ene Servants, Freedmen, Adoptions, Patrons, &c. For 
our prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms are ſo greatly altered, that there i is no 
Neceſſity, and indeed no Room, for thoſe ancient Regulations. 1. 

On this important Point of Liberty, I beg Leave further to add, that This, 
which is the moſt precious of all Temporal Good, muſt be diſtinguiſhed i into 
two Branches; namely firſt, a Liberty, or free Uſe of our Fortunes, Bodily- 
Strength and Common Faculties, in he virtuous Uſe of our Subſtance, and 
inventing, or practiſing all the various Arts of Liſe, with the Security of the 
Fruits of our Labours to our own Uſe, and to be at our own Diſpoſal; this is 
Quil Liberty. But the ſecond Branch, namely, Liberty of Conſcience, confiſts: 
in having due Encouragement, that is, no Diſcouragement to free Enquiry- 
into Truth. And this is the nobleſt and moſt ſublime Branch of Liberty.. 
By this we enjoy the free Exerciſe of our intellectual Faculties; hereby we: 
may expand the Soul with Knowledge, enrich and refine it with Sciences and? 

Arts, enlarge our reaſoning Powers by this free Exerciſe of them, and adorn. 
and dignify the whole Man with the Beauty and Dignity of Religion and 

Goodneſs ; exalting our Nature to an higher Diſtance above the Brutal, and: 
approaching nearer to the angelical Nature. And tho” this ennobling Liberty 7 
and Induſtry might not have been introduced in the early Ages; notwith-- 

ſtanding that Parental Government prevailed ; fince an Emulation among 

Brothers or near Relations, would not fo greatly ſtimulate. to Rivalſhip for 

Wealth or Power, when the Fruits of their Care would in a good Meaſure - 
be ſunk in a common Stock; by the Direction of the Parent, who would 
have equal natural Affection for all his Children, and hereby the Slothful and the 
Diligent would be too much alike. Yet when afterwards, Arms and Victory 
ſet up great Empires, and extinguiſhed the Remembrance of Kindred, Liberty 
Was ſtill more abridged ; ſo that there was little Encouragement to Emula- 
tion and Induſtry under thoſe new Tyrannies ; it is therefore no Wonder that- 
the Progreſs of Arts and Sciences was ſo flow. However Experience has 
found that Sciences, Arts and Virtue will thrive in any Climate, under the 
Encouragement of Liberty, and almoſt in any Age. Theſe will flouriſh on 

the rugged Sides of the Alps, under the Nurture of Liberty; which will 

languiſh and w7ber in the fertile Plains of Campania, under the malignant, 

' noxious Blaſts of Slavery and Perſecution. As Biſhop Burnet has finely re- 

marked in his Lerters.* But without Liberty the moſt propitious Climates, 
Air and Soil, tho' the moſt bounteous Grants of Providence, are, by impious 
Tyrants, ſcarce allowed to be Bleſſings to their unhappy Subjects Slavery 

inſenſibly debaſes the Mind, and Men become mean and vicious they know. 
not how: Slaves become mean-ſpirited even by their Condition; their Plenty 


* Bunt's Letters, paſſim. 


zs taſteleſs while they have it ; their Baſe! joyleſs ; and yet they will not la- 


| bour more than what is juſt neceſſary, ſinoe they know not what will be 


their own. They /b and ficken in the moſt clear and chearful Ait; they 
murmur and repine in the moſt: refreſhing Walks of Oranges, or aromatic 
Groves; perhaps without perceiving what ails them. They are ſunk into a 
general Habit of Meanneſs, by never having been accuſtomed to any en- 
larging Sentiments to give them a Senſe of the Dignity of- their own Na- 
ture, and their proper Rank as Men.—Again; thoſe, who are ſo unhappy as 


to have been brought up in the Exerciſes of deſpotic Sway, are likely to have 


all the Sentiments of generous Benevolence eradicated from, or ſuffocated in, 


their Hearts; and, by being accuſtomed to think higher of themſelves than 


our common Nature allows, are in Danger of being betrayed into Errors of 


one kind; while the Slave, by being accuſtomed to think 700 low of his 
own Rank, will fall into Errors of another kind; but both of them funda- 


mentally inconfiſtent with the genuine Notions of human Nature, as God 


has wiſely made it. And now, O my Countrymen | may I not be allowed 


to congratulate you on the happy Combination of ſo many Things that co- 


incide for your ſingular Felicity; tho' I would do it without invidious Com- = 
pariſon with other Proteſtant and Free Nations. of our modern Days. Iam 


now as a Stranger, betaking myſelf to reſt at Home, after a long and tedious 


Journeying, not only thro different Countries, but Ages. And yet, how 


few have my Enquiries met with, that can afford a Parallel, or Equal to our 


National Happineſs ?——To have a Great and Good Prince, yet under legal | 


Limitations in his Government ; ruling a free People according to their own 
Laws; in well-adjuſted and exactly calculated Quantity of Power; main- 


taining Liberty to his People, ſo that all are encouraged to exerciſe Induſtry, 


Invention, Sagacity, or whatever their different natural Talents are, of Genius 
or Fortune : To have this Civil Liberty ſo ample, which is properly the 
higheſt that Civil Authority can go, is ſure a great National Privilege. Pater 
Patriæ is indeed our Monarch's Title.—TFhen to have Liberty of Conſcience 


in a conſiderable Degree, ſo as to have free Enquiry into Truth, at leaſt fole- 


rated; muſt be a great Privilege, ſince few Nations have gone fo far, as really 


to tolerate Religious Freedom. Conſcience is, indeed, a Thing ſo ſacred, and 


ſo much above human Cogniſance, that one would wonder, good Kings or 


Senates ſhould ever have preſumed to touch it; ſince every Man is made 


WORSE, in Proportion as he is influenced by any human Authority, to pro- 
feſs differently from his real Perſuaſion ; he is ſo far, as this Authority in- 


fluences, made an Hypocrite by it; which is a flagrant Immorality he could 


avoid, whereas it may be in ſeveral Caſes impoſſible to avoid Errors. Where 
therefore Sincerity is really tolerated, we may pronounce our National Con- 
dition to be an happy one, tho' not the f happy; ſince univerſal Charity, 
amidſt our unavoidable Difference in Opinions, would more effectually re- 


medy all our Diſtractions arifing hence.—After all, tho' ſome natural Advan- 
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tages of Climate may be boaſted of, by our Neighbours ; yet they. are much 
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a e e by the Civil Advantages of our Free Conſtitution. Tho' our 
Air may not be ſo ſerene as that of France, yet our Chains are not ſo heavy; 


and Chains will make Men dull and mean, and low-ſpirited, in Spite of Cliz. 


mate. No natural'Levity of Conſtitution will operate ſo ſtrongly, and act 


with ſach unnatural Buoyancy, as to make the Weight of civil Fetters im- 


perceptible, or lift off, or annihilate the Burden of Tyranny and Arbitrary 
Power. Deſpotic Rule will let no Genius, or natural Talents thrive; If 
there is any Encouragement at one Time, it is fo inſtable and precarious, that 
no Edifice of Induſtry can be built upon it. How ſhould one have a Heart: 


to labour in any great Improvements, when the Fruits of his Induſtry, are 


not his own, or his Family's? How ſhould any Man love Truth, or apply: 
himſelf to Searches after it, who knows not but on the firſt Diſcovery of. 
that lovely Stranger, he may be compelled to attend her into the Inquiſition, 


or Baſtile? In ſhort, we might have expected Truth and Science to have: 


flept an hundred Ages longer, if Liberty had not entered before, to bring 
the baſhful Virgin forward. . She came to Greece too ſoon for the State of the- 


World, and therefore juſt appeared and withdrew ; for Liberty ſtood not: 
long enough to obtain a Naturalization. And tho Rome ack to be a. 


Friend to Liberty and Truth, yet ſhe ſoon afterwards turned- all their Friends 


out of Doors, But at laſt Liberty, that eſſential, Friend to all Truth and all 
Improvement, found Reception here, in this happy Iſland; made ſtill 


more ſo by the hoſpitable Entertainment of this great Stranger, who, tho 


of ſuch high Diſtinction and. heavenly Birth, had been expelled: by all the 


great Monarchies before. And as long as we can preſerve LI BERTY, I. 


doubt not but Arts, Sciences, Plenty, Politeneſs and Virtue will remain among 


us, and daily increaſe : And if we can but keep that Hell. born Monſter, PE R- 


skcur lo, out of our Land, I fear not that Knowledge, Truth and Sin-- 
cerity will ever withdraw; tho from this peſtilent Deſtroyer's ſuſpicious. 
Search, which is no other than the heavy, blind. Curioſity of Ignorance and 


Malice, they have ever fled. 


SE CT. IV. 


On the Progreſ of the Pagans in Religious 88 * the 


Days of Moſes, 10 the Coming of. Chriſt. 


\HO' I have not a Def ign, nor from the Scope of my Argument ir in 
this Eſay,. a Neceſſity to enlarge much on this Subject of Pagan 


. Knowledge in the Matters of Religion, Yet, as I attempted near the Be- 


ginning of this Work, to explain one Way of introducing Religious Know- 
ledge into the World, even that of primitive Revelation to Adam; and ee 
at 
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_ that this was an intelligible Way of firſt communicating this Knowledge, and. 
laid à Foundation for its being ſo extenſively propagated by Tradition; it 
feems needful to enquire what Advances were really made in this Knowledge, 
- thro' the ſucceſſive Generations afterwards ; and what Chronological Time 
can be aſſigned for the Periods of the ſucceſſive Advancements herein. 
I. I apprehend it obvious, that this Knowledge of Religion was very con- 
ſiderable at firſt, The grand Capital Points of this heavenly. Science were 
imported very early to our Firſt Parents themſelves. In theſe firſt: Leſſons 
they were competently inſtructed in the Doctrine of the Unity of the Divine 
Nature, and the other Perfections of his Being; and the Relation. which he 
ſtood in to all other inferior Beings, as He was the Creator and Parent of all; 
and the Nelation in which all thoſe Beings ſtood to him, as they were all his 
Creatures. And, tho at that Fime their Reaſon was tender, and they but 
little experienced in the Uſe of it, and ſo might be juſtly conſidered as in an 
Infantile State of all their Faculties, yet God proceeded with them accord- 
ingly ; He took ſuch Methods with them as correſponded to this Infant 
State —He at firſt inſtructed them in very plain and ſimple Propofitions- 
of Truth, or Hiſtories of Facts, the Effects whereof they could have the 
Evidence of their Senſes for the Truth of. Thus ſuppoſe their firſt Leſſon 
was this; In the Beginning Go p created the Heaven and the Earth. There 
was only required that they ſhould underſtand: the Meaning of theſe plain 
Words, and they were both very ſhort, and of the moſt ſimple Meaning and 
Import. And then, tho''there was ſome Inference and Deduction neceſlary, 
to come at ſome other great Truths herein comprehended ; yet theſe were of 
the m6ſt obvious and eaſy Kind. It was arguing from one great Propoſition 
plainly told them, and from great Works which they plainly ſaw. Looking 
on the World about them, would ſoon convince them, that this World was 
a vaſt and ſpacious Fabric, and it muſt be very eaſy to infer, that He, who 
made this vaſt Frame, was a Being of. Great Power ; this is but an Infant's 
Argument. When they ſaw that there was copious Food provided for all 
Sorts of Beings in the Animal Creation, and ſuitable Elements for Beaſts and 
Fiſhes, Fowls and Men, to accommodate them ſeverally according to their 
Natures; that there were appointed wiſe Returns of Day and Night, as apt 
Conveniences either to work, or fleep in; it certainly required no great Ta- 
lents, or high Improvements in the rational Faculties, to infer, that the Being 
who performed all theſe wiſe and geod Operations, muſt have been a Being 
of tranſcendent Wiſdom and Beneficence.—If, again, he warned his Creatures 
againſt doing ſuch Actions, and denounced ſuch Puniſhments againſt. them, 
if they ſhould preſume to diſobey Him; it would require very ſmall Strength, 
or Exerciſe of Reaſon, to infer, that God was their Governor, who aſſumed 
the Authority of commanding them; or that He was an ob/ervant and a. juſt 
Governor, if He puniſhed according to his Threatenings.— And, tho'. Man- 
kind muſt then have been in an Infantile State of Reaſon, yet there wanted 
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not ample tnftruGicnson this Head, and very ſubſtantial Points of Informa- 
tion they were, in which they were firſt initiated; and from hence we may 
conclude that they were, even then, capable of receiving theſe great Informa- 
tions, even on that ſublime Subject. Their firſt Leſſon was this; One Go p 
made all the World, And it is clear from Moſes, that, as Adam was capable 
of receiving it, ſo he was capable of feaching it to his Children, and they 
capable of apprebending it themſelves.“ For his firſt Sons, Cain and Abel, 
were capable of practiſing religious Worſhip, before the 130th Year of the 
World. Enoch was not only a Man of exemplary Goodneſs, but he muſt 
| Have been of great Knowledge; for he propheſied of the laſt Judgment, 
Jude, ver. 14. His Mind was ſtrong enough to be capable of theſe ſublime 
Diſcoveries. 80 Noah and moſt of the pious Race of Shem, were capable of 
Informations in Religion; ſince they were capable of bearing Teſtimony 
againſt the Enormities of the Houſe of Cain, which muſt preſuppoſe their 
underſtanding of thoſe Ways to be Enormities. But it muſt be owned, 
that they ſeem to have theſe if Diſcoveries, not by the Operations of their 
oven Reaſon, but by Revelations from God, and probably there were man 
extraordinary Inſtructions to the World in the firſt Ages, as well as that firſt. 
copious One in Paradi/e. f 
2. Thro' all the Ages of Peyanifi after the Flood, at leaſt after the Origi- 
nal Traditions from Noah weakened, the Unity and other Perfections of God 
were either obſcurely underſtood, or very ſparingly taught. It ſeemed to be 
almoſt confined to the Hebrew Nation. They had the moſt perfect Tradi- 
tion of it from the Hebrew Patriarchs, who had fucceſlively repeated Intima- 
tions of it, and further Inſtructions hereupon, as appears in all their ſacred. 
Books from Moſes to Malachi, But, tho' an American Stranger, who ſhould 
read the Old Teſtament, could not miſs this noble Leſſon of the Unity of 
God, yet, whether he ſhould betake himſelf to the Poets, their moſt ancient 
| Writers; or their Philoſophers, which are the more modern Ones, their 
Hiſtorians, their Legiſlators or Stateſmen, the moſt conſiderable in any Age or 
Country; ſuch a Stranger would never imagine that the Doctrine of the 
Unity of God was a prevailing Opinion; nay, I very much queſtion whether 
he would think, by peruſing their Books, that it was ſteadily embraced by 
any one of them as their fingular, uniform Perſuaſion, which they appre- 
hended to be of great Importance, much leſs that they had diſcovered it of 
_ themſelves by their own Reaſon. 1 — That there were Degrees of Perfection 
among their Gods, and conſequently a greateſt Gop, is the utmoſt to which 
their Notion of God can be carried. But that there were many other Gods, 
beſides the greateſt, who were thought to perform the Offices of a God, to 
which both Prayers and Praiſes were to be addreſſed, is, I think, plain by all 
their Writings, and open devotional Acts. The Notions of Polytheiſm were 
_ diffuſed thro” all their Language, and diſſeminated and 1 incorporated . 
their 
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their Syſtems of Religion, and Polytbeiſm was evidently the fopular Opinion, 
and the Opinion of the State. All Nations were full of high Places and 
Temples, dedicated to their different Deities, and they had their various 
Prieſts conſecrated to them accordingly; as the Prieſts of Jupiter, Funo, Mi- - 
nerva, Apollo, Venus, &c. The Poets might firſt teach it, but the People em- 

braced it, the Governors confirmed it, the Generals inculcated it on their 
Troops, and common Practice, as related by their graveſt Hiſtorians, amounts 


but a Deviation from a better Religion, which had before obtained. ——The- 


Sydereal Worſhip, or that of the heavenly Bodies, ſeems to lead up the 
Thoughts to God himſelf, and to intimate that the former Religion termi- 
_ nated in the great, inviſible Creator. But now that vain Men begun to reaſon 
and ſpeculate, they conſidered the heavenly Hoſts as the Servants: and Mini- 
ſters of the Supreme Lord of all; and as created and ordained to be made Ule 
of by Him, as mechanic Inſtruments of his own Original Wiſdom, Power, 
and Goodneſs, in conveying all natural Benefits to us. But ſurely, if they 
pretended to Reaſon, they reaſoned very ill, in ſetting up this idolatrous 
Homage to his Servants, in alienating from the Supreme Father, . any of the 
Rights eſſentially due to his Nature, and transferring them to the heavenly 
Bodies, mere mechanic Tools or Inſtruments, which were void of all Con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own Ads towards us, or of ours towards them. 
The learned Mr. Archdeacon Law * has very. entertainingly and uſefully 
ſtated the gradual Progreſs-of the World, in Arts and common Knowledge; 
and, from the Obſervation of the paſt Advances, raiſed us to hope for ſuc- 
ceſſive additional Improvements, not only in the Sciences, but in Religion. 
I: have the Pleaſure to agree with that learned Gentleman in the main Part of 
his fine Scheme; and of Mankind's advancing gradually in the Improve- 
ment of their common Talents. And I hope that my Attempt, where-ever it 
may happen to be read, will not appear, in the main, inconſiſtent with this 
benevolent and ennobling Scheme. But yet that they had ſuch Intelligence 
from on High, . gradually imparted, juſt in Time, as they were capable of re- 
ceiving it, in the Matters of Religion, ſeems to admit of ſome Doubt. The. 
firſt Religion, taught by Revelation to Adam and Noah, and by them to the 
World, ſeems to have been the moſt plain indeed, but yet a very noble and 
rational Thing. The next Religion was a Corruption of the former; and, 
tho' the World was then at a greater Diſtance from its Infancy, yet it * | 
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firſt. Now this Corruption was a Change from that which: Was 3 8 
2s far as it went, and which the firſt Ages had ; and, by theſe primitive In- 
ſtructions, greater Advances were made in the Science of Religion, than in 
many Ages after, it really did attain to, viz after they had dropt thoſe ori- 
ging Notices of T ruth, and the initiating IiftruRions of our firſt Parents. 
Our learned Author indeed obferves, à that divine Diſpenſations may in 
this reſpect, differ from human Arts and Sciences, that theſe are commonly 
rude and imperfect at firſt, whereas the other have all their Purity and Per- 
fection at once, which they are deſigned to have. Vet ſtill they muſt be ca- 
ble of receiving that Light, at the Time it was given tem. 

- - The Pagan Religion degenerated: into greater Abſurdity the further it AG 
ceeded.; and it prevailed" in all this Height of Abſurdity, when the Pagan 
Nations were poliſhed to the Height. Tho' they ſet out with the Talents 
of Reaſon, and had ſolid Foundations of Information to build upon : : Itin 
Fact proved, that with all their ſtrengthened Faculties and growing, Powers 
of :Reaſon, the Edifice of Religion roſe in the moſt abſurd Deformities and 
Diſproportions; and gradually went on in the moſt irrational diſproportioned 

and uncongruous Syſtem, of which the moſt eaſy Dictates of Reaſon would 
Have demonſtrated the Deer T were contrary to all Juſt C alcula- 


tions in moral Mathematicks, 
If there was any Thought at all of Senſe and Meaning in 1 their Aﬀtions, | 


yet they fell into Nonſenſe, when they worſhipped. a Star inſtead of the 
Maker of it; which was withdrawing from the greaze/i Being, that Honour 
that was due to Him alone, and beſtowing it upon a 4% Being, who could 
not claim or deſerve it. The greateſt ot moſt powerful Being is, in right 
Reaſon, the Object of the greateſt Fear; the iſeſt and moſt knowing Being 
is the Object of the higheſt Honour and Obedience ; and the Giver of the 
greateſt Good is the Object of the highe/t Gratitude and Love; ; but Paganiſm 
aſcribed the greateſt Fear, to a Being void of all active Power; the greatef 
Reverence, to a Being abſolutely void of Underſtanding ; and the higheſt 
Gratitude to Beings abſolutely void of Deſign, or Benignity, It aſcribed to 
the Sun, or Moon, or a Planet, without Conſciouſneſs of their Motions or 
Uſes, that Honour that could be due only to the great Being who ordained 
their ſeveral Magnitudes, Qualities, Situations, Diſtances, Directions, and 
uantities of Motion; all of them mere material Properties, merely paſſive, 
| and acted upon by the Will of an infinite Mind, the all-wiſe, all-powerful, 
benevolent Creator. Again; they were alike abſurd in their outward Acts of 
Worſhip; they offered Prayer and Praiſe to a Being irrational and inanimate, 
that could neither hear nor ſee, neither attend to a Sapplication, or be ſenſi- 
ble of a Diſtreſs. The Images, erected in Honour to thoſe Deities, knew as 
much of their Worſhipper's Affairs, while they were an unſculptured Log, 


or Block, in the Foreſt ; or r Marble in the Quarry. They got all their Di- 
vinity 
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age wich the Welty had. Agile che facred Animals, the holy Bull, or 
Joat, ehen fil retained: their beſtial Nature and Faculties, could not 
| know mote than other Bulls and Goats; and ſure not more than their 
wiſeſt Men, h worſh ipped them. Their Devotions moved forward in 
Abſurdity, if „Vet ofla new Kind; They adored all the mate- 
rial Elements Eürh Water, Fire; Winds "ry Storms; and even the 
Qualities, Virtues 8 a And then they e eded to the Worſhip 
of dead Men; an Abomination bego It Pride on abje& and 
ſlaviſh Flattery, which Think a dee in Eye, where was an Oſten- 
in Learning and Science. And yet all this 


tation of the greateſt Progreſs! 
while they never clearly rendunced any of theſe Abominations, or openly 
returned to the primitive 'Worſhip of the one true God, the Creator of all 
Things; and to the original genuine Sentiments of the higheſt and moſt 
venerable Antiquity. — The Pagan Religion continued in this _—_ State of 
Corruption to the laſt, Tho Philoſophers and inquiſitive Men made great 
1 Improvements i in many Sciences, and even in Morality itſelf ; yet the inve- 
terate Abſardities of Pagan Idolatry remained without a Remedy. Every 
Temple ſmoaked with Incenſe to the Sun and Moon, and other inanimate, 
material Luminaries, and the earthly Elements; to Fup iter, Tuno, Mars, 
and Venus, &c. The Patrons, or Examples of almoſt every Vice. Heca- 
tombs bled on the Altars of a thouſand Gods, as mad Superſtition inſpired. 
And this was not the Diſgrace of our ignorant, untaught Northern Coun- 
tries only; but even at 'Arhens itſelf the Infamy reigned ; and circulated 
thro? all Greece, and finally prevailed, amidſt all their Learning and Polite- 
neſs, under the Ptolemys in Egypt, and the Cefars at Rome. Now, if 
the Knowledge of the Pagan World in Religion had proceeded no further 
than this; if they retained all their Deities, even the moſt abſurd of them 
all, their deified Beaſts and deified Men, even to the laſt Breath of Pagan 
Power ; ; we may juſtly aſcribe the great Improvements in the World, on 
this Subject of Religion, to Divine Revelation ; either vouchſafed in the Be- 
ginning, when this Knowledge was competently clear and copious; or at 
the Death of Paganiſin, when this Light ſhone forth in its conſummate. 
Luftre, at the Coming of Chriſt, If they had ſome Glimmerings of Light 
bortowed from the Traditions of the primitive Revelation, and which their 
Reaſon might have carried. to a greater Perfection of Science, but in Fact 
did not; yet what Knowledge they really had was a cold, ineffectual Spe- 
culation, that did no Good in the World; it went no farther than the 
Head, and never reached the Heart. And, tho' now and then an ex- 
traordinary Genius may ariſe, and reach as it were ſome Ages beyond that 
in which he lives, yet how few of his Contemporaries can follow him: “ 
Yet thoſe, who propagated this Knowledge | in the TE. of Chriſtianity, 
Vor. II. U u were 
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their caching Was 0 penetrating, that it: influenced even common Attic 
 ficers and Mechanics to become great Proficients in the Science of Reli. 
gion and Virtue.: They ſoon learned to think more conſiſtently on theſe 
high Subjects, than the greateſt, Sages of Pagan Antiquity ever Are at. 
They, foon taught not ply thoſs f. Fewiſb, but thoſe of the moſt groſs 
Pagan Education, that es but ON OBE made the; whole B54. 
* ; that He is an infini te Spirit ; bf infinite; Activity, Power, Knows 
ledge and Goodneſs, Omn iſeient and Omnipreſent; and that He created 


all Things, even the very Gods themſelves, 5 whom t 


he moſt learned 
Heathens bowed dene in Adoration . And further; their Principles; of 


Religion never inſpired! them with that fine Bene: olence- of endeav ouring 
to amend the index „World The divine Socrates taught much, but he 
went no great Length in the Dodrine of the Unity; though he bas been 
called a Martyr for that Truth. Plato and Xenophon copied theit great 
Maſter in many Things, but they left the World in the es Vene - 
ration for many Gods, as they ond it; and, if they really diſcerned the 
Truth themſelves, they meanly encouraged that Idolatry, inſtead of boldly 
teſtifying againſt it. So that we muſt date the true Enlargement of the 
human Mind in theſe divine Truths, from the Time of Chri/t's Coming, 
But then, he exemplified his own Laws in the moſt unexceptionable Man- 
ner, taught and inculcated the Principles of his Religion with ſuch unan- 
ſwerable Light, and ſuch reſiſtleſs Energy and Force, that it begun to illu- 
minate the che World. And his Diſciples, by his Order, made it their 
ſpecial Buſineſs to circulate this heavenly Knowledge, inculcate i it ſtrenuouſly, 
and to engage Men to attend to them, and rouze the World from that le- 
thargic Dream of Ignorance, in which "yy had ſlumbered ſo many thouſand 
Years. 

As my Deſign under this Article was only to remark what the al; Pro- 
greſs in Religions Knowledge actually was at CHRIS T's Coming; ſo I think 
we may allow that they had not any general Knowledge which led them to 
"diſcern this Abſurdity in their general Practice, fince this continued to that 
very Age,—— And, tho' the Arts and Sciences, the Skill in War, and the 
Embelliſhments of Peace augmented ſo much, yet the Mind in its nobleſt 
Part, that of Religion, continued an uncultivated Deſert ; and this was by 
their own voluntary Wickedneſs much worſe than it had been 9000 Years 
before. TY 

I am now come/to a Cloſe of my Enquiries into theſe dark and. remote 
Ages, in which there are ſo few genuine Records, and ſo few Traditions 
that can be depended on, for illuſtrating them, Perhaps to ſome they may 
appear too much for Neceſſity, and to others too little for Uſe, all which 
muſt be left to the Reader's Candor. I have endeavoured to ſhew that the 
firſt . was moſt probably from Revelation, by which divine oe | 

the 


1 the firſt Nen were e of Sm esd er wht ah ye PU That the 
flirſt alphabetical Writing was alſo. imparted by Revelation, which was the 


1 could make, from ancient Hiſtory, ſacred or pro fane, compared together, 
it appears to me that the Knowledge of Letters could not be capable of 
2 Tranſition to any other Nation from the Hebrews, till about the Reigns 
of David and Solomon : That there could be no Letters in Egypt before 
 Shiſhak ; none in Greece before Cadmus ; and that none are mentioned there, 
before Orpheus, Thymetes and their Contempotaries. But, as they all point 
to nearly the ſame Time; and, as they are capable of being traced in a 
conſtant Succeſſion downwards, yet are never mentioned before; I conclude = 
that the Age of Solomon was about the Date of Letters, a ong the Pagan As 
they can be traced from this Time, and yet cannot be made out from any 
other. I acknowledge this Thought led me into a ſtrong Perſuaſion that 
this was the Time of their Derivation from the Hebrews, and of: the proper 
Original of Pagan Learning. But as, I doubt not, there are many Inacu- 
racies, ſo fear there may be ſome deficient Arguments, of which I have 
not been aware in the Courſe of the Compoſition, I muſt confide in the good 
Nature of the Reader. As this is a Road not commonly travelled, I hope 
it may be perſued with Advantage by others. And if, either by confuting 
or confirming this Notion of the Origin and Date of Letters, any Thing 
may be ſuggeſted, for the further clearing this obſcure Region of Antiquity, 
I have attained my End. If now we are arrived at happier Times, we 
ſhould dutifully improve them in Gratitude to the Sovereign Benefactor; 
and it ſhould be accompanied with more Charity to thoſe who never had 
our Advantages ; along 'with the moſt benevolent Endeavours to diffuſe 
them in the ampleſt Manner. 
Doubtleſs our final Account Will be. in righteous and moſt e Pro- 
portion to our Talents; but we may hope that greater Privileges will be 
like to produce greater Improvements and add a new Dignity to our Nature. 
The World, even under Paganiſin, went far in Sciences and Arts, it has 
gone much further fince under Chriſtianity, and yet ſtill is defective; but 
if, at laſt, Religion is encouraged to grow up, upon a clearer Knowledge 
- of the divine Perfections, and a more rational and intelligible Piety deduced 
from them, we may then hope to fee an Edifice of Religion erected in 
_ amiable grandeur, with every Science and every Virtue conſpiring to adorn 
it, which would render Men happy. in themſelves and mutually agreeable 
to each other. 
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means of Correſpondence with different Ages: And, by the beſt Conjectures 
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